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COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Thb benefits that may be expected to result from the recent 
enactments of the legislature, providing for the establishment 
of a library in each school-district throughout the State, for the 
especial use of the scholars and teachers, are so obvious, that to 
point them out would be superfluous. The undersigned would, 
therefore, solicit the attention of the public to a very few re- 
marks only upon this proposed undertaking; the object of 
which is, to meet the provisions and intent of that enactment. 

It will be seen, that in their contemplated arrangements for 
the preparation of the Common School Library, the publishers 
have thought it expedient to furnish two sets of works ; one for 
the particular use of youthful readers, and the other for those of 
more advanced age. These are denominated the First and Sec- 
ond Series ; and the utmost care will be taken to secure not 
only the general usefulness and interest of the entire collection, 
but also a proper discrimination, both of subject and manner, in 
the respective parts or divisions. Care will be taken through- 
out, to give the work, as far as is desirable, or consistent vrith. 
the universality of science, a distinctive American character ; 
the subjects will either be such as have no connexion with na- 
tionality, or, if *jey have such ccnaetion, it^^iU be only with 
the history, natar^ ^tory, -^ sociid, vn^r^, or political condi- 
tion of the United S(a{^. « It jRrill a^jso be a purpose vdth the 
publishers to have in the Lifcrtuy a majority of volumes vmt- 
ten by American authors. Air the- works! will be carefully ex- 
amined, and, if necessary/ adapted by judicious editors, so as to 
ensure their perfect-fitnsLS tt>TK) resd' sOid stddied by those who 
are to constitute a large portion of the American people. 

A number of works of great interest, from the pens of dia- 



ADVEHTISEMENT. 
lingiiiBfaBdaulbcm,iireii[m in preparation, which will be incor 
porated vrilh tbe Commoa Schooi Library at an early day; 
among which, the pubiiihers lake pleasure in announcmg ■ 
"Life orGBdtral Washington," by Jahis K. Padldino, Esq., 
now in their press i and they taie this opportuniiy to invite 
authors geDorall} tu prepare far the Library works on aucb 
American aulijecta as will be appropriata and sdvantogeous 
(0 the objects of the ;>ublicBtiDiL 

The undersigned beg leave to offer the following report and 
reaolulion to the notice of the pubUc, anil especially of the ea- 
perinteiidenla and truilees of the lonunon schools throughout 
the State, with the assurance that itwill be their study to majn- 
loin the cbaracler throughout tba whole of each series, thereui 
saciibed to the cDmmencenient of the first. 

HARPEE & BROTHERS. 

" At a meetuig of the Library Conunittee of the Publio School 
Society of the City of New-York, held at the Truatees' Room. 
July 9th, 1B35, 

" Mr. G. C. VerpUnck, the Chairman, reported that he had 
eiamined the Fhet Series of the Conunon School Library, pub- 
lished by tbe Messrs. Harper, containing 'Conversations on 
Natural History,' ' History of Virginia,' ' History of riew-Vock,' 
and 'Indian Traits,' and that they are, ib his judgment, eiceed- 
ingly well adaptfldfor the Libraiy of the Common School. The 
Tolumes had beon also previoiuiy eiamiDed by the other mem- 
liera, and it vras unanimously 

"Saelvtd, That the six volumes of the 'Coounoa School 

Library,' pubhshed by Harper &, Brothers, be reported to the 

next maetmgof the Board of Trustees, OB properto be added to 

the list ori)ODkB for the hlirariea of the mvera) public schaolb 

" Esttocl tTiSn"<lIB Bjlutes" .' ."■;;-; 

.:■■;■. - ■: ■■ n a J'ES^c^nck, 
" CRaihftaft afthe' LibrmyCommiflee of tho Pabae 
School.SKJety ffJi^Cit^-iH New-York. 
"JosEPB B. CoLMrft^Sear^Uaf "I->; 

, ' JdltIS, II 

in the abtvl r«ort)fti^4aon.; _ 

- .■; .'.-. i-j.-oaviLLE T\yu)R.fl 
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CHAPTER I. 

Notices of Indians who submitted to MassaohnsettSy 
continued — ^The SquAW^SACHXM of Medfi>rd — Her 
histoxj, fSunily, &c. — ^Her sons, Sa^^amore Joair and 
Ssfamore James — ^Their intercourse wUh the Eng- 
lish—Anecdotes of them — Complaints, serriees^ deam 
and character — Chick atabot. Sachem of Neponset — 
His war with the Squaw-Sachem — ^Visits Boston sev- 
eral times — Appears in court against Plastowe— An- 
ecdotes of his Goyemraent — Indian policy of Massa- 
chusetts compared with that of Plymoatb---Anecdote8 
of Chickatabot — His death. 

Having heretofore had occaaon frequently to intro- 
duce the names of Indians who subjected themselves^ 
more or less, to the Government of Massachusetts, 
we propose in this chapter to notice a few of the 
most prominent of that class, who have not yet been 
mentioned.* 

Some years previous to the arrival of the English, 
the various Massachusetts tribes, properly so called, 
are believed to have been confederated, like the Po- 
kanokets and others, under the government of one 
great Sachem, whose name was NANEPASHSMar 
or the New-Mooit. His usual residence was in MM» 
ford, near Mystic Pond. He was killed in 1619^ 
by what enemy is unknown. Two years afterwards, • 

* See a sketch of Cutchamequin, of BtainXA^JtaCYA!^ 
terXI,VolI. 
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Plymouth party visited this section ; and they then dis- 
covered the remains of one of Nanepashemet's forts. 
It was built in a valley. There was a trench about it, 
breast-high, with a periphery of palisades reaching up 
more than thirty feet. It was accessible only in one 
direction, by a narrow bridge. The Sachem's grave 
had been made under the n^me of a house within 
the enclosure, which was still standing ; and another, 
upon a neighboring hill, marked the spot where he 
fell in battle. His dwelling-house had been built on 
a large scafibld, six feet hiffh, also near the summit 
of a hill.* It is evident mat Nanepashemet was a 
chieftain of very considerable state and power. 

His successor, to a certain extent, was his widow, 
well known in histonr as the Squaw-Sachem, and 
otherwise called the Massachusetts Queen. It is prob- 
ably from the latter circumstance, in part, that some 
modem historians have described her as inheriting 
the power of her husband ; but this is believed to be 
incorrect We find no evidence of it among the old 
. writers ; though it appears, on the other hand, that 
some of the other Massachusetts tribes were at war 
with hei^s, when the English first made her acquaint- 
ance. It seems highly probable, that these were 
the enemy — rebels, we should perhaps say — ^whom 
Nanepashemet fell in attempting to subdue. His 
failure and death were sufficient, without the aid of 
that terrible pestilence which reduced the number 
of the Massachusetts warriors from three thousand 
to three hundred, to prevent any attempts on the part 
of his widow, for recovering or continuing his own 
ancient dominion. 

Still, the Squaw-Sachem governed at least the 
if^mnants of one tribe. She also laid claim to ter- 
ritory in various places, and among the rest to what 
ipDow Concord, a grant of which place she joined 
.with two or three other Indians in convejring to the 
ongiaal settlen, in 1635. Previous to this date, she 

• Prince, 
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bed taken a second husband, Wappaco wet, the chief 

Eriest of her tribe, he being by custom entitled to the 
and of his Sachem's widow. The land was paid 
for in wampum, hatchets, hoes, knives, cotton cloth, 
and chintz ; beside which, Wappacowet, who figured 
only as an evidence in the case, received a gratuity 
of a suit of cotton cloth, a hat, a white linen band, 
shoes, stockings, and a great coat.^ 

Several years after the sale of Concord, the Squaw- 
Sachem visited Boston, for the purpose of subjecting 
herself to the Massachusetts Government. That ol^ 
ject she effected. Whether the priest was included 
in the submission, or what was the sequel of his his- 
tory, or even her's, does, not appear. 

The Squaw-Sachem, like her husband, the New 
Moon, has maintained her principal dignity in our ear- 
ly annals, as the parent of Wonohaquaham and Mon- 
towampate, better known as Sagamore John and Sa- 
GAMOBE JAMEs.f The formcr lived, before the English 
came, at the old residence of his father, in Medford ; 
subsequendy, at Winnesimet, anciently called Rum- 
ney Marsh, and situated pardy in Chelsea, and partly 
in Saugus. James, who was Sachem of the Saugus 
Indians, and had jurisdiction of Lynn and Marble- 
head, resided on Sagamore hill, near the eastern end of 
Lynn beach. 

John was one of the best, as well as earliest fiiends 
the settlers of Boston ever had among the natives f 
and by their. descendants his memory should be cher- 
ished for that, if for no other reason. On all occa- 
sions, he was courteous, kind and frank. Soon after 
their coming, he engaged with the governor to make 

* Depositions on Concord Records. 

t There has been a controversy about the meaning of 
this title, and the difference between Sagamore, (or 
Sagamo) and Sachem. We agree with Mr. Lewis (from 
whose accurate history of Lynn we ha."ve Viows^^^ 
abore,) in confliderin^ them dinerenl pioiv\mcwXAQitk» ^1 
ibAMme word. 
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compensatioii for damages done by his subjects, and 
to fence in his territories, both which he did. Dur- 
ing the same year, 1630, he seasonably gave warning to 
the Charlestown people, of a plot formed against them 
among some of the neighboring Indians, — An act on 
die mention of which an old writer pays him the de* 
served compliment of having < always loved the En** 
glish.' 

His attachment was justified by the conduct of his 
new ally and friends, for though he often brought 
complaints before the Massachusetts authorities, it was 
as rarely without effect as it was without cause. 

At one time, two of his wijgwams were carelessly 
set on fire by some English rowlers, and destroyed. 
The chief offender was a servant of Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall, and the Court ordered him to give satisfac- 
tion, which he did, being mulcted in seven yards of 
cloth, valued at fifbyr shillings sterling. The act of 
firing one of the buildings, was not very easily 
proved; but, say the Court, **lest he should think us 
not sedulous enough to find it out, and so should de- 
part discontentedly fi*om us, we gave both him and 
his subject satisfaction for them both." 

So when he and his brother James, a few weeks 
afterwards, applied to the Governor for an order, to 
procure the return of twenty beaver-skins which had 
been obtained unfairly fix)m them by an Englishman, 
"the governor entertained them kindly, and gave 
them his letter, fee."* John must have been per- 
mitted to manage his relations with other isachems 
dso, as he,, piensed ; for when Chickatabot fouffht 
for Canonidus in 1632, as we shall soon see, he cuso 
joined' him at the head of thirty men, and the fact is 
recorded not only without censure, but without com- 
ment. 

JaiAes was a more troublesome personage, and 
WB8 Moore than once in difficulty with both Indiaiiif 

and Eogliab. A party of iVial foim\dable eaiteni 

■ — 1 — — 

* JXew-England ChionoVogy, \^'SV. 
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{MMTi^e, the Tarratinets atta^ed him in 1631, slew 
seven of his men, wounded both him aiHl his broth* 
«r Jolm, and earned off his wife captive, Hubbard 
tibserves, that he had treacherously killed some of 
the Tarratines before this, *^ and was therefore the less 
pitied of the KnglisHthat were' informed thereof:** 
out the latter nevertheless procured the redemption 
of his wife, * The following extract from Mr. Win- 
throp's .Journal, throws some iifht, both on the au- 
thority which be exercised upon bis own subjects, 
and the liberties he te6k with ^he English. The 
Crovernment, it must be observed^ had made a pru- 
dent regulation, forbidding the sale of armp to thena- 
tives * 

« September .4th, 1632. 

"tDne Hopkins of Watertown was convict -for 
selling a fneceand pistol, with pbwder and Aot, to^ 
James Sagamore, f6r which he had itentrace t9 M 
whipped and branded in the cheek."*— It was discov- 
ered by an Indian, one of James's men, upon promise 
of concealing him, or athervnse he -wm sure to he kilkcL 
It was probably for some ofience of ^s description' 
that James Was once forindden to eater any English 
plantation under penalty of ten beaver-skini9; a much 
better disp^ensation of justice, clearly, than to 'have 
sentBn armed force, as the good people of Pl^rmouth 
bad been in the habit of domg on such^pc^asiobs, to 
punish- him in person. " "■ ■ K " 

The following is an item in the account of Trtes-' 
urer Pyncheon, statecl to the General Coiut for 1632, 
under the head of Payments out of tlM Common 
Treasury. 

«Paid John Sagamon's hroiher, the 9th Oct. 1633, 
for killmg a woli^ one coat at £0. IfU. 0.^ 

' This account of James indicates that bfi yre&tBi(»^ 
Im known among the English tl[i«n\uaVvraiCEv»c \ «aA^ 

JT.'^B * Winthrop, 
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as it appears in company of several chai^ges likv 
these,— « 

**To Jack Straw, one coat, by a noter 

from the Grbvernor, • . • - • . • « -' ISif* 
To Wamascui^ Son, two wolves, 
two coats, , £1: 4f .i» 

It may be fairly inferred that the Sagamore hesi'' 
tated not to put hi& dignity, so far as he toas known, 
on a level, in the eyes of the English, with thd Low* 
est of his countrymen. \ 
. John and James died about the same time, in 
1633, of a mortal epidemic then prevalent amonff 
the MassjAC^usetts Indians. Hubbard says, that both 
promised, if they recovered from their sicknes^ to 
live with the Enghsh and serve thieir Godi The 
reason why John, at least, had not abr^ady taken 
such a course, may be gathered from sopie expres- 
sions in that curious tract, New JSnoland's First 
F&uiTs, which we. cite the more. witUnffly -because 
it places the character of John in its true light 

^ Sagamore John,'' says the learned author, ** Prince 
of Massaqliesetts, was firom our very first landmg, 
more.courteous, ingenious, and to the Eilelish mora 
loving than others of them ; he desurecl to leame and 
speake our language, and loved to imitate us in'our 
behaviour and apparell, and began to heai]sea after 
our God and his ways. * *■ And did resolve and 

Eromise to leave the Indians and come live with us ; 
ut yet, kept down hyftcare ofihe 9coJln.t^ thelndioMf 
had not power to make good his purpose, &c." 

The same writer thus refers to the poor Sagamore's 

last moments. Being struck with death, we are told, 

he began fearfully to reproach himself that he had 

not lived with the English, and known their God. 

''But now,'' be added, *< I must die. The God of the 

Engliah is much angry vrilb me, aTi4.Y)\ll destroy me. 

Ah ! I was aj&aid of tl^ scofia o{ \Yv«ae nsiV&Vsm^ \&> 

oiatis. But my child sliall live Yfilh \!icA l^A^gadK^M^ 
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w thor Oody when I am dead. Ill give him to 
Wikbo — ^he much good man, and much love 
' Mr. Wilson, (clergymaii at Boston,) was accor- 
\y sent for, and when he attended, as he did 
iptly, the Sagamore *' committed his only child 
8 care, and so died." — In confirmation of this 
•rable testimony; the author of the Wonder 
uciNG Providence may be cited. * He observes, 
the English clergymen were much moved to see 
Indians depart this life without the knowledge of 

in Christ, **and thecefore were very frequent 
ig them, for all the ^oysomness of their Disease, 
ing their Wigwams, and exhorting them in the 
B CM the Lord." John is said to have given some 
I hopes, as being always very courteous to them. 
DL follows the.re()ue6t to Mr. Wilson : <* CUioth hee, 
and by mee Mattamoy, [d^] — may bee my 

live — ^you take them to teach much to know 

r. Cotton, himself a preacher also at Boston, at 
ame period, and probably an eye-witness, fiir- 
!8 a more particular and interesting account of 
scene, with which we shall conclude our notice 
\tour first coming hither John Sagamore wastbc^ 
hit SaMtn in these parts. He railing sick, our 
M Mr. Wilson hearing of it (and being of some 
aintance with him) went to visit him, taking one 
e deacons of our Church with him, and withall, 
[e l^ithridate and strong water. When he came 
B lodging, (which they call a Wigwam) hearing a 
e wiuiiu, hee looked over the mat of the door, to 
itae what it meant, abd saw many Indians gath- 
togcther, and some Powwatos amongst them, 
are their Priests, Physitians, and Witches. They 
ourse spake earnestly- to the sick Sagamore^ and 
8 disease, (in a way of charming of it and him) 

fohnson ipeaks as if there were «e^«itX vota^ *^^^ 
wi ig clearly incorrect. Mr. Cotton \% laxxcViXje^^** 
*ritv in tbia case. 
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and one to .another in a kind of Antq^nies. WlM 
they had done, all kept ^ence, our Pastour west i 
with the Deacon, and found the man farre spent, h 
eyes set in his head, his speech leaving him, h 
mother (old Squ^uj-Sackim) sitting weeping at h 
bed's bead. Well (saith our Pastour) our God sai 
Sagamore Johij Powwow Cram (that is, kin)iSlagt 
more John; and thereupon heefell to prayer with h 
Deacon, and after prayer forced into the «ick man 
mouth with a spoon, a little Mithridate dissolved i 
the strong water ; soon afler the Sagamore looked u 
and three dayes after went abroad on hunting. Th 
providence so fkrre prevailed with the Sagamore^ th 
^'^ he promised to look after the English man's God, 1 

heare their sermons, to weare English apparell, & 
But his neighbor hidialisf Sagamores, and Pottnoau 
hearing of this, threatened to Cram him (that is, < 
kill him) if he did so degenerate ^m his Countn 
Gods, and Religion, he thereupon fell off, and to< 
up his Indian course of life again. Whatsoever f 
'^J,' cility may seeme to offer itself of the conversion 

.. j the Indians, it is not so easie a matter for them 

j. ! hold ou^ no not in a semblance of profession of tl 

I .! true Religion. AAerwards God struck John Sc^ 

|, more againe, (aod as I remember with the Small Pox 

I J but then when they desired like sUccour from our Pa 

tour as before, he told them now the Lord was ang 
with Sagamore John, and itwas ddttbtful hee would n 
so eafflly be intreated. The Sagamore blamed himse 
and justified God, and confessed, he should not hai 
been discouraged by their threats from seeking oi 
Crod : for those Sagamores and Powwatos who did mc 
terrifie him, hee had seene Grod sweeping tliem aWt 
by death, before himself, in a short time after. Ai 
therefore, when hee saw hee nlust die (for he died < 
that sickness) he left his sonne to the education of oi 
Pastour, that he might keep closer to the Englis 
and to their God, than himseW YwiA Aow^^. But h 
* Bonne also died of the sa n^e disea^^w^qtv li^^gcr* 

* The Way or CoNQB.¥iG\Tioiaki. C\i\iv\.eu^^^ t\; 
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a. 

'-^'■' ■ Another Sachem carried off by the pestilence was 
CmcKATABOT, Otherwise called Chickataubut and 
ChickatBlbott ; and whose name) under the form of 
Chickatabak, is appended with those of eight other 
flachems, to the deed of submission to King James, 
dated 1^22, which has already been mentioned in the 
Jife'of Massasoit. Some writers call him the Chief 
^chem of the Massachusetts. But so Sagamore 
John, and his mother, if not some others, were Vague- 
ly entided ; nor can any thing more be inferred from, 

• the expre8si9nsy we conceive, than that he was one of 
the principal chie&. That conclusion might be 
drawtf'also from the fact, that when the English 
first knew . him (in 1621,) he was at war with the 
Squaw-Sachem of Medford. No doubt he had been 
subject to her husband, and probably she was now 
struggling to continue ahd enforce the dominion.* 

The same causes which enabled Chickatabot and 
other sagambres of his section of the country, to 
maintain their independence of each other, probably 
induced them to submit so readily to whatever au- 
thority appeared able and willing to protect them. 
King James, Massachusetts and Plymouth, were the 
same to him, in this particular, with Massasoit and 
CanonicUB ; and he submitted with an equal grace to 
all or either, as* the case might require. No doubt it 

* Since writinff the abpve, we have aVailed ourselves 
of Mr. Shattuck^ reseafches. He believes that Chick- 
atabot was subject to Massasoit. One of his reasons is 
the improbabihty of his contending against his superior 
Sachem ; and another, the circumstance that all his re- 
corded conveyancies. of land are' south of Charles River, 
which Mr. S. considers the southern boundary of the 
Massachusetts. With- deference to an accurate writer, 
we shall leave the question without an argument — only 
reminding the reader that Chickatabot fought for Ckk- 
fumieus in 1632, that bein^ about the time when the lat- 

• ter made sundry attacks on Massasoit — iCnd aiao\)bA.X.>^^ 
case of Sassacus and Uncas, (not to refer \a '^o^nVAtos^a 
hwtojj,), iM a precedent exactly in point. 

fi2 
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was the influence of the JPokanoket Saehem that in- 
duced him to visit Plymouth for the purpose o( 
subsciibing the subHiission — ^which he probably nei- 
ther knew Dor cared any thing about, except m re- 
iation to the promised consequences of the act 
of signing^ With the samd accommodating dis- 
position, or rather from the same necessity, he turned 
out with all his men, in 1632 — to fight against the 
same'Massasoit, we suppose^— die Narragansett Chief, 
Canonicus, having * sent for him' to that end.* This 
movement, together wi^ the absence of .all oonunetat * 
upon it in history, illustrates sufficiency thesensit 
which, notwithsteuidinff the submissions alludM lo^ 
both himself and his ]£iglish neighbors still entertain 
ed of his independence. 

The Sachem took no advantage of the freedom 
thus silently allowed him. Nor does the liberality^ 
and even courtesy^ with which he was on all other 
occasions treated by the Massachusetts Government^ 
app^iar to have had any other thaii the happiest ef- 
fect upon him. On the contrary, he judgea them as 
they judged him ; and being seldom if ever suspect- 
ed, was rarely exposed to suspicion by his conduct 
He esteemed his own dignity at least enough to ap- 
preciate their politeness. 

Residing near Neponset river, in -Dorchester, he 
made himself familiar wi^hthe settlers of Boston very 
soon afler their arrival, and 't|;iat in a manner which 
discredits neither of the parties. As early as March, 
1631, (the settlement having commenced in the pre- 
ceding September,) he went into Boston, attended by 
quite a company of men and women of his tribe, and 
carrying with him a hogshead of Indian corn as a 
present for the Governor. When the latter had provi- 
ded a dinner for his visitors, with the tnuch esteemed 
accompaniment of 'tobacco and beer,' the Sachem 
sent his ^cort all horpe, with the exception of one 
sanop and one -squaw, although it rained, and the 

« ■ » 

* WVnthio^. 
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Governor rather urged that they might be permitted 
to stay. He, and the other two y^o remamed, tarri- 
ed until afternoon of the next day but one. As he had 
before this -tinie accustomed himself to wear Eng- 
lish elothes, we are informed that ^ tlie Governor set 
him at his own table, where he behaved himself a^ 
soberly os an Englishman." His host gave hinr at 
puling, ** cheese and pease, and a mug and sonie 
other thin^ ;" * and no doubt he returned to Nepon- 
set exceedingly gratified with the well-timed munifi- 
cence of his new friend. 

Accordingly, he made his appearance asain withm 
a month, on which occasion lie requested Mr. Win- 
throp to negotiate with some tailor, on his behalf for 
a suit of English clothes. The Governor civilly gave 
him to understand, that English Sagamores were not 
accustomed to truck in this way-A)ut he called his 
owp tailor, and directed him to make 'the proposed 
suiL . Chickatabot presented his host with two ]arg& 
skins of coat-beaver, so called, paid the proper hon- 
ouFB to 'a dinner prepared for him and his attendants^ 
and took his leave, promising t& return ifor his clothes 
in three days. This was the 13th of April. On the 
15th he came again, and the Governor then arrayed 
him in the new suit, which had been prompdy made 
ready for his use, and also entertained him at dinner. 
If the Sachem had behaved soberly on his first visit, 
he deserves still higher ])raise for tlie improvement 
which is evident in his manners since that time. He 
would not eat now — savage as he was — at the hospi- 
table board of. hiis Christian host, until the latter had 
craved the customary blessing wliich attended his 
own meals ; and, * after meat, he desired him to do the 
like, and so departed. ' . 

^or did Chickatabot receive only compliments and 
new clothes from his Boston aHy. Substantial jus- 
tice was rendered to him and his subjects, whenever 
emergency requuvd ; and an Englishman was pun- 

* Winthrop. 
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ished, at least as promptly and severely for a treBpoi 
upon him or them, as an Indian would have bee 
expected to be punished fot the same of^ce agaim 
the whites. To illustrate by an instance, — in the lal 
ter part of 1631, Chickatabot app^oj^ in Court i 
Boston, and complained of on^ Josias Plastowe, fb 
stealing a quantity of his com. Evidence of th 
charge having been. produced, sufficient to eonvk 
the ofiender, me Court gave judgment as follows: 

** It is orderedj that Josias Plastowe shall, for steal 
ing four baskets of com from the Indians, return then 
eight baskets again, be fined five pounds^ and hereaf 
ter be called by the name of Josias, and not Mr. a 
formerly as he used to be ; and that Williani Buck 
land and Thomas Andrew, [servants] shall be whip 
ped for being accessary to the same ofience." 

Chicatabot knew how to value this honorable pol 
icy of the Government, and was gratefiil for it. Bu 
even earlier than the date of the transaction last re 
ferred to, he had himself set the example which tha 
Govemment,. so.fiir as regarded him, did but follow 
The following single paragraph, taken fmm the sam< 
authority which reconls the sentence of Plastowe, i 
among the evidence to this e^ect : 

't At a Court, John Sagamore and Chickatabot, be 
ing told at last Court of some injuries that their mei 
did to our cattle, and giving consent to make satis 
faction^ &c. now one of their men was oomplainec 
of for shooting a pig, &c. for which Chickatabot wa 
ordered to pay a smdl skin of beaver, which he pres 
ently paid." So in August of the next year, two o 
the Sachem's men having been proved guil^ o£ as 
saulting some of the setuers at Dorchester in thei 
houses, were detained in the bilboes, until Chickatabo 
could be notified of the fact, and requested to bea 
them, ^tohich he didJ* 

m ■ I ■ ■ ■ I ■ 

*** The most usuall ciutome amongst them/' says Rog 
er Wiiijams, of the Indians, *< is fox the Sachim either t 
be&te, or whip, or put to deiL^]h ^V)[i \)i)i ontta \AXk!i^t 
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It is obrioufl to remark, how much more aatv&c* 
torjr this course must have been to hkn, than the 
more yioJent mode of doiog tkemaelves justice, would 
have been, which was pursued by many Enghsh au- 
thodtSes on mrost occasions of a similar description. 
it was dealing ^th him,, fts \they wjphed to be dealt 
with ; which policy, whether under the ciroumstiui- 
ces required by sbyct justice or not, was unquestion- 
ably best calculated to effect the end proposed in 
each particular case, as Well as to secure the general 
affection and respect of the Indians. It may be re- 
jnaiked here, without impropriety, that the conduct 
of the Massachusetts Government towards Chickata- 
bqt is ho more than a just specimen of the course 
they, usually pursued towards his countrymen. The 
* exceptions are few and far between. 

It is special^ worthy of notice, that Chickatabot 
was payer called to account for the ' part which he 
took in the' combination of the Indians against Mas- 
ter Weston's ini&mous settlement at Weymouth, of 
which we- shall presently have occasion to make fur- 
ther mention. And yet, thece was not only some 
reason &t suspecting him, on account of his vicinity 
to the residence of &e chief ringleaders ; but it ap-^ 
pears clearly,' that he' was known to be engaged, and 
that to such an extent, as to be considered by pome 
the instigator and manager of the whole businesiL 
Witness, for example, the following extract fitun a 
letter written by Governor Dudley to the Countess of 
Lincoln, in England^ and bearing date at Boston, 
March 12th, 1630 : 

** There was about the same time, one Mn Wedton, 
an English merchant, who sent divers men to plant 
and trade who. sate down by the river of Wesagus- 
cus ; but thes6 coming not for so good ends as those 
of Plymouth, sped not so well ; for the most of them 
dying and languishing away, they who siurived were 

which ibe common aori most quietly subnul.^^ 'S.iKt "^^ 
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rescued ly Hose of Plymouth out of the hands of CnicK' 
▲TALBotT, and Ids mdiansy who oppressed those weak 
Englishf find intended to have destroyed ihem^***, &c. 
The writer then goes on to mention a settlement soon 
after attempted near the same place by oAe W<rflaB- 
tOB, and a company of some.thirty men, whose history 
may be profitably noticed very brieflv, for the pwpose 
of compiling the Plymouth with .the Massachusetts 
policy. . ' 

One of the Wollaston crew, mentioned by Prince, 
in 1625, as having been a kind of pettifogger in In- 
land, Was Thomas Morton. This person became -a 
notable disturber of the peace ; cheating the Indians- 
in tra^e, and sp^ndine the profits with, his corajraii- 
ions in rioting ; drinkinf^ as the annalist just cited 
specifies, ** ten pound, worth of wine and spirits in the ' 
morning," beside setting up a may-pole fbi^ the Indian 
women to drink and dancei about, ^ with worserprac 
tides." - . 

But althou^ Thomas changed the- name of Wol- 
laston to Merry MoUnt,j his joluty was not to last for- 
ever. Mr. Endecott, of the Massachusetts Company, 
who landed at Salem in the summer of 1628, visited 
Master Morton within two months from his arrival, 
and changing Merry Mount to Mount Dagouj took 
active measures for correcting that riotous settlement. 
These. were not entirely successful, and even when 
Morton was at length arrested and sent to England 
for punishment, he wa^ not only liberated^ but sent 
back again : "upon winch," as Prince writes, " he 

foes to his old nest at Merry Mount" This was in 
629. In the summer of the next ^ear, the Massa- 
chusetts colonists came over with Wmthrbp and Dud- 
ley; apd as eariy as Septeniber of .that season, we 
find thcfoliowinff order taken upon Master Morton's 
case by the Court of Afieistants : — 

^Ordered, that Master- Thomas Morton.of Mount 
Wollaston shall presently be set Vxv the bilbovrs, and 

*Maaa, His. Coll. \ Pimce'ii Ktom;!» A^>R^* 
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after sent prisoner to England by the ship called the 
Gift ; that all his ^oOdsbe seized to defray the charge 
of his Iransportauop, payments of his debts, and to 
five sati^adion to the Jhmans for a cdnoe he took un* 
jusUy /rom,ihem ; and thai his house he burnt down to 
the ground in sight of (he Indians^ fir fhfvr satisfaction 
^ mam^ wrongs he has done {hevnr 

If this summary' course had been taken with Wes* 
ton and his banditti, there might have beep, as we 
shall see, the 'saving of the ]ive^ of many hinocent 
men* If it eould not be taken tty the English, who 
were appealed to,sonie allowance at'Ieast might have 
been made for those who V^ere finally compelled to 
assuilie the administration of justice. 

In the case of C£iickatabot^ though ^pt in. all, sncb 
allowance itqs made. It also appears, that no evil 
consequences arose firdm this policy, but much the* 
reverse. The sachem was uniformfy the nu)re ready 
to give all the satisfaction in his power, and no doubt 
jmmY'besMaue it vraaf rather requested of him than 
requured;: When the Indians were said to be plotting 
against the £uglish in 1632, and much apprehension 
was excited in consequence, ^ the three next Sagamore^ 
were sent for^. says.Winthrpp, '^ who came presently 
to, the Grovemor,'' and this is the last we hear of. the 
matter, Chickatabot must have been one of them, 
and he explained, away the causes of siispicions at 
once.. Pursuing this course, the Massachusetts Grovern- 
mentcontkiu^ upon good terms with him until his 
d^ath, which wa& pccasioned by the prevalent epi- 
demic, v^ the latter part oi 1633. 

His d^endan1s,.to the third generation at least, sev- 
eral of wlrom were persons of note,. followed bis own 
peaceful and firiendly example. Amon^ the Suffolk 
records, ttiere is still to be seen, a quitclaim deed from, 
his gnlndson JosiaS} — of Boston, the islands in the 
lutfbor, dtc. ** to the proprietated inhabitants of Bos- 
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CHAPTER IL . 

• • • 

Farther account of Master Westoa's settlementy andtht 
movement of the Indiami against himT-Aspi|r'xT| the 
Nauset, supposed to bQ engaged . in that a)^ur — ^His 
tribe and power— ^Provocations from tne . English-- 
Magnanimous revenge of the Sachem— His hospitality 
and kindness — Ftiendly* intercourse with Plymouth- 
Is visited by sovernorBradibrd-— By captain Standish 
'^Is suspected of hostility by Pljrmouth, and pursued 
by Standish — His death — Career and character qf Ir- 
AxOuGH, the <Courteo,us Sachem of Cumma^iud' — Is 
suspected and pursuedr— His death. 

Haying necessarily, iti the course of justice to aom/B 
individuals heretofore noticed, animadverted on the 
early Indian policy of Plymouth, we shall devote this 
chapter to the further, con^deration of certain fapts 
bearing upon that subject, and especially as coDnected 
with the case of Weston. These facts cannot be bet- 
ter set forth, than they are in the lives of two among 
the most remarkable natives who held intercouTBe 
with the Grovemment in que^on. 

One of them v^as Aspinet, (he first open eneniyj as 
the Pokanoket Sachem was the first i^ty, whom the 
Plymouth settlement bod the fortune to '.meet with. 
He ruled over a number of petty tribes, settled in va- 
rious parts of what is now the county of Barnstable, 
all of whom .are said to have been ultimatelj^ subject, 
or at least subsidiary, to Massasoit The principal 
among them were the Nausets, at Namskeket,* with- 
in the present limits of Orleans, and round about 

II 

* A spot chosen with the usual sagacity of the Indiana, 

and wluch at some period probably subsisted a large pOp- 

ulation with its immense stores of the sickiskuory or 

ciani. A thousand bajTe\a aivwaaW^ wc^ «»id-to taw 

been taken there in modexn twa^a^tnewiVj ^ot %3ick^^a£&. 

Mass. His. Coll 
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the cove which separates that town jfrom Eastham. 
With this tribe Aspinet had his residence. 

Aspinet) we have observed, was the first open ene- 
my of the colonists ; and it will be admitted, that his 
hostility was not without cause. Of the twenty-four 
Indians kidnapped by Hunt, in 1614, twenty belonged 
to Patuzet, (or Plymouth,) and the residue were the 
Bubjects of tiie Nauset chieftain. When the Pilgrims 
caroe oyer, six years after this abominable outrage, 
it happened, that upon landiue in the harbor of Cape 
Cod, bejfbre reaching Plymouui, they sent out a small 
party in a shallop, to discover a proper plac^ for a set- 
tlement. These men went ashore a little north of 
the Great-Pond, in Eastham, and there they were 
suddenly attacked by the Nausets. The assailants 
were repulsed, but the English retreated in great 
baste. 

Unquesdonably, these men acted in obedience to 
the orders of Aspinet, instigated, as he must have 
been, by the remembrance of Hunt's perfidy. Wins- 
low, in his Relation, gives an anecting incident 
which occurred subsequently at this plilce, going to 
illustrate, very forcibly, the effect of such atrocious 
conduct on the disposition of the uadves. " One 
thing," he says, " was grievous unto us at this place. 
There was an old woman, whom we judged to be no 
less than a hundred yeai*s old, which came to see us, be- 
cause she never saw English ; yet could not behold us 
without breaking forth into great passion, weeping and 
ciying excessively. We demanding the reason of it ; 
they told us she had three sonSi who, when Master Hunt 
toot in these parts, went aboard his ship to trade with 
ftm, and he carried them captives into Spain^ hy whidi 
mums she was deprived of (he tomfert of her children in 
\er M age P^ The English made what explanation 
they could of the afiair, and gave her a few ** small 
triflea, which somewhat appeased her." 

The expedition alluded to in this case, w\\\c\i \.o^ 
jhceia the summer of 1621, was occasioiiedb^ ^^ 
abKooeofaiJ English boy, who had sltttYe^ «««!! 
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from the colony at Plymouth, and was understood to 
have tallen into Aspinet's hands. The accident gave 
that sachem an opportunity of gratifying his revenge, 
which to him might have appeared providential. 
But he was too intelligent a man to confound the in- 
nocent with the guilty ; and too noble to avail hiojaelf 
of a misfortune, even for humbling the pride of an 
enemy. When, therefore, the English party, on this 
occasion, having landed on his coast, sent Squanto to 
inform him anucably of the purpose for which th^ 
had come, — and vnth instructions perhaps to appeal 
to his better feelings, — he threw down his enmity at 
once with his arms. *' Afler sun-set," — ^is the minute 
but touching description given of this singular scene : — 
^ Aspinet came with a sreat train, and brought the 
boy with him, one bearmg him through the water. 
He had not less than an hundred with him, the half 
whereof came to the shallop-side unarmed with him ; 
the other stood aloof with their bows and arrows. 
There he delivered up the boy, behung with beads, 
and made peace with us, we bestowing a knife on 
him ; and likewise on another that first eqtertained 
the boy, and brought him thither. So they departed 
from us."* It was indeed a magnanimous revenge. 
Afler this auspicious interview, a friendly inter- 
course was maintained for more than a year between 
the English and the Nausets. Supplies of corn, beans 
and other provision, were obtained of them to a large 
amount, at a period when the colonists were reduced 
almost to famine. The trade was conducted on both 
ffldes with justice, and therefore with confidence. 
Governor Bradford, when he touched at Namskeket, 
was treated with the highest respect On one occa- 
sion, his shallop being stranded, it was necessary fa 
stack the Com which had been purchased, and to 
leave it, covered with mats and sedge, in the care of 
the Iq^ians. The Governor and ma party travi ~~ 
home, fifly miles, on foot The com remained ' 

* Journal of' a Plantation. 
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left it, from November to the following January, and 
when another shallop touched at Nauset, it was found 
in perfect safety. AU this is attributed to Aspinet ; 
" iTie Sachim^ we are told, " used the Governor very 
Mndly." The Indians were promised a reward for 
taking future good care of the com ; ^ which they 
undertook, and the Sachim promised to make good .''' 
And again, "^ the Sachim sent men to seek the shal- 
lop," and then sent the shallop to Plymouth within 
three days. 

He manifested the same good feeling and good 
faith at other times. When Standish landed at Nau- 
set, in the winter of 1622-3, an Indian crawled into 
his shallop about dusk, as it lay in a narrow creek, 
and carried off some beads, scissors and other small 
articles. The captain soon discovered the thefl, and 
taking, some of his crew with him, he went imme- 
diately to Aroinet, made his complaint, and demanded, 
with some bravadoes, that either the articles or the 
criminal should be delivered to him forthwith. The 
Sachem took no offence at his plainness of speech ; 
but not being prepared to give satisfaction on the in- 
stant, yeiy composedly offered his visiter the hospi- 
talities of^his wigwam till the matter could be settled 
as it should be. These were rejected, and Standish 
returned to his ' rendezvous ' on the shore. The next 
morning, Aspinet rhade his appearance. He came 
inarching down to the shore, with considerable pomp 
and circumstance, attended by an escort of his subjects, 
probably numerous enough to have overwhelmed the 
fittle pBLTty* of Standish, and never at any former time 
fbilna wantitig in courage. But the object was to do 
juatioe, and not to enforce wrong. He approached 
the captain and saluted him by thrusting out his 
toiijrae, ^ that one might see the root thereof, and 
tfaA^th licked his hand from the wrist to the fin- 
maf% end, withal bowing the knee, to imilffl^ the 
Snglish gesture, being instructed therein formerly by 
TMuantum." His men followed the example as well 
m they were able, but so awkwardly, with ^W \b.^\s 
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zeal, as to furnish no litde amuseraent for the civilizes 
spectators of the scene. Aspinet now gave up thi 
stolen articles, observing that he had beaten the thie 
soundly, and ^seeming to be very sorry for the fiicl 
but glad to be reconciled." The interview closet 
with a liberal provision of excellent bread upon hi 
part, which he had ordered his women to bsike an 
bring in whatever quantities it was wanted. 

But notwithstanding all the pains which the chie 
of the Nausets took to maintain a good understandin{ 
with his new neighbors, he was destined to incur Xhei 
suspicion, and to meet with a miserable ruin unde 
the weight of their hostility. When the EnglisI 
visited Massasoit, in his sickness, early in 1623, tha 
chieftain disclosed to them, by the medium of Hoba 
mock, the particulars of an extensive combination 
reported to be formed among the Indian tribefl 
"against Master Weston's colony at Wevmouth," a 
Winslow expresses it, ** and so against us. The Mas 
sachusetts Indians were ringleaidera in the affiiir, i 
was said ; but Aspinet, and the sachems of nma\ 
other settlements, including even Capawack, (Martha^ 

M Vineyard) were charged with being privy to it 

^^ Wnether they were so or not, need not be discus 

sed, and cannot be decided. . It is observable, however 
in relation to Aspinet, that the evidence of Massasoit 
which was the only evidence in the case, went t( 
show, that ^ the men of MassaxihuseUs^ were the av^ 
Ihors of the intended business." This very mucl 
confirms our conclusion to the tome efiect, in the Lifi 
of Chickatabot But, ^ranting all that is charged, v 
may easily be imagined how much provocation the 
Indians had received from Weston's notorious ban- 
ditti, and how much reason they had to make com< 
mon cause against them in their own seif-defence 
Winslow himself bears witness, that immediately aftei 
Weston's settlement was commenced, ^ the Indiani 
filled our ears with clamors against them, for stealing 
Ibeir com, and other abuses p as aHao that the Plym 
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outh Gk)yerninent-'' knew no way to redress those abu- 
9€e^ save reproqfJ* 

It seeqas to have been hardly considered, — ^wben 
the English undertook to wage a preventative or pre- 
cautionary war, as they did, upon all. the parties ac- 
cused by Massasoit, — ^not only that the good Sachem 
might be misinformed by rivals or enemies of those 
parties ; and that there might be a fault upon their 
own side ; but also that the Indians might well be 
disposed to punish the Weymouth ruffians, without 
necessarily carrying their hostilities any farther. 
They looked upon Weston^ clan as one tribe, and up- 
on the Plymouth people as another; and the con- 
duct of the two settlements respectively had hitherto 
gir^n good cause for the distinction. 

But whatever was the truth or justice of the case, 
the result is a matter of no uncertainty. Captain 
Standish proceeded to ^ try his conclusions^ according 
to the phraseology of the times, much as John Smith 
would have done in his stead, upon such of the sav- 
ages as were most suspected. Several were killed, 
wounded and captiu'ed, ^* and this sudden and unex- 
pected execution," writes our historian, '* together 
with the just judgement of God upon their own guil- 
ty consciences, so terrified and amazed the other peo- 
ple who intended to join with the Massachuseuks 
against i|s, as in like manner they forsook their hou- 
ses, — ^running to and fro like men distracted, — ^living 
in the swanips, and other desert places, — and so 
brought manifold diseases amongst themselves, where- 
of very many are dead." Among these unfortunate 
persons was the Sachem of Nauset: and tlms miser- 
ably perished a man at least deserving the credit of 
having rendered numerous and generous favors to a 
people, who had been in the first instance flagrant 
trespassers upon his dominion, as they were finally 
the cause of his death. 

Itanouoh, sometimes entitled tlie' Courteous Sa- 
chem of Cummaquid^' ruled ov6r the Indians at that 
place, which was otherwise called Mattakeea, or 

c 
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Mattakiest, and was included in what has since been 
the eastern part of the township of BamstaUe and 
the western part of Yarmouth. 

The kindness of the Sachem and his subjects to- 
wards such of the English as first made uieir ac- 
quaintance, amply accounts for the compliment im- 
plied in his title. The same party which, as we laave 
seen, went in pursuit of the Plymouth boy, put in at 
Cummaquid for the first night, and unfortunately an-^ 
chored in a situation, where at low water they found 
themselves aground. In the morning they espied 
savages near the shore, looking for lobsters. Sqjuanto 
was sent to inform them of the object of the visit of 
the.Englisl], and to assure them of their friendly dis- 
poiition. Thus addressed, the Indians answered that 
the boy was very well, but at Nauset ; yet, since the 
English were so near their territory, it was hoped 
they would take the trouble to come ashOre and eat 
with them. The invitation was accepted by six of 
the party, who landed as soon as their shallop was 
afloat, leaving four of the Indians voluntary hostages 
with the residue of the crew. 

They were conducted to the residence of lyanough; 
a man described as not exceeding twenty six years of 
age, but very personable, gentle, courteous, rair-con- 
ditioned, and indeed not like a savage, save for his 
attire.* This entertainment is said to have been an- 
swerable to his * parts,' and his cheer plentiful and 
various. The English tarried with him until idler 
dinner, and then reembarked for Nauset ; lyanough 
and two of his men going with them on board the 
shallop. The latter returned on foot, when the de- 
sign of the expedition was accomplished. The Eng- 
lish sailed for Plymouth with a head wind, but were 
obliged to put in again for the shore, where they met 
with their fellow-passenger, the Sachem. He came 
out to greet them, with most of his subjects, in com- 
pany, men, women and children: "and being still 

* Journal of ▲ Plantation. 
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wiUing to gratify us," says the historian, ^ took a rund- 
let, and led our men in the dark a great way for wa- 
ter, but could find none good ; yet brought such as 
there was on his neck with them." In the meantime, 
the women joined baud in hand, and began to dance 
and sing upon the stand near the shallop ; the men 
showed all the kindness in their power; and the 
inteiview ended with lyanough himself taking a 
bracelet from about his neck, and hanging it upon 
that of the person who acted as the leader of the 
English. His visitors took their leave of him, and 
^by God's providence came safely home that night" 

All that we hear of lyanough, after this, ([oes to 
confirm the esdraate which these particulara induce 
one to fbnh of his character. He supplied the colo- 
ny with a large quantity of provisions, in a period of 
great need ; and as late ap February 1623^ when Stan- 
dish went to Mattakiest on a similar errand, it is ad- 
mitted that he not only ' pretended' his wonted love, 
but ^ared a good quantity of com to confirm the 
same.^ The account given of that meeting closes 
with the following language. It i^ the more noticea- 
ble as illustrating the temper of Standish in cases of 
excitement and the kind of evidence a^^ainst the In- 
dians, by which, through him,the.coloDists were like- 
ly to be Ejatisfied. 

^ Strangers," writes the historian, ^* also came to this 
place, pretending only to sfee him (Standish,) and his 
company, whom they never saw before that time, 
but intending to join with the rest to kill them, as af- 
ter appeared. But being forced throu gh extremity [of 
weather] to lodge in their houses, which ihenj muck 
mtued^ God possessed the heart of the Captain with 
just jeidousy, giving strait command, that as one part 
of bi8 company slept, the rest should wake, declaring 
some things which he understood, whereof he could 
nuJLe no good constructions." We are then informed, 
that some beads were stolen from him in the night. 

* Winilow'S RXLATION. 
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Upon this, he drew out his men, ond stadoned them 
around the wigwam of lyanough, where many of his 
people were collected. He threatened to fafl upon 
them forthwith, unless satis&ction should be made ; 
and seated his indignation upon the Sachem with an 
especial emphasis. lyanou^ exerted himself to dis- 
cover the criminal. An adjustment of the difficulties 
was at length effected ; and then the Indians good 
huraouredly brought in com enough to fill the shal- 
lop. " Finally, this accident so daunted their courage, 
as they durst not attempt any thing against him ; so 
that through the good means and providence of God 
they returned in safety." 

It is not difficult to be seen that there was more 
prejudice against lyanough and his subjects^ than 
proof. Their hospitality only made them suspected. 
On the other hand, the real hostility which they may 
or may not have felt towards the scoundrels and 
thieves who composed Master Weston's settlement at 
Weymouth, was first taken for granted, and then 
amplified into a cause of premature retaliation on the 
part of the people of Plymouth. It was about this 
very time, that the Indians were making the most ur- 
gent complaints against Weston — " how exceedingly," 
to quote again fr-om the Relation itself, "that 
company abased themselves by undirect means to 
get victuals from the Indians ;" and how " others by 
night robbed the Indians' store, for which they had 
been publickly stocked and whipped, and yet there 
was little amendment," &c. 

If lyanough had indeed shown himself a little shy 
of his old acquaintances in the case last alluded to, it 
were not much to be wondered at ; especially consid- 
ering the violence of the worthy but warm-blooded 
captain, and also the fact that Plymouth, though 
duly and distinctly appealed to, had given the Indians 
no redress. It is somewhere intimated in the ancient 
journals, that certain Indians, — and testimony of tliis 
kind seems to have been received without much bus- 
picioD, — stated that lyanough had been soliciied to join 
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MacMachusetts against the whites. But this cer- 
ly, if true) was no crioie. Massasoit himself ac- 
wledged, that he was solicited. 
n the whole, not to enlarge on the minutias of a 
y which at best can afford no pleasure to thofle 

fed their own hoi^or involved in the memory of 
idirii and his Plymouth brethren, we can hardly 
rd the fiite of the kind and gentle lyanough, the 
rteous Sachem, on his own soil, in the prime of his 
\ without a blush and a sigh together for the iiitf- 

ahd the misforiune. Insulted, threatened, pur- 
f by an enemy whom no restitution could s^Qsfy, 
who suspected equally his caresses and fearsy he 
in consternation and died in despair. 



M 
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CHAPTER III. 

Summary account of the Five "Nations — ^Their eari 
history — Grovernraent — Conquests — Population— Te 
ritory — Intercourse with European Colonies — ^The 
war with the Adirondacks — Adventures of Piska-RI 
— Their negotiations with the French/ in 1684 — Ane* 
clotes of the Onondaga Chief, Garangdla — His speec 
at the Council, and effects of it — Remarks on h 
character — History of the Five Nations continued i 
the time of Aoario-'-HIs exploits — ^Their object an 
results — War between the confederates and tl 
French— ^Adventures of Black-Kettle. 

Having concluded our notices of the most eminei 
Indians of New-England, it now becomes prope 
following merely the progress of history, to turn oi 
attention to another section of country, and to a per 
od of time which has not yet furnished us any coi 
siderable share of its abundant material. We ref( 
to the Middle States, and particularly to a large poi 
tion of the State of New- York, which, with othi 
neighboring territory, was formerly occupied by thi 
famous confederacy commonly called, by the £nj 
lish, the Five Nations. Owing to circumstance 
not necessary here to be detailed, these tribes — ant 
as an almost necessary consequence, all the dif 
tinguished individuals they produced — came forwar 
in their intercourse with the foreign colonies aroun 
them, to fill the prominent station before filled by th 
Indians of New-England, much as the latter had, i 
their turn, succeeded the red men of the South. 

The Five Nations were the Mohawks, the One 
das, the Cayugas, the Onondagas and the Seneca 
The Virginian Indians gave them the name of Mai 
sawomekes ; the Dutch called them Maquas, or Mf 
kakuase ; and the French, Iroquois. Their appelli 
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tion at home was the Miogoes, and sometimes the 
Aganuschion, or United People.* 

When the French settled in Canada, in 1603, they 
found tlie Iroquois living where Montreal now stands. 
They were at war with the Adirondacks, — a power- 
ful tribe residuig three hundred miles above Trois- 
Rivieres, — in consequence of the latter having treach- 
erously murdered some of th6ir young men. Pre- 
vious to this date, their habits had been more agricul- 
tural than warlike ;> but theysoon perceiv^ the ne- 
cessity of adopting a different system. The Adiron- 
dacks drove them from their own .country, and they 
retreated to the borders of the lakes, where they have 
ever since lived. . This misfortune it was,— ostensibly 
at least a misfbrtune, — which gave the earliest im- 
pulse to the subsequent glorious career of these Ro- 
mans of the West 

Fortunately for them, their sachems were men of 
a genius and spirit which adversity served only to 
stimulate and renew. They, finding their country- 
men discouraged by the discomfiture suffered on the 
banks of the St Lawrence, induced them to turn 
their arms against a less formidable nation, called the 
Satanas, then dwelling with themselves near the 
lakes. That people they subdued, and expelled from 
their territoiy. Encouraged by success, and strength- 
ened by discipline, they next ventured to defend 
themselves against tlie inroads of their old conquer- 
on on the north ; and at length the Adirondacks were 
even driven back, in their turn, as far as the neigh- 
borhood of what is now Quebec. 

fiut a new emergency arose. The French made 
common eause with the nation just named against 
their enemies, and brought to the contest the important 
aids of civilized science and art. The Five Nations 
had now to set wisdom and wariness, as well as cour- 
age and discipline, against an alliance so powerful 

• Goyemor Clinton's Discourse before N. Y. H. Soci- 
ety: 1811. 
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Their captains came forvirard again, and taucht them 
the policy of fighting in small parties, and of .mokiiig 
amends for inferior force, by siirpiisal. and stnitagem. 
The result was, that the Adirondack were neariyex' 
terminated, while the Iroquois, proudly ezaltiiig 
themselves on their overthrow, grew rapidhr to be 
the leading tribe of the whole north, and finally of 
the whole continent. 

The efforts necessary to attain that ascendant, may 
be fairly estimated from the character of the first van- 
quisher and the first victim. The Adirondacks fought 
long and desperately. In the end they adopted their 
adversaries' plan of sending out small parties, and of 
relying especially on their captains. Five of these 
men, alone, are said, by their astonishing energy and 
bravery to have well nigh turned the balance of the 
war. 

One of the number was Piskaret, in his own day 
the most celebrated chiefiain of the north. He ana 
his four comrades solemnly devoted themselves to 
the purpose of redeeming the sullied glory of the na* 
tion, at a period when the prospect of conquest, and 
perhaps of defence, had already become desperate. 
They set out for Trois Rivieres in one canoe ; each 
of them being provided with three muskets, which 
they loaded severally with two bullets, connected by 
a small chain ten inches in length. In Sorel River, 
they met with five boats of the Iroquois, each having 
on board ten men. As the parties rapidly came to- 
gether, the Adirondacks pretended to give themselves 
up for lost, and began howling the death-song. This 
was continued till their enemy was just at hand. 
They then suddenly ceased singing, and fired simul- 
taneously on the five canoes. The charge was re- 
peated with the arms which lay ready loaded, and the 
slight birches of the Iroquois were torn asunder, and 
the frightened occupants tumbled overboard as fiurt 
as possible. Piskaret and his comrades, after knock- 
ing as many of them on the head as they pleased, re- 
served the remainder to feed their revenge, which 
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vroB sqon .afterwards done by burning them alive in 
the most cruel tortures. 

This exploit, creditable as it might be to die actors 
in th9 eyes of their countrymen, served only to shar- 
pen the fierce eagerness for blood which still raged 
m the bosom of Piskoret. His next enterprise was 
far more hazardous than the. former: and so much 
more so, indeed, even in prospect) that not a single 
warrior would bear him company. He set out alone^ 
therefore for the country of the Five Nations, (with 
which he was well acquainted,) about that period of 
the spring when the snow was beginning to melt. 
Accustomed, as an Indian must be, to all emergencies 
of travelling as well as warfare, he took the precau- 
tion of putting the hinder part of his snow-shoes for- 
vmrd, so that if his footsteps should happen to be ob- 
served by his vigilant enemy, it miffht be supposed he 
was gone the contrary way. For further security he 
went along the ridges and high grounds, where the 
snow was melted, mat his track might be lost. 

On coming near one of the villages of the Five Na- 
tions, he concealed himself until night, and then en- 
tered a cabin, while the inmates were /ast asleep, 
murdered the whole family, and carried the scalps 
to his lurking-place. The next day, the people of 
the village sought for the murderer, but in vain. He 
came out affain at midnight, and repeated his deed 
of blood. The third night, a watch was kept in every 
house, and Piskaret was compelled to exercise more 
caution. But his purpose was not abandoned. He 
bundled up the scalps he had already taken, to carry 
home with him as a prdof of his victory, and then 
stole warily from house to house, until he at last dis- 
covered an Indian nodding at his post. This man he 
desiMOched at a blow, but that blow alarmed the 
neiffhborhood, and he was forced immediately to fly 
fornis life. Being, however, the fleetest Indian then 
alive, he was under no iaipprehension of danger fi!om 
the. chase. He suffered his pursuers to approach him 
from time to time, and then suddenly darted wwj 
U.— D 



irom them, hopiag in thia manner to discoui^ge 
well as escape them. When the evening came on, 
ilid hiniHelE and hia enemies stopped to rest. Fe 
iug no danger fcoiti a single enemy, and he a Ajiritji 
they even indulged tbeniselves in sleep, Pi^ai 
who watched every movement, turned about, knot 
every men of them on the head, added their scalps 
hia bundle, and leisurely resumed hie way home. 

To return to the Five Nations. The career of y 
toiy, which began with the fall of the Adirondac 
was destined to be extended beyond all precedent 
the h-story of the Indian tribes. They estetminai 
the Erics or Erigns, once Uvlng on the south «de 
the lake of their own natne. Tbey neariy destroy 
tbepowerful Anderstez,and the ChouanonsorSho 
8D00S. They drove back the Hurons and Ottawi 
amoug the Sioux of the Upper Missiasippd, whi 
they separuted IJiemselves into bands, " proclaitfiii 
wherever ibey went, the terror of the Iroquois 
The Illinois on the west also were subdued, with I 
Miamicaand the Shawnnese. The IJiperceneans 
the Sl Lawrence fled to Hudson's Bay, to avi 
their fury, " The borders of the Outaouis," aaya 
historian, ""wliicli were long thickly peopled, becai 
almost dewrted."! The Mohawk was a name oft 
ror to the ierthest tribes of New-England: and thou 
but one of that formidable people should appear 
a moment on tlie hills of the (>onnecdcut or Mas 
chuseiis, the villages below would be in an ufH'oar 
confusion and fear. Finally they conquered the tri 
of Virginiai west of the Alleghanies ; and wan 
against tlie Caiawbas, Cherokees, and most of 1 
nalions of the South. 

The result of this series of couquesia, was, that I 
Five Nalions finally became entitled, or at least b 
iilaim, to all the territory not sold lo Che English, fn 
the mouth of Sorel River, on the south side of lal 
Erie and Ontario, on both aidsa of the Ohio, uoti 

* Heitiot'a Histoiy of Cuiadi. t Ibid. 
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falls into the Mississippi; and on the north dde of 
these lakes, the whole tract between the Outawas riv- 
er and lake Huron.* The historian, Douglas, esti- 
mates their territory at about 1200 miles in length, 
from north to soutlv and from 700 to 800 miles in 
breadth. 

The most moderate account of their^population we 
have seen, was published by an Agent of Vireinia, 
who held a Conference at Albany with their chiefs, ' 
in 1677. The warriors were then numbered as fol- 
lows: ' • 

Mohawks, - 300 

Oneidas, - 200 

Onondagas, - - - - - , - 350 
Cayugas, - - - . - - - 300 
Senecas, 1000 

Total, 2150 

This would make the whole population about 7000. 
Even so late as the Revolutionary war, the British 
bad in their service, accordinir to the calculation of 
their own agents, 

Mohawks, - - . - - - 300 
Oneidas, - - - - ^ - - 150 

Onondagas, ------ 300^ 

Cayugas, ------- 230 

Senecas, ------ 400 

To which must be added 200 Tuscaroras — a tribe ex- 
pelled from North Carolina in 1712, and received by 
the Five Nations, to constitute a sixth member of the 
Confederacy. We must also add 220 warriors who 
adhered to the United States. The whole number 
actually engaged in the contest would then amount 
to 1800. ^ 

The Five Nations entered mto a treaty of peace 

» Smith's History of New-York. 
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with the Dutch soon after their settlement in New- 
Yoik. They treated with the Enf^ish subsequently 
on the same terms ; and this memorable engagement 
remained inviolate for more than a century, during 
all the revolutions and machinations of the Fisnch 
and English governments, on either side. With the 
former of these people they were often at war. 

About the year 1684, the French availed themselves 
of a peace with the Five Nations, to build forts at 
several important places on the northern waters, and 
to make many arrangements for extending their do- 
minion and commerce among the numerous tribes of 
the north and west. Their only opposition came 
from the Confederates. The Senecas who were the 
most numerous and the nearest, were particularly 
troublesome in cutting off supplies of ammunition, 
sent by the French among their tribes, who hunted 
for them. At length, M. De la Barre, the Governor 
of -Canada, complamed of these injuries to the Eng- 
lish, who were known to have great influence orrer 
their Indian allies. Meanwhile he took vigorous 
measures for frightening the Five Nations into mend- 
ship. He ordered his vessels on the lakes to be re- 
paired ; and collected at Cadaraqui fort ail the forces 
of Canada, fiut the nature of the soil at this station, 
where he was detained six weeks in the heat of sum- 
mer, occasioned sickness and embarrassment in his 
army, and he found the prospect utterly hopeless of 
effecting any thing, unless it might be by treaty. He 
sent messengers, therefore, to some of the Five Na- 
tions, to induce a negotiation. 

These movements the English Commander at Al- 
bany, Colonel D'ungan, exerted himself to counteract 
The Mohawks and Seneras promised him that they 
would not go near the French. " But the romainiog 
three tribes would not even hear the messages he seat 
them, except in presence of the priests and other dep- 
uties who had already brought an invitation flt>m the 
French Governor to meet him in Council, at Kaiho- 
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hage.* ''.Should we not go to him after all th» er 
treaty," said they in answer to the English, ^ when hi 
is come bo far, and so near to us ? Certainly. If w( 
do not, we siiall deserve no favour. You say we ar« 
subjects to the King of England and tlie Duke oi 
York. We say we are brethren, and take care of our- 
selves." f 

The event justified this independence. The moM 
distinguished of the confederate chieftains was 6a- 
RANeuLA, the pride of the Onondaga tribe. He wa«i 
now advanced in years, but had lost nothing of his 
energies. Taking thirty warrions with him, ne went 
with La Maine, the French Deputy, to meet the Cana- 
dian Governor at Kaihohage. At the end of two 
days after reaching that place, a Council was held. 
The French officers formed a semi-circle on one side, 
which the Indians completed on the other ; and the 
Governor tlien addressed himself to Garangula. 

**The Kiug, my master," he began, "being inform- 
ed that the Five Nations have often infringed the 
peace, has. ordered me to come hither with a guard, 
and to send Ohguosse (La Maine) to tlae Onondagas, 
to bring the Chief Sachem to my camp." He then 
went on to re(iuire Garangula, — as a condition prece- 
dent to the treaty which might be granted him, — to 
promise, in the name of the Five Nations, that 
entire reparation should be given the French for 
tlie past, and entire security for the future. In case 
of refusal, thoy were tlireatened with war. Again, 
they were charged with violence committed upon the 
French traders, and upon Indian nations under French 
protection ; and with having introduced the English 
to trade in the neighborhood of the lakes. This also 
vas cause of war. Finally, said the Governor, with 
\o very scrupulous regard to truth, upon one point at 
'.ast, ** I shall be extremely grieved if my words do 
ot produce the eftect I anticipate from them ; for 

* On Lake Ontario, and called by the French La- 
mine. 
^ Colden's History of the Five Nations. 
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then I shall be obliged to join with the Governor of 
New- York, who u commanded by hia master to assist 
me, and burn the castles of the Five Natiops, and de- 
stroy you." 

This crafty speech was designed to strike a terror 
into the Indians; and Garangula was undoubtedly 
surprised by a style of expression which contrasted so 
stronely with the smooth and soft words of La Maine 
and the priests. But fear never entered his bosom ; 
and he had the additional advantage of good infonnar 
tion respecting the true state of the French Armv. 
He knew that the Grovemor's insolence proceeded m 
fact Grom his impotence ; bravado was his last resort 
During tlie speech, however^ he manifested no emo- 
tion of any kind, but kept his eves composedly fixed 
on the oncl of his own pipe, but the moment the 
Governor had ceased, he rose up, walked five or six 
times about the council-circle, and then returned to 
liis place, whore he spoke standing, while La Barre 
remained in his elltow-chair. 

" Yonondio !" he l)egau — addressing the GovenKV 
by the title always given to that Canadian ofiicer by 
the Five Nations — '^Yonondio! — I honor vou, and 
the warriors that are with me all likewise honor, you. 
Your iiiterpreter has tinished your speech; I now 
Ih^^iu mine. 3ly wonls make haste to reach your 
ears. Hearken to them. 

*• Yonoiuliol — Vou nuist have lH?lieved when you 
left UuoUv, that the sun had hurm up all the forests^ 
whieh riMultT our countrv iiiaeoessible to the French, 
or that the lakes had so tar overtlowu the banks, that 
ihev had surn>unded our oastles, and that it ^tis im- 
))0!»iible tor us to get out of ihoni. Yes, surely you 
nuisi have dn^anunl so, and the curiosity of seeing so 
jrri'iU a \\ oiuler, hi»s brvnichi vou so tar. Aber vou 
are uiulovvixtHi. I anil ilie warriors hert* present, are 
come to assure \ ou, thac the J^ouev-as, Ca> ugas, Ouon- 
da^s, i>ueid;is and Mohawks arv \ et alive^ I thank 
vou ill their name, for bringing Ixick into their coun- 
try' tile' odluaiot, which >oui \\reiic«aMXt<^^vedfinQm 
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their- hands. It was happy for you, that you left un- 
der ground that murderiDg hatchet, so often dyed in 
the blood of the French. 

" Hear, Yonondio ! — ^I do not sleep. I have my 
eyes open. The .sun, which enlightens me, discov- 
ers to ine a great captain at the head of a company 
of soldiers, who speaks as if he were dreaming. He 
says, that he- only came to the lake to smoke on the 
great calumet widi the Onondagas. But Ganmgula 
says, that he^sees the contrary ;' that it was to knock 
them on the head,, if sickness had not weakened the 
arma of the French. I see Yonondio raving in a 
camp of sick men, whoso lives the Great Spirit has 
saved by inflicting this sickness on them. 

" Hear Yonondio ! — Our women had taken their 
clubs, our children and old men had carried their 
bows and an-ows into the heart of your camp, if ^ur 
Warriors had not disarmed them, and kept them back, 
when vour messenger came to our castles. It is done 
and I have said it 

Hear, Yonondio! — ^We plundered none of the 
French, but those that carriec) guns, powder and balls 
to the Twightwies and Chictagbicks, because those 
arms might have cost us our lives. Herein we follow 
the example of the Jesuits, who break all the kegs of 
mm brought to our castles, lest the drunken * Indians- 
should knock them on the head. Our warriors have 
not beaver enough to pay for all the arms they have 
t^en, and our old men are not aftaid 6f the war. 
This belt preserves my words. 

" We carried the English info our looses, to trade 
there with the Utawawas and Q,uatoghies, as the Adi- 
rondacks brought the French to our castles, to carry 
on a trade, wliich the English say is theirs. We are 
bom free. We neither depend on Yonondio nor 
Corlear.* We may go where we please, and carry 
\iith us whom we please, and buy and sell what we 
please. If your allies be your slaves, use them as 

• The name they gave the Govemors of S^^Ti-XatW. 
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such, command them to receive no other but- yon 
people. This beh presen'es my words. 

"We knock the Twightwiesaod-Chictaghicksoi 
the head, because they had cut down the tree 
of peace, which were* the limits of our councry 
They have hunted beaver on our lands. They hav< 
acted contrary to the customs of all Indians, for thei 
left none of the beavers alive, — they killed both mail 
and female. They brought the Smanas into thei 
country, to take part with tliem, after they had con< 
certed ill designs against us. We .have done lea 
than either the English or French, that have uaurpet 
the lands of so many Indian nations, and chased then 
Crom their own country. This belt preserves m] 
words. 

" Hear, Yonondio ! — ^What I say is the voice of tl 
the Five Nations. Hear what they answer. Opei 
your ears to what they speak. The Senecais, Cayu- 
gas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks say, thai 
when they buried the hatchet at Cadarackui, in the 
presence of your predecessor, in the middle of the 
fort, they planted the ti^e of peace in the same pkce, 
to be there carefully preserved : That in the place of 
a retreat for soldiers, that fort might be a rendezvous 
for merchants : that in place of arms and ammuni- 
tion of war, beavers and merchandize should onl) 
enter there. 

" Hear, Yonondio ! — Take care for the future thai 
so great a number of soldiers as appear there, do ncH 
choke the tree of peace planted in so small a fort II 
will be a great loss, if, after it had so easily taken 
root, you should stop its growth, and prevent its cov- 
ering your country and ours with its branches. I as- 
sure you, in the name of the Five Nations, that our 
warriors shall dance to the calumet of peace under its 
leav(;s. They shall remain quiet on their mats, and 
shall never dig up the hatchet, till their brother Yo- 
nondio, or Corlear, shall either jointly or separately 
endeavor to attack the country, which the Great Spur- 
ia baa given to our aDce&toTS. T\\\a belt preserves 
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my wordfl, and this other the authonty which the 
Five Nations have given . me." 

Hera the orator paused for a moment, and then ad- 
dressed himself to Monsieur Le Maine, who stood near 
him, ac^g as interpreter. " Take courage, Ohgues- 
se I" said he, ^ You have spirits — Speak !. Explain my 
words.. Forget nothing. Tell all that your brethren 
and friends say to Yonondio, your Governor, by the 
mouth of Grarangiila, who loves you, and desires you 
to accept of this present of beaver, and take part with 
me in my feast, to which I invite you. This present 
of beaver is sent to Yonondio, on the. part of the Five 
Nations." 

When this harangue was explained to the Grovem- 
or, he quietly left the council, and withdrew, to his tent, 
(Esappointed and much incensed. Grarangula, on the 
other hand, feasted the French officers, and then went 
home. Nothing more was heard of the treaty ; and 
the French troops, who had been ordered out, soon 
after made the best of their way to tlieir own habita- 
tions; 

The genuineness of the speech we have given 
above, seems to be past dispute. It was recorded on 
the spot by that enlightened historian, Baron La Hon- 
tan, m>m whom Golden and other subsequent wri- 
ters have borrowed it Considering tha circumstan- 
ces under which it was delivered, and especially the 
surprise practiced by the Governor, it may certainly 
be regarded as an evidence of astonishing sagacity, 
■phit, and self-possession. Its proud courtesy, so 
liferent from the Frenchman's boisterous parade of 
Idle threats, only adds to the sting of its sarcasm, as 
Ihe imagery gives weight to the argument. An illus- 
trious statesman and scholar has placed it in the same 
rank with the celebrated speech of Logan."*^ But the 
fame of Garangula must, at al] events, rest upon this 
effort, for histoty makes no mention of him subsequent 
to .the council of Kaihohage. 

* Discourse of Gov. Clinton. 
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About three years after that transaction, anotii 
personage distingiuBhed himself as much as the Onoi 
daga Chief, though in a very different manner. Th 
was Adario, Chief Sachem of the Dinondadies, atril 
generally found among those in the JPrench interei 
and opposed l)oth to the Five Nations and the En] 
lish. Tiie former Government had consequent 
treated them with favor. But, notwithstanding thei 
circumstances, they had latterly shown a strong di 
position to trade with the English — and^especially u] 
oa one occasion, when the latter, guided by the Fii 
Nations, had opened a commerce on the rrontiers c 
Canada. That affair, as Adario now observed, mac 
them obnoxious to their ancient ally, the Frencl 
and he therefore resolved, by some notable exploit, i 
redeem the character of his nation. 

Full of this purpose, he marched from Micbilimad 
inac, at the head of a hundred men ; and to act with tl 
creater security, he took Cadaraqui fort in his wa; 
for intelligence. The CommandUuat there infbrmc 
him, that the Governor was now in expectation < 
concluding a peace with the Five Nations, and of r 
ceiving a visit from their ambassadors in eight or tc 
days, at Montreal. He desired him to return hom 
without attempting any thing which might-obstruct i 
good a design. 

But Adario had another project in view. Tl 
Commandant's information convinced him of the dai 
ger there was that his own nation, in the new a 
rangement, might bo sacrificed to the French interei 
Deliberating on the means proper to prevent such 
result, he look leave of the officer, but not to retui 
home. Knowing the route by which the Iroquo 
must necessarily come, he lay wait for them, \vith li 
company, at one of the falls of Cadaraqui rive 
Here he had patiently, waited four or five days, wh€ 
the Deputies made their appearance, guarded by fo 
ty young soldiere. . These were suddenly set upon I 
the ambuscade, and all who were not killed were taj 
en prisoners. When the latter were secured, Adar: 
artfully told them, that,- ham-ng been iuformed of the 
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approach ly the Governor of Canada, be had eiecured 
tois pass with the ahnoet certain prospect of intercept- 
iogthen). . 

The Bepudes were of course very, much surprised 
at the Grovemor's conduct ; and they finally express- 
ed themselves with such freedom, as to declare the 
whole, object of their journey. Adario was, in his 
turn, apparently amazed and enraged. He swore re- 
venge upon the Grovemor, for having, as he said, 
made a UhA ofhim, to comipit liis abominable treach- 
eiy. Then, looking steadfasdy on the prisoners, he 
said to them, ^ Qo,my brothers ! — I untie your bands. 
I Bend you home again, though our nations beat war. 
The French Governor has made me commit so black 
an action, that I shall never be easy after it, till the 
Five Nations shall have had full revenge*" The 
Deputies, furnished with ammunition and arms for 
their journey, and completely satisfied of the truth of 
Adanols declarations, returned to their own countcy, 
afler having assured him that he and his nation might 
make their peace when they pleased. 
. This master-stroke of policy was seconded by an 
incident wiiich occurred soon afterwards, and which 
the same cunning and vigilant spirit profited by to 
promote his design. In the surprisal of the Deputies, 
Adario had lost one man, and had filled his place 
with a Satana prisoner, who had been before adoj^ted 
into the Five Nations. This man he soon afterw'ards 
delivered to. the French at Micbilimackuiac, probably 
at their request ; and they, for the. purpose of keeping 
up the enmity between the Dinondadies and Five 
Nations, ordered bim to be shot. Adario called one 
of the latter people, who^had long been a prisoner, to 
be an eye-vintness of his countiyman's death. He 
then bade him make his escape to his own country, 
and there to give an account of the ferocious barbar- 
ity fix>m which he had been unable to save a captive 
belonging to himself. * 

The Five Naticms had already been upon the brink 
qT war, in consequence ^f the representations of the 
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er public speakers of his Confederacy were du 
guished, it cannot be expected of us to analyse ^ 
much precision. Indian oratory is generally poit 
direct, undisguised, unpolished; but forcible in 
pression and delivery, brilliant in flashes of imas 
and naturally animated with graphic touches of 
mor, pathos, or sententious declaration of high-tc 
principle, — according in some measure to the occac 
but more immediately to the momentary impulsi 
the speaker as supported by his prevalent talent, 
the oratora of the Five Nations differed much f 
this descripdon, it was in qualities which they o^ 
independently of genius, to their extraordii 
opportunities of practice, and to the interest U 
in their efforts by the people who heard, emplc 
and obeyed them. 

" The speakers whom I have heard," says Mr. 
den, " had all a greaxjluency ofwordsy and much r 
grace in their manner, than any man could ex] 
among a people entirely ignorant of the hberal 
and sciences." He adds, that he had understood the 
be — (not knowing their language himselfj—very 
in the turn of their expressions ; though it seems 
few of them were such masters of tlie art as nev 
offend their Indian auditories by an unpolite exj 
sion. Their greatest speakers attained to a so] 
urbanitas or atticism.* 

For the purpose of better illustrating some p< 
which are barely alluded to in these observation 
well as to introduce several new characters, not t 
ly appreciated without the context of circumsta 
in which they appeared, we shall furnish a some^ 
detailed account of a General Council of the Con 
erates holdeu at Onondaga, in January 1690. 
object of it was to take order upon a message 
them from the Count de Frontenac, Governor of ( 
ada, the purport of which will appear in the proct 
ings. It may be premised, that the Onondaga c< 

* History of the Five Nations. 
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ciil-houBe was commonly preferred on these occa^ns, 
on account of the central position occupied by that 
tribe in regard to the other four.* The English au- 
thorities at Albany were formally invited to attend ; 
but Chey contented themselves with sending their 
public Interpreter, to take note of what passed, to- 
gether with three Indians instructed in their name to 
Sissuade the Five Nations from entertaining thoughts 
of peace, or even consenting to a cessation of arms. 

The Council opened on the 22d of the month, eighty 
sachems being present In the first place Sadekai^- 
ATiE, an Onondaga, rising in his place, addressed 
himself to one of me English messengers from Alba- 
ny. He informed him, that four deputies were pres- 
ent from the Canadian Governor, viz. : three Indians 
who had formeriy been carried prisoners to France, 
and a sachem of the Praying Indians in the* French 
interest who lived near Montreal ; and that Governor 
Frontenac had notified them of his appointment, and 
of his having brought over with him from France 
Tawerahet and twelve other Indians formerly car- 
ried prisoners to that country. Then taking m his 
hand the wampum-beltf sent by the Count, and hold- 
ing it by the middle, he added : — 

" What I hav« said relates only to one half of the 
belt. The other half is to let us know that he intends 
to kindle his fire again atCadaraqui next spring. He 
therefore invites bis children, and the Onondaga 
Captain Decanesora, in particular, to treat there with 
bim about the old chain." 

AoARAHTA was Chief Sachem of the Praying In- 

* It is impossible to say how much influence this cir- 
cnmstance might have on the ambition of the Onondaga 
orators. It wul be observed, that the tribe enjoyed rath- 
er more than its eaual share of rhetorical distinction. 

t The practice of confirming stipulations and making 

Sroposals by belts, so commonly adopted among the In- 
ians, <Mimot be understood in any way better than by 
obsenring the various instances mentioned in the text. 




their adhering to the geoeral covenant. This V 
handed round among the sac I leme, and then laidasi 
lo be preserved. 

At the end of ihese ceremonieB, SBdeknnntie n 
sgsin. " Broihere !" he said, " we must stick to c 
brother Quider, and re^^ Yonoudio aa our eneoi 
he is a cheat." By Quieter he meant Ptier, r«ferri 
to Peter Schuyler, Mayor of Albany ; a gendem 
much esteemed by the five tribes, but whoM nan 
faarbg DO labials in their language, tbey were uml 
to pronounce. 

After some farther proceedings, the Endtsb Int 
ja^ter was desired to deliver hia message nam All 
ny. He told them that a new Governor had arri^ 
in the province, with o large number of fresh troo] 
that England was at war with France ; and that 1 
people of New-England were fitting out aa espe 
tion agiuDst Canada. He advised them nottotr 
with the French, but at all events only at AJbai 
That people, be said, would keep do agreement aa 
anywhere elw. 

The sachema now held a coriBultation IDi;ether 
some time, the result of which, was thus declared b 
speaker chosen for the purpose, and who is eupposec 
have been Sadekanatie. The difiereutpi^^ w< 
addressed respectively to the deputies of the pail 
referred to. 

"Brothers! Our fire burns at Albany. WewiUi 
■end Decaneaora to Cadaraqui. We adhere to < 
old chain with Corlear — We will prosecute the t 
with Yonondio — Wevrill follow your advice in dra 
ingoff our men from Cadarsqui. Brotlieis! Wei 
^ad to hear the news you tell us — but tell us no lie 

" Brother Kin«hon ! We hear you design to et 
■oldiois to the eastward agoinat the Indians thei 
Bui we advise you, now so inaoy are united agai 

" New-Hampshire and M«ine 
Colonial, and known to ba ins 
the Freach. 



war wittti, 
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the French, to fall immediately on ihem. i&rike at the 
root ; tshen the trunk shall be cut douniy the branches wiU 
/aU of course,^ 

'' Corlear and Kinshon, — Courage ! Courage ! In 
the spring to Quebec ! Take that place — ^You will 
have your feet on the necks of the French, and all 
their friends in America." 

Another consultation terminated in the adoption of 
the following answer to be sent to the Canadians. 

1. *^Yonondio! You have nodfied your return to us, 
and that you have brought back thirteen of our people 
who were carried to France — We are glad of it You 
desire us to meet you at Cadaraqui next spring, to 
treat of the old chain. But, Yonondio ! how can we 
trust you, who have acted deceitAiUy so often ? Wit- 
ness what was done at Cadaraqui — ^the usage our 
messengers met with at Uttawas, and what was done 
to the Senecas at the same place." Here a belt was 
given, indicating a willingness still to treat. 

2, ^Thurensera, Oghuesse andErtel! Have you 
observed friendship with us ? If you have not, how 
came you to advise us to renew friendship with Yon- 
ondio ?" A belt also was attached to this answer. 

3b ^'Tawerahet! The whole Council is glad to hear 
of your return with the other twelve. Yonondio ! — 
You must send home Tawerahet and the others this 
preseDt winter — before sprinc. We will save all the 
j^rench we have prisoners till that time." 

4. Ycmondio ! — ^You desire to speak with us at Ca- 
daraqui ; — ^Don't you know that your fire there is ex- 
tinguished? It is extinguished with blood. You 
must send home the prisoners in the first place." 

5. ^ We let you Imow that we have xnade peace 
¥dth the Wagunhas." 

6. ** You are not to think that we have laid down 
the axe, because we return an answer. We intend 
BO such thing. Our Far-fighters shall continue the 
wnr till our countrymen return. 

7. << When our brother Taworahet Is returned, then 
WB win speak to yoa ot peace." 



Such was the result of tbe great e: 
thifl time by the Canadian Government ti 
the Five Nations, and to draw them uway from the 
English Bllianco. The whole proceeding, tlioueh ia- 
dec^ it fiimisbee no oitraordinaxy Bpceitnens of their 
eloquence, illuati-ntes in the plainest manner the very 
faTorabla cireunisttincos under which their orators 
came Torward, and the inducements they had to de- 
vote their genius to the council -houae, even in pref- 

SodekBnotie, who acted a prominent part in the 
Onondaea Council, and was himself of that tribe, 
appeared to great advauiage upon several other occa- 
aioDB. The favorite orator of the Confederates, how- 
ever) duling mo^t of Ihe period in which he flour- 
ished, was DECAfreaoiiA, whose name has already 
been mentioned. That Snchem was for many yeara 
almost JnfariabEy employed as the Speaker In their 
. negotiations with both French and English. He was 
one of the deputies who fell into the hands of Adarlo; 
and we have seen tliat in the message of Count Frou- 
tenae to the Onondaga Council, be Invited "hischil- 
dren,and Decanesoru,lhe Onondaga Captain, in partic- 
utsr," to treat witli him at Cadaraqui. The Confeder- 
ates, on the otherhand, wgnily their disposition to cod- 
tinuetbewar by saying," we will not send Decane- 

Mr. Colden, who knew tliis orator well, and beard 
him apeak Irequently, gives him credit fur a perfect 
fluency, and for " a graceful elocution tliac would have 
pleased in any part of tlie world." He was tall, and 
his person well made; and his features are said to 
have borne a resemblance to the busts of Cicero. It 
is much to be regretted in his case, as in many oth- 
ers, that but very slight indications of his eloquence 
are preserved to these times. Such ea are preserved, 
probably do him very imperfect justice. Some of 
them, however,allea8t indicate the sBjgacity.tlie cour- 
^tisy, the undaunted courage, and the highminded h 
^■^ honor, which, among the countrymen of E 
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esora as among those of Quintillian, were no less 
recommendations of the oraunr than they were vbtues 
of the man. 

In the winter of 1693-4, after a long series of hos- 
tilities between the Confederates and the French, — at- 
tended on both sides with alternate suffering and in- 
jury, until both were heartily weary of the war,— cer- 
tain artful prc^sals, artfully set forth by Jesuit mes- 
sengers, were at length so well received by all the Con- 
federates excepting the Mohawks, that a council was 
summoned at Onondaga to act upon them. The 
English were civiHy invited to attend ; and although 
both they and the Mohawks neglected to do so, no 
measures were adopted in council, except with die 
understanding that they should not be final without 
being first submitted to tlie examination of both those 
parties. With this view, several sachems were sent 
to Albany, and of these Decanesora was the priacipal 
and the speaker. The account which he gave to Ma- 
jor Schuyler and the Albuiy magistrates of the nego- 
tiation now p^ndinff, including its origin, is a fine 
specimen, as Mr. Colden observes, of his ait, not only 
in smoothing over an affair undertaken against the 
English interest and advice, but also in introducing 
and enforcing his own views of the sovereign dignity 
of the Five Nations. 

« Brother Cayenguirago,"* he began, " we are come 
to acquaint you, that our children, the Oneidas, having 
of themselves sent a messenger to Canada, he has 
brought back with him a belt of peace from the Gov- 
ernor." 

" As soon as Tariha [the messenger] arrived at Can- 
ada, he was asked, where the six hundred men were, 
that were to attack Canada, as they had been informed 

* An Indian appellation, signifying a swift arrow , giv- 
en to Governor Fletcher in consequence of the prompt 
succor he had once rendered the Five Nations, in an 
•merffency occasioned by a French invasion. Schuyler 
k addressed as representmg the Governor. 
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by Oariokese, a Mohawk Deserter P He assured them 
there was no such desien." 

*^ He was carried to Quebec, where he delivered his 
belt, with Uie following proposition. < Yonondio, if 
you would have peace'go to Albany, and ask it there, 
for the Five Nations will do nothing without Cayen- 
guirago.' The Governor of Canada was angry at this, 
and said, he had nothing to do with the Governor of 
New York ; he would tteat only with the Five Na- 
tions ; the peace between the Chnstians must be made 
on the other side the great lake. He added, he was 
Sony to see the Five Nations so far degenerated as to 
take a axth nation into their chain, to rule over them. 
' If you had desired roe to come and treat in any of 
your castles, I would have done it ; but to tell me I 
must go to Albany, is to desire of me what I can by 
no means do. You have done very ill, to suffer the 
people of New York to govern you so fiir, that you 
dare do nothing without their consent. I advise you 
to send two of each nation to me, and let Decaneso- 
ra be one of them. I have orders from the King my 
master to grant you peace, if you come in your prop- 
er persons to ask it.' The Governor of Canada after* 
wards said, 

^ ^ Children of the Five Nations, I have compassion 
for your little children, therefore con>e speedily and 
speak of peace to me, otherwise I'll stop my ears for 
the future : by all means let Decanesora come ; for if 
the Mohawks come alone, I will not hear them ; some 
of all the Five Nations must come. Now,Tariha, re- 
turn home, and tell the Five Nations, that I will wait 
for their coming till the trees bud, and the bark can be 
parted from the trees. I design for France in the 
spring, and I leave a gentleman to command here, to 
whom I have given orders to raise soldiers, if you do 
not come in that time. And then what will become of 
you ? I am truly grieved to see the Five Nations so 
debauched and deceived by Cayenguirago, who is 

* CoUen. 
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lately come to New-York, and by Quider. Fonnef ly 
the chief men of the Fiye Nations used to converse 
with me ; but this GrOTernor of New York has so delud- 
ed you, that you hearken to none but him ; but take 
care of what Will follow, if you hearken to none but 
him.' " 

Here the orator took occasion to explain, very 
shriewdly, why the deputation to which he belonged 
had been delayed so long, with some other matters of 
the same kind. He then reported the following res- 
olutions agreed upon by the Council to be sent to the 
Governor of Canada. They were probably his own 
composition, the Council having been called, and the 
whole transaction in a great measure managed by 
himself. 

1. " Yonondio! — ^You have sent for me often, and 
as often asked, why I am afraid to come ? The great 
kettle of war that you have hung over the fire \s the 
reason of it." Here Decanesora said he was to lay 
down a belt, and ask the Grovemor's consent to the 
other two which he held in his hand. 

8. " We now not only throw down the kettle, and 
thereby throw the boiling water out of it, but like- 
wite break it to pieces, that it may never be hung up 
again, — ^by this second belt." 

3. "Hearkten Yonondio! — ^You are sent from the 
French King, your master. So is Cayenguirago from 
the Great King and Queen of England. What I am 
now about to speak to you, is by inspiration from the 
Great Spirit. You say that you will have nothing to 
do with our brethren of Cayenguirago. But I must 
tell you, that we are inseparable. We can have 
no peace with you so long as you are at war with 
them ;" — ^which, added Decanesora, is to be confirm- 
ed by the third belt. 

The noble fidelity to engagements here set forth 
as a sacred principle, was rar from being the result ot 
either fear or mere affection ; and this Sch\w\eiVk\xiv- 
self had the opportunity of testing, befot© m^ ^«^^^^ 
tation leA Albany, 
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7» ^ The Governor of Canada's- words, and the 
Resolutions of the Five-Nations,^' said the orator In 
conclusion, *' are now before you. Consult, therefore^ 
what is to be done* If it be necessary for the Breth-* 
ren to go to our castle, to advise us farther, be not Un- 
willing." Here he laid down a large belt, eleven rows 
deep, and seven fathoms of wampum. This signi- 
fied an amicable disposition ; but when, on the ensu- 
ing day, Major Schuyler replied that he would con- 
sent to no treaty with the French, and proposed that the 
deputation, and Decanesora in particular, should visit 
him again at the end of seventy oavs, the rejoinder was, 
after consultation, that they would visit him. ^ But 
as for myself," said the old Sachem, '^ I cannot diiqxise 
of mjrself vnthout their directions. If they order 
me, I shall willingly return. We did not expect to 
hear such positive prohibition of keeping apy corres- 
pondence with the French. If any mischief happen 
within the seventy days, let us not blame one another. 
Consider again what is most for the public good — and 
let it be spoken before we part." 

This was confirmed witli a large belt of fourteen 
deep. Major Schuyler afler wards asked, a second 
time, whether they would wholly suspend correspon- 
dence with the French, for the term last mentioned. 
" I have no authority," said the orator, " to answer this 

Question. I shall lay the belt down in every one of 
le castles, and say, that by it all correspondence is 
desired to stop with the French. / cannot promise that 
this unU be complied urithy 

The conference did not end here. On the sixth 
day, Schuyler called the deputation together, for the 
purpose of making a new and vigorous effort How 
much influence his assertions or arguments, alone^ 
might have had, cannot be determined, for a fortunate 
incident occurred which materially altered the aspect 
of affairs, being just in season to enable him to car- 
ry his point for the time. The stipulation attached to 
i^ecanesora's final consent does him high honor. 
" Yoa have at last shxil up t\v© "wo^ xo CvcAda^'* he 
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said; " biit we have one tiling to ask, afler mature de** 
liberation, which we expect will not be refused us." 
The Major observed, that ererv thing shoidd be gran- 
ted which he thought essential to tlie character or the 
security of the nation. He then proceeded to request, 
that ah English messenger mi^ht be permitted to ac- 
company one to be sent by himself to the Praying 
Indians in Canada. The objects were first, to inform 
those Indians of what he had ascertained to be the 
true character of the Jesuit who had been among the 
Five Nations; secondly, to notify them of the meet- 
ing aj^inted at Albany, and of the consequent ina- 
bifity of the deputies to visit them at the sanne time, 
88 had been proposed ; and thirdly, to agree upon a 
continued cessation of arms until they rMgkt be able 
to visit them. Decanesora iiiither desi^, that if 
Schuyler should not send a messenger, he would at all 
events put these propositions in writing, as a token of 
his assent to them. 

Afier all, events took place, owing in no small de- 
gree, as we shall find, to the English themselves, 
which determined the chieflainsto visit the Canadian 
Governor in the spring. Some explanation of these 
events is furnished by the following speech of Sade- 
kanatie. He, with his fellow deputies, visited Gover- 
nor Fletcher at AHxiny, in May, (1694,) and in the 
eoursd of the conference which ensued, delivered hi» 
sentiments in the following manly and forcible style : 

"Brother Cayenguhago ! — Some of our sachems 
agreed, last winter, that we should keep no correspon- 
dence with the French. We confess we have broken 
diat promise. We liave received a messenger from 
Canada. We have sent our deputies to Canada in 
vetum, [Decanesora being one.] The belt is not yet 
arrived by which we are to acknowledge our fault in 
the matter. The reason of our doing it is truly this, 
-— fM are afraid of the enemy J^ 

** When a messenger came last year from C«XAdiS^ 
to Onondaga, our brother Cayenguirago ducYisK^S^ 
our meeting in General Coimcil atOnondasjafto coir 
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Bult on that message, and ordered us to hold our Gren 
eral Council here at Albany on that affair. The priv* 
Uege of meeting in General Council when we please, 
is a privilege we always have enjoyed ; no former 
Governor, of the name of Corlear, ever obstructed 
this privilege. We planted a tree of peace in this 
place with them. Its roots and branches extend as far 
as Virguiia and New-England, and we have reposed 
with Measure under its shade. Brother, let us keep 
to that first tree» and let us be united and unanimous ; 
such prohibition of our assemblies will be of ill con- 
sequence, and occasion differences between us. 

^ We acknowledge, I say, our sending agents to 
Canada fof peace. We were encouraged in doing this 
by the knowledge we have of the Governor of Cana- 
da. He is an old man, and was formerly Governor 
of that place. He was always esteemed a wise peace- 
able man, and therefbre we trust our message will 
have a good issue. We did not take it amiss that 
you sent to the Dewagunhas, nor that Amout was 
sent to the Satanas, both of them our enemies; and, 
for the same reason, our brother Cayenguirago ought 
not to be displeased with our sending to the French 
for peace. 

''We, Onondagas, acknowledge ourselves to have 
been the chief promoters of this Message. We have 
sent in all nine sachems with nine belts. It is truf 
we are now under much uneasiness in having trustei 
so many sachems in the French hands, being almoc 
half the number we have in our nadon, but we wei 
in haste to prevent the designs the French had again 
our countries and yours, by the great warlike prepe 
tions they were making in Canada."* 

He concluded with specifying the instructions th 
deputies had received, and presented a belt in c< 
firmation of all he had said. Colonel Fletcher 
plied, that he would not discuss any other subject 
liJ he was satisfied what reason there was for charf 

* CoUen. 
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-faim with having forbidden the Council, and made 
peace with the Indian tribes, as alleged by the ora- 
tor. This appears to have been a mistake ; and ac- 
cordingly, on the ensuing day, it was frankly acknowl- 
edged to be such, and that in terms which left no oc- 
casion to doubt the speaker's sincerity. ** We assure 
you," he said, ** we will never separate from you. We 
still have one head, one blood, one soul, one heart 
with you." This was said in reference to the alleged 
prohibition of the Council. " As to the Dewagun- 
has and^hawanons," added the speaker, ^ we are con- 
fident Cayenguirago will not admit them uito his gov- 
ernment, till they have made peace with us. That 
we shall willingly grant. When our enemies are 
humbled, and beg peace, why should they not have 
it ? Let them come and live ttiUh us. It wiU strengthen 
our cotmtiy,"* He then proceeded thus : — 

*^ Brother Cayengu'u^o ! — ^When the Christians 
first arrived in this country, we received them kindly. 
When they virere but a small people, we entered into 
a league with them, to guard them from all enemies 
whatsoever. We were so fond of tiieir society, that we 
tied the great canoe which brought them, not with a 
rope made of bark to a tree, but with a strong iron chain 
fastened to a great mountain. Now, before the Chris- 
tians arrived, the General Council of the Five Na- 
tions was iield at Onondaga, where there has been, 
from the beginning, a continual fire kept burning ; it 
is made of two great logs, whose flame never extin- 
guishes. As soon as the hatchet-makers [their general 
name for Christians,] arrived, the General Council at 
Onondaga planted this tree at Albany, .whose roots 
and branches have since spread as far as New-Eng- 

\ 

*A Roman principle, recognised in the practice 
as well theory of the Five Nations. Golden says, 
*^ they encourage the people of other nations [including 
captives] to incorporate with them?*' Thus, for exam- 
ple, the Sixth Nation was added to the ConfedeiaAi vix 
J712. 
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jd, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Yii 

nia; and under the shade of this tree all these Eng 
sh colonies have frequently been sheltered." 

Here the orator gave seven fathoms of wanoipuni 
^ renetff Ute chain ; and promised, as he declared hi 
expectation of receiving, mutual assistance in case c 
an attack from any enemy. 

^ The only reason, to be plain with you," he con 
tinned, " of our sending to make peace with th* 
French, is the low condition to which we are reduced 
while none of our neighbors send us the least asMSl 
ance, so that the whole burthen of the war lies on u 
alone. Our brethren of New-England, CTonnecticui 
P^mflvlvania, Maryland and Virsinia, of their owi 
acc<»a thrust their arms into our chain ; but since th 
war began we have received no assistance from them 
We, alone, cannot continue the war against the Frencli 
by reason of the recruits they daily receive from tfa) 
other side the great lake. 

^ Brother Cayenguirago! — Speak from your hear 
Are you resolved to prosecute the war vigoroai^ 
affainst the French ; and are your neighbors of vindn' 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New-Kr 
land, resolved to assist us ? If it be so, notwithstand' 
any treaty hitherto entered into, we will prosecute 
war as hotly as ever. But if our neighoors will 
assist, we must make peace, and we submit it to 7 
consideration, by giving this great belt fifteen de^ 

"Brother Cavengulrago I — I have truly toldyo 
reasons which have induced us to offer peace t 
French ; we shall likewise, from the bottom c 
hearts, inform you of the design we have in thJ 
ty. When the Governor of Canada shall ha 
cepted th'e nine belts, of which I have just m 

}rou, then we shall have something more to say 
arge belts, which lie still hid in our bosor 
shall lay down first one and say, *' we have e 
Cayenguirago, with whose people we have \ 
tea in one chain from the beginning. They 
included in this treaty *, we cannox s^ xVv^tc 
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hi bloody war, while we mt in easy peace.' If the 
Governor of Canada answer, that he has made a sep- 
arate peace with us, and that he cannot make any 
peace with CayenguiragO, because the war is from 
over the great lake ; then we shall lay down the sec- 
ond great broad belt, and tell the Governor of Can- 
ada, * if you wiU not include Cayenguirago's people, 
the treaty will become thereby void, as if it had nev- 
er been made ;' and if he persists, we will absolutely 
leave him." 

While the conference was going on at Albany, De- 
canesora and his fellow deputies arrived at the ca^e of 
the Praying Indians, near the falls above Montreal. 
Thence they were conducted, by the Superior of the 
Jesuits, to Quebec. They had their audience of the 
Grovemor of Canada with great solemnity, in the 
presence of all the ecclesiastics and officers of dis- 
tinction, and of the most considerable Indians then 
in the place. Every day, while they remained, they 
were entertained at the Governor's table, or at those 
of the principal citizens. On the other side, it is said 
of the veteran Decanesora, that shrewdly accommoda- 
ting his coat to his company, he made himself still 
more personable than usual, by the aid of a splendid 
arrangement which might have done credit tp a mod- 
em ambassador. He was clothed in scarlet, trim- 
med with gold ; and his reverend locks were covered 
with a laced beaver-hat, which had been given him 
by Colonel Fletcher a few months before. Neither 
ceremony nor decoration, however, nor even good 
dinners, mitigated the old orator's firmness. 

** Father !"* — he said to the Governor, after men- 
tioning the objects of the deputation, — "If we do not 
conclude a peace now, it will be your fault. We have 
already taken the hatchet out of the River Indians 

* 'A term used in mere courtesy, and because the Gov- 
ernor chose to call the Indians his children.' So a Sa- 
chem explained it to one of the New YoiVl OoN«tXtfst^i 
Uiat it ^* sigjuSed notMng.** 

F2 
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[Hudson's river] whom we incited to the war. But 
we must tell you, that you are a bad man. You are 
incxMistant You are not to be trustecL We hme had 
war together a long time. Still, though you occa- 
oooed the war, we never hated the house of Ogfauesw 
[the Montreal gentleman.] Let him undertake the toO- 
some journey to Onondaga. If he will come, he shall 
be welcome. 

^ Father !" — he continued, — ^^ We are now speaking 
of peace, and therefore I must speak a word to lh» 
Praying Indians, and first to those of Cahnawaga 
[chiefly Mohawks.] You know our customs and man- 
ners. Therefore make Yonondio acquainled with 
themi^ — ^Assist in the good woric of peace. As for jfou," 
^dressing a party of praying Indians most of whom 
iiad once been Onondagas^) ^ you are worse than the 
French themselves. You deserted from us, and sided 
with our enemies to destroy us. Make some amends 
now by forwarding peace." He then resumed his 
address to the Governor. 

^^ You have almost eaten us up. Our best men are 
killed in this bloody war. But we forget what is past 
Before this we once threw the hatchet into the river 
of Kaihohage,* but you fished it up, and treacher- 
ously surprised our people at Cadaraqui. After that 
you sent to us to have our prisoners restored. Then 
the hatchet was thrown up to the skv, but you kept a 
string fastened to the helve, and pulled it down, and 
fell upon our people again. This we revenced to 
some purpose, by the destruction of your peofue and 
bouses in the island of Montreal. 
^ " Now we are come to cover the blood fiwm our 
sight, which has been shed by both sides during this 
Jong war. 

" Yonondio ! — ^We have been at war a long time. 
We now give you a medicine to drive awav all ill 
thoughts from your heart, to purge it and make it dean, 
and restore it to its former state. 



'Near Oswego j on Lake OnUxro, ^\L«t« ^^ tsMtf 
W'tb M. De ia Barre was neftotia-Ud. 
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** Yonondio ! — ^We will not permit any settlement at 
Cadaraqui. You have had your fire there thrice ex- 
tinguished. We will not consent to your building that 
fort ; but the passage through the river shall be firee 
and clear. We make the sun clean, and drive away 
all clouds and darkness, that we may see the liglt 
without interruption. 

"Yonondio ! — ^We have taken many prisoners fix>m 
one'another, during the war. The prisoners we took 
have been delivered, according to our custom^ to the 
families that have lost any in the war. They no lon- 
ger belong to the public. They may give them back if 
they please. Your people may do the same. We 
have brought back two prisoners, and restore them to 
you."* 

In the course of his reply to this speech, the Grov- 
emor observed, that he should not make peace with 
Gayen^uirago. But Decanesora, nobly and fearlessly 
true to every engagement as to his own honor, prompt- 
ly declared that he never would agree to a peace for 
the Confederates, except on condition of a truce for the 
English. " All the country," said he, '^ will look upon 
«ie as a traitor ; I can ti'eat with you no longer. " And 
undoubtedly, anxious as he was to effect the object of 
bis embassy, he would have returned home disap- 
pointed, had not the Governor, afler a discussion of 
Uiree days, fibally yielded, by agreeing to undertake 
no enterprise against New York during the summer. 
Another difficulty arose upon the Governor's inmsting 
on having hostages left with him, which the Sa- 
chem would not consent to. The matter was adjust- 
ed by the voluntary proposal of two Indians in his 
company to remain. 

After the return of the Deputation to the country ot 
the Five Nations, a conference was held at Albany 
between a new deputation on their part, and the Gov- 
ernor of New- York. The latter, well knowing how 
tnuch the neighboring colonies were interested in the 

* Golden. 
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result of the French ufgodatioo, invited sererBl of 
them to send repmnuatives, wliich they accordingly 
did* Among dKMe present were the Governor dT 
New-Jenev, and five commisHoners from Maseaehn- 
■elti and Connecticat Onthe other band, Decane- 
■om'aDd fladekanatie both attended in the name of 
the Five Nations. The former gave an enet aoeoont 
of eveiy thing which paawd at wiebec The kuw, — 
rfho seems rather to" have coveUd omKxrtanities of 
dedarin^ the fieest sentiments in the neest manner, 
which his oolleajpe indeed never <fecWtwi» opened 
&e eon&rence with a lone speech upon the hirtoiy 
€i the English and Inman intercourse; how tte 
league had begun, and had beto enlarged and atrengtb- 
euM ; and finally, — -.what was the chief din of^hia 
argument, — ^ow o&ar colomef, as he ssid, had tfaruit 
their arms into the chain, but had given fitde or'BO- 
aanstance against the common enemy. There was 
some cause for this complaint, and the orator was re- 
solved that be would not be misunderstood when he 
stated it ''Our brother Cayenguirago's arm^'' he 
continued, ''and our own are &dff, and tired with 
holding fast the chain. Our neighbors sit stOl and 
amoke at their ease. The fiit is melted fix>m our fledi, 
and fiillen on them. They grow fiit while we grow 
lean." 

** This chain made us the enemy of the French. If 
all had held as &st as Ctnrenguirago, it would bave 
been a terror to them. If we would all heartily join, 
and take the hatchet in band, our enemy would soon 
be destroyed. We should forever afier live in peace 
and ease. Do but your parts^ [probably addr^ing 
the Commissioners] .and tnunder itself canAot break 
the chain." 

Thus closely did the orators, who were in other 

words the statesmen of the Five Nations, investigate 

the condi|ct alike of their enemies and their amc*, 

and thusfieely and fearlesidv did they in aU cases ez- 

/zrasET tbemselvea as they telu ■ Characters of every 

desciipdoa came under tliek cogcozAXiee* l&sxtf»]e» 
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VTe& and maclmiatioDS, political and personal, were 
' brought to bear upon them on all ades. The French 
emissary plied them at one turn, and the English ped- 
ler at the next ; and they talked and traded with ei- 
ther or both, as the case might be, with the same indo- 
lent imperturbable gravity. Each party went away, 
perhaps, chuckling over the ease with which he had 
imposed upon savage simplicity, and flattering him- 
self that their opinion of his honesty was at letuft ade- 
quate to his own opinion of his shrewdness. But the 
event proved otherwise. 

Decanesora once said to Major Schuyler, in reply 
to the latter's suggestion of fraud on the part of a 
Jesuit messenger of the French, — '^ We know that the 
priest favors h^ own nation. But it is not in his pow- 
er to alter our affection to our brethren. We wish 
you would bury all the misunderstaqdings you have 
conceived on his account, — and we likewiae wiik vou 
gaoe leas credit to the rum-carriers than you aoJ* 
This was a palpable hit, truly, and a deserved one. 
And thus, generally, were the Barbarian Orators, after 
all, upon the safe side. Nothing daunted their spirtt 
Nothing deceived their sagacity. 
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made also upon the Ottawas ; and we accordingly 
find them, in conjunction with the Chippewas, aidmg 
the French on all occasions, until the latter surren- 
dered the jurisdiction of the Canadas to the English. 
Several hundred of their warriors distinguished Aenh" 
selves at-the disastrous defeat of Braddock. 

Pontiac was probably at the head of this fyrce. 
Several years before, he was known as a warrior of 
high standing and great success ; and as «iariy as 1746^ 
he commanded a powerful body of Indians^ mostly 
Ottawas, who gallantly defended the people of De- 
troit against the formidable attack of a number of 
combined Northern tribes. But a far more important 
trial, both of his principles and his talents, was yet to 
come, in the transfer of power from the French to 
the English, which took place at the termination of 
the long war between those nations, ending with the 
peace of 1761. The stations upon the Imbm were 
given up in 1760. The first detachment of British 
troops which ever penetrated into that region, was 
sent, during this year, for the purpose of taking formal 
possession. That force was commanded by Major 
Rogers, and from the " Concise Account of North 
America," written by him,* we obtain our knowl- 
edge of the earliest interview between Pontiac and 
the English. It is "allowed to have the merit of 
authenticity ; and although not so definite as might 
be desired, it furnishes a variety of characteristic and 
singular facts. 

Major Rogers says, that * on the way,' — meaning 
generally the route from Montreal to Detroit,— *e was 
met by an embassy from Pontiac, consisting of some 
of his own warriors, together with several chieft be- 
longing to subordinate tribes. The object was^ to in- 
form him that Pontiac, in person, proposed to visit 
him ; that he was then not far distant, coming peace- 
ably ; and that he desired the Major to halt his de- 

' PubJiabed in London : 1765. We Vvvre a * JoumaT 
of the nme expedition, from ibe vaxsift ^xw. 
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tachmeot, * till such time as he could see him with his 
own eyes.' The Deputies were also directed to 
represent their master as the King and Lord of the 
country which the English had now entered. 

The Major drew up his troops as requested, and 
before long the Ottawa Chieilain made his appear- 
ance. He wore, we are told, an air of majesty and 
princely grandeur. Afler the first salutation, he stern- 
ly demanded of the Englishman his business in his 
territory, and how he had dared to venture upon it 
without his permission. Rogers was too prudent and 
too intelligent to take offence at this style of reception. 
Nor did he undertake to argue any question of actual 
or abstract right He said that he had no design 
against the Indians, but, on the contrary, wi^ed to 
remove from, their country a nation who had been an 
obstacle to mutual friendship and commerce between 
tiiem and the English. He also made known his 
commission to this effect, and concluded with a pres- 
ent of aeveral belts of wampum. Pontiac received 
them with the single observation, — ''I shall stand in 
the path you are walking till morning," — and gave, at 
the same time, a small string of wampum. This^ 
writes the Major, was ns much as to say, * I must not 
march &rther without his leave.' 

Such* undoubtedly, was the safest construction ; 
and the sequel shows that Pontiac considered it the 
most civiL On departing for the night, be asked 
Rogers whether he wanted any thing which Ats coun- 
try afiforded ; if so, his warriors should bring it for 
hun. The reply was discreet as the offer was gener- 
ous, — ^that whatever provisions might be brought in, 
i^ould be well paid for. Probably they were ; but the 
English were at all events supplied, the next morning, 
with several bags of parched com and other necessa- 
ries. Pontiac mmself, at the second meeting, offered 
the pipe of peace, and he and the English officer 
smoked it by turns. He declared that he thereby 
made peace with the Englishman and \ii&\xoo^\«n.^ 
that they should pass through Msdoimnioisa^i^n^^^'S 
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unmolested by his subjecta, but protected by them 
firom all other parties who might inclioe to be hos* 
tile. 

These were no idle promises. Pontiac remained 
in company with his new friend constantly after the 
first interview, until he arrived at Detroit He em- 
ployed one hundred of his warriors to protect and as- 
sist a corps of soldiers, in driving a large number of 
fat catde which had been sent on for the use of the 
troops, fit)m Pittsburgh, by the way of Prenu'Isle. 
He also despatched messengers to the several Indian 
towns on the south side and west end of Lake Erie, 
to inform them that Rogers had his consent to march 
through the country. Under such auspices, the Ma- 
jor might reasonably have felt himself safe, afler 
reaching his destinatioti. But the chieilain under- 
stood his situatiou better than himself. He kept near 
him so long as he remained at Detroit ; apd Rogers 
acknowledges that he was once at least ' the means 
of preserving the detachment ' from tJie fury of a 
body of Indians, who had assembled with sinister 
purposes at the mouth of the Strait. 

This incident leads us to remark, that almost all the 
tribes on the Northern waters who had associated 
and traded with the French during the term of their 
jturisdiction, — and but few of them there were who 
had not, — sincerely lamented the change which had 
occurred in public affairs. They were very generally 
prejudiced against the new coniera, as they were at- 
taclKid to the old residents. Perhaps the latter, individ- 
ually, if not otherwise, fomented the spirit of discontent 
But, however this might be, there were reasons 
enough in the ancient relations maintained between 
the French and the Indians, independently of argu- 
ment or comment, why such a spirit should manifest 
itself under the circumstances we have mention- 
ed. 

The fact itself is indisputable. It is proved by facts, 
subsequent and consequent It is also proved by ma- 
ny respectable authorities, onW ox\^ oi yi\\\c\v ytvU be 
here referred to, for the sake of \\\\\e.u^\\oti« 
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Mr. Henry, the well known author of *<TreT«ki 
and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Ter- 
ritories, between the years 1760 and 1766," speaks 
of an af&ir in point, which happened at the 
little island of La Cloche,* in Lake Huron, on his 
voya^ in the spring of 1761, from Montreal to 
Michilimackinac. He found a large village of In- 
dians at this place, who treated him in the kindest 
manner, until * discovering that he toas an EngHshmany* 
they told his men that the Miohilimackinac In- 
diana would certainly kill him, and that they might 
therefore as well anticipate their own share of the 

EiUage. On this principle they demanded a part of 
is stores, and he deemed it prudent to make no re- 
sistance. He observes, afterwards, that his mind was 
'.oppressed' with the repeated warnings he received 
of sure destruction where he was going. Again, — 
''the hostility of the Indians was exclusively a^inst 
the English ;" and this circumstance suggested to Hen- 
ry a prospect of security in assuming a Canadian dis- 
guise, which fortunately enabled him to complete his 
expedition. 

But the difficulty did not cease here. Hewainow 
in the neighborhood of Pontiac, and amonff the tribes 
subject to his influence. What manner of men they 
were, and how far the master-spirit may be supposed 
to have flUed them with the fire of his own soul, will 
appear from a speech of one of the Chippewa Chieft, 
MiNAYAVANA, who, with a band of his own tribe, vis- 
lied the newly arrived trader at his house in Miphili- 
mackinac. The courage and the eloquence of this 
man, blended as they are with the highest degree of 
savage chivalry, almost make us suspect his identity 
with the Ottowa Chieflain himself. The name is by 
no means conclusive against such a conjecture, for it 
would be an extraordinary fact in Indian Histoiy, if 

^ - -I * ■■■. ■■■« ■■ — ^^^ ■ » ■ IM^— ii«^^»^— M 

* So named by the French, from a rock on the island^ 
which, being struck, rings like a beU, 
e2 
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lidied a man as Pontiac were known onlj 
pellatum, and especially when he associated 
■ge number of tnbeiB^ speaking as many dif 
iffuages. 

r describes his hero as a person of remaikabh 

ace, of commanding stature, and with a singu 

le countenance. He entered the room when 

/eller was anxiously awaiting the rasuk of hii 

illowed by sixty warriors, drmed and decora 

the most formal and impoedng fiishioD of wai 

word was spoken as they came in, one by one 

1 themselves on the floor at a signal from th> 

f, and began composedly smoking their pipef 

Avavana, meanwhile, looking steadfiistly at Hear} 

le various enquiries of his head-boatman, a Cans 

/I. He then coolly observed, that "the Englisl 

re brave men, and not afi^d of death, since the 

red to come thus fearlessly among their enemies, 

solemn pause now ensued for some time, until di 

idians havmg finished their pipes, the Chieftar 

ok a few wampum-strings in his hand, and con 

enoed the following harangue : 

^ Englishman ! — ^It is to you that I speak, and I r 

and your attention ! 

^ Englishman ! — You know that the French K 
our nther. He promised to be such ; and w( 
turn, promised to be his children. This promis* 
ive kept 

** Englishmnn ! — It is you that have made war 
lis our father. You are his enemy ; and how 
mid you have the boldness to venture among ' 
lildren ? You know that his enemies are oi 
''Englishman! — ^We are informed that our 
le kins of France, is old and infirm ; aad ihi 
tigued with making war upon your natio 
lien asleep. During his sleep, you have ta 
intage of him, and possessed yourselves of 
iut ma nap is almost at an end. I think I 
wadjr sdrnngj and inquiring for his childr^ 
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dians ; — and, when he does awake, what must be 
come of you ? He will destroy you utterly ! 

^EuglishmaD ! — Although you have conquered the 
French, you have not yet conquered us ! We are not 
your slaves. These lakes, these woods and moun- 
tains, were lefl to us by^our ancestors. They are our 
inheritance, and we will part with them to none. 
Your nation supposes that we, like the white people, 
cannot live without bread, and pork, and beef! l&ut, 
you ought to know, that He,-Uhe Great Spirit and 
Master of Life, — has provided food for us, in these 
broad lakes, and upon these mountains. 

" Englishman !-—Our father, the king of France, em- 
ployed our young men to make war upon your na- 
tion. In this warfare, many of them have been kill- 
ed ; and it is our. custom to retaliate, until such time 
as the spirits of the slain are satisfied. Now the spir- 
its of the slain are to be satisfied in either of two 
ways. The first is by the spilling of the blood of the 
nation by which they fell ; the other, by covering the 
bodies of {he dead, and thus allaying the resentment 
of their relations. This is done by making presents. 

" Englishman ! — ^Your king has never sent us any 
presents, nor entered into any treaty with us. Where- 
fore he and we are still at war; and, until he does 
these things, we must consider that we have no other 
father, nor friend, among the white men, than the 
king of France. But, for you, we have taken into 
consideration, that you have ventured your life among 
us, in the expectation that we should not molest you. 
You do not come armed, with an intention to make 
war. You come in peace, to trade with us, and sup- 
ply us with necessaries, of which we are much in 
want. We shall regard you, therefore, as a brother ; 
and you may .sleep tranquilly, without fear of the 
Chippewas. As a token of our friendship, we pre- 
sent you with this pipe, to smoke." 

The interview terminated in a manner which re- 
minds us of Pontiac's meeting wit\i ^BLo^^t^. "^vsia.- 
YBvana gave the Englishman bis YiaaA— \na cotk^w^:- 
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ions followed his example — the pipe weDt round in 
due order— and, after being politely entertained, aU 
quietly departed. If this was not the Ottowa him- 
self, he was certainly a kindred spirit ; and if the for- 
mer exercised authority over many such characters, — 
as he probably did, — it is not difficult to account for 
the confidence which dictated the design, or for the 
measure of success which attended the prosecution of 
one of the mightiest projects ever conceived in the 
brain of an American savage. 

This project was a combination of all the tribes on 
and about the Northern waters, perhaps partially 
with an ultimate view to the restoration of the French 
Government, but directly and distinctly to the com- 
plete extirpation of the English. 

It has been observed by a writer who has done sig- 
nal justice to tiie genius of Pontiac, "that we are no- 
where told the causes of disaffection which separated 
Mm from the British interest,''* * There is an allusion 
here to the information furnished by Rogers, who in- 
deed states that Pontiac " often intimated to him that 
he should be content to reign in his country, in sub- 
ordination to the king of Great Britain, and was wil- 
ling to pay him such annual acknowledgement as he was 
abU, injurs, and to call him his f7h(;Zc."f But, without 
in the least dispai-aging the honesty of Rogers, we are 
inclined to dispute the propriety of what we suppose 
to have been rather his own inference than the Chief- 
tain's declaration. A disregard to niceties of expres- 
sion, on the part of both speaker and hearer, was no 
udcommon thing at interviews of this kind,— one par- 
ty being always eager, and both frequentlv ignorant 
enough, had they even tolerable means of communi- 
cating together in language at all. 

The context confirms this opinion. It appears sin- 
gular, at first glance, that Pontiac should propose 
calling the British king his Unde. An appellation, 

* Discourse of Governoi Cass. 
/ jRo^ers' Account, p. '/i42 *. LiOivdoTi^^NAnxi. 
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indeed^--B8 the Iroquois orators told the English at 
Albany, — ^^ngnified nothing,' in itself; and yet, as re- 
fdmag to die term Father, applied by Minavavana 
and the Northern Indians generally, to his Christian 
Majesty, it did signify, at least, that Pontiac meant to 
pay a slighter deference to the British king than to 
the French. No aUegiance was acknowledged to ei- 
ther. As Minavavana said, ''the Indians had no 
Hather among the white men" — ^passing that courtesy 
for what is ^as worth — *'' but the king of France. 
That, however, did not prevent them from owning and 
claiming their own woods and mountains. It did not 
entitle the French king to command the services, in- 
stead of ' employing ' the assistance of their young 
men. It did not blind them to the fact, that although 
llie Engli^ had conquered the French, they had not 
conquered them.* It makes the matter still more 
clear, in regard to what was the understanding of 
Pontiac, and what ought to have been thatof Roigera, 
that, according to his own statement, the Chienain 
^assured him [on the same occasion when the lan- 
guage last referred to is said to have been uttered,] 
that he was inclined to live peaceably with the English, 
while theu used him as he deserved, and to entourage 
iheir settling in his country ^ but intinaded that if thxy 
treated him with neglect, he should shut up (he way, and 
exclude them from it" In short, concludes the same 
writer, "his whole conversation sufficiently indicated 
that he was far from considermg himself a conquered 
Prince, and that he expected to be treated with the 
respect and honor due to a King or Enaperor, by all 
who came into his country or treated with him." \ 

On the whole, we have seen no evidence, and we 
know of no reason for presuming, that he was ever 
any farther attached to *the British interest,' or rather 
any otherwise affected towards the idea of becoming 
attached, than is indicated by the very independent 
declaration made as above stated. In regard to the 



* Speech of JWinavavana. t Rogera* AccoxwiX.,^. ^ASfc« 






^'^rjK^^tnay add al«?' *f^s, pe«»«S'.S 
tets ;— «^.^,^,„ towards the »" . accustoBoeo 

\ WW with tbem. ^" i,ci\s, and »aae ifeg, 

ents, and talked a affairs,*-*)**?" jblir own t 
an inte^f " "'^'^et always «ff^^|er people- . 

ToUcoutae o^ ^°- 
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manittoted but a slight dispoffltion for natiooal courte- 
sy, or for indiyiduai intercouice, or for a beneficial 
commerce of any description. In other words, they 
* neglected ' — to use Pontiac's phrase, — aU those cir- 
cumstances which made the neighborhood of the 
French agreeable, and which might have made their 
own at least tolerable. The conduct of the latter 
never gave rise to suspicion. Theirs never gave rest 
to it. 

Thus, we suppose, the case might present itself to 
the mind of the Ottawa Chieflain. And while such 
was the apparent disposition, or indifference to any dis- 
position in particular, of the English towards the In- 
dians, — and such the consequent liability, if not the 
reasonable prospect on the part of the latter, if the for- 
mer should occupy Canada, — Fontiac was not likely 
to forget that they had conquered the French. He 
saw too that they were rapidly and firmly establish- 
ing their new dominion, by movements which, at all 
events, did not purport to promote the interest of the 
Indians. And he knew, no doubt, — certainly he soon 
ascertained, — that whereas the French of Canada and 
the Colonies of New-England had hitherto, by their 
action upon each other, left the third party in a good 
measure disengaged, — the new comers were them- 
selves from Old England, if not New ;— speaking the 
same language (and that a strange one to the natives ;| 
subject to the same government; and ready at all 
times to be very conveniently supplied and supported, 
to an indefinite extent, by those powerful Southern 
Colonies which had long before destroyed or driven 
ofiTthe Indians from their own borders. 

So Pontiac reasoned ; and he looked into futurity 
far enough to foresee that ultimate fatal result to his 
race, which now was the only time, if indeed there 
was yet time, to prevent Immediate occasions of 
hostility there might be besides ; but these must be 
the subject of mere speculation. Affections whiclido 
him honor, predisposed him to beWeve xYi«X\)tv«^^%~ 
Hah bad done iDJuatice to his old fneud&th^ Yt€iiO(i\ 
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and the Freneh aught Ibrther endflSTor to wwHMifty 
liimtlmt^i0j]iaddflod<memji]9liGatohii^^ Bat^h 
was eeilaii^'th^iiad treated tiiin with nei^aet' And 
Ikartfon^ fbllowing his own (nindmli^ ai well as the 
inqmlse of pride, he reedved to *'iiiut i^ the waT» 
How ftr he succeeded, and b^ what naeaB^ will ba 
our next sub|ect8 of considerBtion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

t^ontiac's plan of campaign — He commences active pre* 
parations — Council of 3ie Ottawas — Grand Council if 
the Northern tribes — Dream of the Delaware— Maxims 
promulgated by Pontiac — Estimate of the number 
and force of his allies — Conmiencement of the war — 
Surprisal of nine English posts — Mode of surpriial — 
Artifice adopted at Michilimackinac, and result — Re- 
duction of Detroit undertaken by Pontiac in person-— 
His interview with the commandant — His plan discov- 
ered; and the surprise prevented — Letter firom Detroit. 

The plan of operations adopted by Pontiac, for ef- 
fecting the extinction of the English power, evin* 
ces an extraordinary genius, as well as a courage 
and energy of the highest order. This was a sudden 
and contemporaneous attack upon all the British 
posts on the Lakes — at St. Joseph, Ouiatenon, Green 
Bay, Michiiimackinac, Detroit, the Maumee, and 
the Sandusky — and also upon the fbrts at Niagara, 
Presqu'Isle, Le Boeuf, Verango and Pittsbui^. Most 
of the fbrdfications at these places were slight, being 
rather commercial depots, than military estabOshments. 
Still, against the Indians they were strong-holds ; and 
the positions had been so judiciously selected by the 
French, that to this day they command the great ave- 
nues of communication to the world of woods and 
waters in the remote north and west It was mani* 
fest to Pontiac, familiar as he was with the geography 
of this vast tract of countiy, and with the practical, 
if not technical maxims of war, that the possession 
or the destruction of these posts, — saying nothing of 
their garrisons, — would be emphatically * shutting up 
the way,' If the surprise could be simultaneous, 
80 that every English banner which waved u^xv a. 
line of thousands of miles should be pTOBtcaxedi ax 
I the same moment, the garrisons would Via UDs3c\a 
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to exchange assistance, while, on the other hand, the 
failure of one Indian detachment would have no eSdCt 
to discourage another. Certainly, some might succeed. 
Probably, 3)e war might begin and be terminated 
with the same single blow } and then Pontiac would 
againl)e the Lord and King of the InxMid land of his 
ancestors. 

The measures taken in pursuance of these calcula- 
tions^ were worthy of the magnificent scheme. The 
chieflain fbit confident that success would multiply 
friends and allies to his cause. But he knew equally 
well, that friends andalliestohiscause wereas neceasaiy 
to obtain success. Some preliminary principles must 
be set forth, to show what his cause was ; and however 
plausible it might appear in theory, exertions must 
also be made to give assurance of its feasibility in 
practice. A belligerent combination of some kind 
must be formed in the outset ; and the more exten- 
sive, the better. 

Pontiac commenced operations with his owd 
tribe ; the Ottawas being, for several reasons, pecu- 
liarly under his control, at the same time that their 
influence over other tribes was hardly inferior to his 
own influence over themselves. Some of these 
tribes had fought with them against the English, not 
many years before ; and the connection between 
them was so apparent in the time of Major Rogers, 
that he considered them as ^^ formed into a sort of 
empire." He expressly states, also, that the En^^ 
roVf as he supposed Pontiac then to be, was '^ elected 
from the eldest tribe — which is the Ottawawas, some 
of whom inhabit near our fort at Detroit, but are most- 
ly further westward, towards the Mississippi" He 
might well add, that Pontiac " had the largest erapir& 
and greatest autliority of any Indian chief that hai 
appeared on the continent since our acquaintance 
with it"* The truth probably was, that the tribes 
here described as coniederates, were noost of them 



Roger's accouivl)^.^^. 
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related to each other by descent, more or less remote^ 
]y. Some we;« iDtiinntely associated. AH would be 
rather disfiosed to act together jn any great project, as 
they dretuiy had done, (i^id as most oji' them have 
since, during the American Revolution, and duiing 
the last war with Great Jiritain.) Still such was and 
is the nature of Indian government, that it was 
necessary for Pontiao to obtain the se|iarate concur- 
rence and confidence of each. Xo gain over tlie Otta- 
w&s first, v^as not to strengthen his authority, jndeedi 
bur it was adding much to his influence. 

The Ottawas, then, were called together* and the 
yfyth was discloQ^, explained and enforced, with all 
the eloquence and cunning which Pontiac could 
bring to his task. He ap|>ealed to tb<3 fe;ars, the 
bopesy the ambition, the cupidity of htd hearers — 
their regard for the common interest of the race, 
their hatred of the Engfish, and ib^ir gratitude and 
love for the French. We are-told by a modem his- 
torian, that sonie of thh Ottawoa had been disgraced 
by bfaws.* Such a suggestion,, whether weU found- 
ed' or hotj might prob£S>ly ^ made, and 'would of 
courae have its effect. So would the display of a 
(ett, which the chieftain exhibited, and which he pro- 
fessed to have received from the Kuig of France, 
uiging him to drive the British from the country, and 
to open the paths for the return of the French* 

Toese^ topics having been skilfully managed, and 
the Ottawas warmly engaged in the cause, a grand 
couDcH of the neigbOouring, tribes was convened at 
the river Aux Ecorces. Here Pontiac again exerted 
his 'talents with distinguished effect With a pro- 
iound knowledge of the Indian character, and espe- 
d^lly aware of the great power of superstition upon 
their minds, he related, among othei' things, a dream^ 
in which the Great Spirit, (the orator said,) had se- 
cndy disclosed to a Delaware Indian the conduct 
be expected his red children to pursue. Mi« 

^ViBcottne of Govertkot Cass. 
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Dute instructions had bee|!i graciously giTen, msitr 
able to the existing crias in their fortunes, and re- 
markably coihcident, it will i)e observed, with the 
])rinciples and projects of the chieflain faimsel£ 
They were to abbluin from" the use of ardent spir- 
its. Tliey were also to abdndon,the use of all En- 
glish manufactures, and to i-csume their boirs and 
arrows, and the skins of the animals for clothing. 
It is needless to eulogize the aigacity which dictatQu 
boili tlicRe pro|)osals: "and why,'' the orator conclu- 
ded, " why, said the Great Spirit indignantly to the 
Delaware, — do you suffer these dogs in red clothing 
to enter \c>ur country, and take the land I have eiven 
you ? trivQ thein from it !-^Drive them ! — ^When 
you are in distress I will help you !"* 

It is iK)t difiieult to imagine the effect which this 
ariful ai)pf«l to yrejudice tuid passion might have 
on tlic inlkmable temperament^ of a multitude 
of credulous and excited siu^ages. The name of. 
Pontitic uloue was j\ Ivo&t ; but the Great Spirit was 
for them, — it was impossible to fail. A plan of cam- 
jjnigu was concerted on the spot, and belts and 
srpeeches were sent to se<ure the co-of)eration of the 
Indians aloii^^ ihe whole line of the Ironiier. 

Neither th« precise numl>cr nor power of those 
who r.etunlly je-ined the combination can now be' de- 
termined. 'I'he Onawns, ilie Chip])ewas, Qnd the 
Pottawatamirs were among the most active. The 
two fcruKr '.)! th( <• had sent six hundred warriors in 
one body to the (N^tenee of Fort Du Quesne. The 
Ottawas of L':\rl)i-e Croche, alone, mustered two 
inuidred and fifty fl^rhting men. The Miamies were 
en«:aged.f So were ih(; Sacs, the Ottagamies (or 
Foxes,) the Menominies, the Wyandots, the Missis- 
sagas, the Shawanees ; and, what was stril mote to 
the purpose, a large number of the Pennsylvania ond 
Ohio Delawan^s, and of the Six Nations of New York. 
The alliance of the two last-named parties, — in itself 
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die r^ult of a m&ster-piece of policy, was necessary 
to cotn|)ietethaX vast system of attack wiiich coni|)re- 
hended all the3**itish positioaa from Niagara to Green 
Hay and tbe Potoniap. . 

TJiepIan woei at length tl\prongWy matured: The 
work of extirpation coinmeuce<i on oraboiUthesame 
day, from'ndrtli to south, and ft-om east to west. 
Nine of the Bvitish forts were captured. Some of 
the garrisons were completely surprise<l, and massa- 
cred pn the spot; a few^ individuals, in other cases, 
escaped. The officer who' commanded at Presqu'- 
Isle,- defended himself two .days, during which tiirie, 
the savoffto are said to have fired his block-house 
about fitty thi^s, but the soldiei-s extinguished 'the 
flames as often. .It was then undermined, and a 
traia was laid for an explosion, when a capitulation 
was proposed and agreed' upon, under Which a part 
of thQ garirison was canied captive to the north-west. 
The omeer was afterwards given up at Detroit. 

A, great number, of English traders were taken, 
on^ their way, from all quarters of the country, to the 
iliffer^nt forts; and ilieir goods, as w^ll those of the 
re3idents at ^!uch f)iaceS, and the stores at the de|)6ts 
thepriselves, of coui^e became prize to the conquer- 
oi-B. Pittsburgh, with the 'smaller forls, Ligonier, 
Bedford, and otheiTS in that neighbourhood, vvere 
closely beset, but successfully defended, until the 
arrival of large reinforcements. 'The savages made 
annends for these failures l)y a series oi' the most 
horrible devastations in detail, partirularly in Now 
York, Pennsylvania, and even in Northern Virgijiia, 
which have ever been coinmitted upon the continent. 

In cose of most, if not all of the nine sur[)risals 
first mentioned, quite as much was effected by strata- 
gem as by force, and that apparently by a preconcerted 
Sstem which indicates the far-seeing 8U[)erinlen- 
ince of Pontiac himself. Generally, the com- 
maJiders were secured in the first instiuice, by parties 
admitted within the forts imder \i\e y^Yeleweei o.^ m- 
or iri^ndahip. At Mwunee, ot the ^V\\ivi\\ea^V5>s^ 
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not be thrown to the goal desired, is struck in any 
dii*ection by which it can be diveited from thut de- 
sired by the adversary ; that, at sucli a moment, noth- 
ing could be less likely to excite premature alarm 
among' the spectatoi-s of the ainuseihent, than that 
the Imll should be tossed over the pickets of the fbrt; 
or that having fallen there, it should be instantly fol- 
lowed by all engaged iti the game, — struggling and 
Bbouting, in the uurestraiiied pursuit of a rude ath- 
letic exercise. 

Such wa» precisely the artifice employed ; and to 
be still more sure of success, the Indians had persua- 
ded as many as they could of the garrison and sot- 
tlei-s, to come voluntarily without the pickets, for ihe 
purpose of witnessing tlie game^ which was said to 
be played for a high wager. Not fewer than four luni- 
dred were ejigaged on both sides, and consequeuily, 
possession of the fon being once gained, the situation 
of the English must be desperate indeed. The ))ar- 
ticulars of the sequel of this horrid transaction, fur- 
nished by Henry, are too interestijig to be wholly 
omitted. - ; 

The match commenced with great animation, 
vvithout tlie fbrt. Henry, however, did not go to 
witness it, being engaged in writings letters to his 
Montreal friends, by a canoe which was just upon 
the eve of departure. He had been thus o<*cupied 
something like half an hour, when he suddenly 
heard a loud Indian war-cr}', and a noise of general 
confusion. Going instantly to his window, he saw a 
crowd of Indians within the fort, furiously cutting 
down and scalping every Englishman they found; 
and ho could plainly witness the last struggles of 
■ome of his particular acquaintances. 

He liad, m the room where he was, a fowling-piere 
loaded with swmi-sliot. This he immediately seized, 
and held it for a few minutes, expecting to hear the 
fort-drum beat to arms. In this dreadful interval, he 
ttw several of his countryman fall •, tiwd rc\ci\ci \}c\?kxx 
one fstrvffgliDghetwGCTt theki\ees cf \\^es\l^•o.^vi^>'*^^^^^ 
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holding them in this manner, scalped tbepi while jtt 
alive. At length, disappointed in the hope of seeing 
any resistance made on the part of the garrison, and 
sensible, of course, that no efibrtof his-single arm could 
avail against four hundred Indians, he turned his at- 
tention to his own safety. Seeing several of the Ca- 
nadian villagers looking out composedly upon the 
scene of blood — neither opposing the Indians nor 
molested by them — he conceived a hope of fiudmg 
security in one of their houses. 

He immediately climbed over a low fence, whidi 
was the oiHy separation between the yard-door of 
his house, and that of his next neighbour, Monsieur 
Langlade. He entered the house of the latter pre* 
cipitately, and found tbe whole family jgazing at the 
horrible spectacle before them. He addressed him- 
self to M. Langlade, and begged that he would put 
him in some place of safety, until the heat of the 
affair should be over — an act of charity which 
might preserve him from the general massacre. 
Langlade looked for a moment at him while he 
spoke, and then turned again to the Window, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and intimating that he could do 
nothing for him — " Que voudruz-voua que Ten fe^ 
raisT 

Henry was now ready to despair ; but at this mo- 
ment, a Pani woman,* a slave of M. Langlade, beck- 
oned to him to follow her. She guided him to a 
door, which she opened, desiring him to enter, 
and telling him that it led to the garret, where he 
must go and conceal himself. He joyfully obeyed 
her directions ; and she, having followed him up to the 
garret-door, locked it after him,-and with great pres- 
ence of mind took away the key. Scarcely yet 
lodged in this shelter, such as it was, Henry felt an 
eager anxiety to know what was passing without 
His desire was more than satisfied by his finding an 
aperture in the loose board walls of the house, which 

*5aid to belong la an Indian nation of the South-' 
no doubt tbe same now c*Tt^^Tf^^7 ca.VteA.'^^'vn***. 
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afibrded bim a full view of the area of the fort 
Here lie beheld with horror, in sbn|>es the foulest 
and most terrible, the ferocious triumphs of tht 
savages; The dead were scaiimd and mangled ; the 
dying were writhing and shrieking under the unsati- 
ated knife and the reeking tomahawk; and from 
the bodies of some, ripped open, their butchers were 
drinking the blood scooped up in the hollow of joined 
hands, and quafied amid ^shouts of rage and victory. 
In a few minutes, which to Heniy seemed scarcely 
one, every victim who could l)e found being de- 
stroyed, there was a general cry of, " all is fintfijied'' — 
and at this -moment Henry heard some of the sava- 
ges enter Langlade's house. He trembled and grew 
nijnt with iear. 

' As the flooring of his room and the ceiling of the 
room beneath consisted only of a layer of boards, he 
noticed every thing that passed ; and he heard tlie In- 
dians inquire, at tlieir entrance, whether there was 
any Englishtnan about. M. Langlade replied, that 
" He could not say— he did not know of any" — as 
in fact he did not — ^*' tliey could search for themselves 
(he added) and would soon be satisfied." The state 
of Henry's mind may be imagined, when, immedi- 
ately upon this reply, the Indians were brought to 
the garret door. * Ltickily some delay was occasioned 
— ^through the management of the Pani woman — 
perhaps by the absence of the key. Henry had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to improve these few mo- 
ments in looking for a hiding place. This he found 
in the comer of the garret, among a heap of such 
birch bark vessels as are used in making maple-su- 
gar; and he had not coniuletely concealed himself, 
when the door opened, ana four Indians. entered, all 
armed with tomahawks, and all besmeared with blood 
from head to foot. 

The die appeared to be cast. .Henry could scarce- 
ly breathe, and he thought that the throbbfng of bis 
heart occasioned a noise loud enough to beVr^'^ Vaxti. 
The. Indians walked about tbe garret m ^Nerj ^xt^*^- 
tioD; and one of them approached \aca »» «\Qaw^^ 
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that, at a particular moment, had he put 
hand, he must have touched him. Favore 
er, by the dark colour of his clothes, and tl 
light in a room which had no window, I 
mained unseen. The Indiaim took sev 
about the loom— entertaining M« Langia 
while with a minute account of the proc 
the day — and at lust i-eturnod down stairs. 

Such is the travellei'^s account of the fal 
ilimackinac. Tlio fate of Detroit remains 
nmoreimporumt |X)sition than even Michili 
An immense quantity of valuable goods,— oi 
8ays,to tlie amount of five huudi*ed thousand 
was known to be there stored. What ws 
moment, its capture would release the Frei 
itants of the Strait fi-om their tenijKirary 
to the Engli.sh, and would consfMjUfutly 
hitherto scpaiiito lines of operation pursu 
Indian tribes above and below. Under 
cunistanres, its reduction was in pei-son t 
by Pontine. 

The town is supposed at this period to '. 
enclosed by a single row of })ickets, form' 
four sides of a square ; there being block 
llie corners and over tlie gatrs. An open 
tervened between the bouses and tlic })ick 
formed a place of arms and encircled tl 
The fortifications did not extend ta the ri 
^atc opened in the directiou of the strean 
fur from it, where, at the date in (piestion, t 
vessels, fortunately for the iubabifants, ha 
lie at anchor. The onlnance of the fort c( 
two six-poimdei-8, one three-pounder, and t 
tai-s; all of an indifferent quality. TIk 
nuirdiered one liundred and thirty, includir 
besides whom there were in the village some 
forty individuals who wen^ habitually enga 
fur-trade. The inadequate proportion of 
even to the size of the place, may be infe 
the fact, tiiat the stockade w\\\cVv foimed iu 
ty was move tlian one thouaami£Q(iX\o\x^ 



'"end oFtL.T..^'rior m ,f,^«,""'es from ,?"'^!^ 
Gli™ : '"■ *«'o..„ i* ■'""ne.l S i"' "»■' 
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and having maile n generous payment, dismissed her. 
She went to the outer door, hut there stopped, and tor 
some time loitered uliout as it' her errand wass<till un- 
performed. A servant asked her what she wonted, hut 
she made no answer. — The Major himself observed 
her, and ordered her<tol>e railed in, when, afler some 
hesitation, slie replied to his enquiries, that ashe had 
always treated her kindly, she did not like to take 
av^-ay the elk-skin, which he valued so highly ; — she 
con I( I never bring it back. The Commandant's curiosi- 
ty .wasofcoui-se excited, and he pressed the examina- 
tion, until the woman at length disclosed every thing 
which had come to her knowledge. 

Her information was not received with implicit cre- 
dulity, but the Major thought it prudent to employ the 
night in taking active measures for defence. His 
iirmsanduuuiiunition were examined and arranged ; 
and the traders niid their dependants, as well as the 
garrison, were directed to he ready tor instant service. 
A guard kept walch on the ramparts during the night, 
it being apprehended that the Indians might antici- 
pate the pi-eparations now known to have been made 
for the next day. Nothijig, however, was heard after 
dark, except the sotuid of singing and dancing, in 
the Indian cunip, which they always indulge in 
upon rhe eve of any great enterprise. The particu- 
lars of the council of the next day, we- shall furnish 
on the authoritv of a writer already cited. 

In tiie ujoniing, Pontiacand his warriors sang their 
war-song, danced their war-dance, and repaii'ed to 
the fori. They wcue admitted without hesitation, 
and were conducted to the council house, where Ma- 
jor Gladwyn and ijis officei's were prepared to re.ceive 
them. Tliey perceived at the gate, and as they pas- 
sed through the streets, an unusual activity and move- 
ment among the troops. The garrison was under 
arms, the guanls were doubled, and the oflicers were 
armed with swords and pistols. Pontiac enquired of 
the Bntish commander, what was the cause of this 
unusual a/jjjeuruiice. lie was ariswcved^ that it was 
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proper to keep the young' rheii to iheir duty, lest they 
should become idle ftnd ignorant. The business of 
the council then conniienced, and Pontine proceeded 
to address Major Gludwyn. Hissf'^^^'^ wasbohl and 
mehacing,.and his manner and gesticulHtions vehe- 
ment, and they became still inore soj aa he a])pi'oach- 
ed the critical moment. ' When he was upon the point 
of presenting the belt to Major Gladwin, and all was 
breathless ex|)ectation, tlicdrnmsnt the door of the 
council bouse, suddenly rolled the charge, the guards 
levelled their pieces^ and the British officers drew their 
swortis from their scabbards. Pontine was a brave 
man, constitutionally and habitually. He had fought 
in many a battle,'aiid /)ften led his wnrrioi-s to victo- 
ry. But this unexf)ected and decisive pmof, that his 
treachery wtis discovered arn1 prevented, entirely dis- 
concerted him. Tra<liiion says he trembled. ' At 
all' events, he deliveretl his belt, In the usual man- 
ner, and thus failed to give bi^ party the cducerted 
signal of* attack. Major Gladwyn inmicdiately ap- 
proached the chief, and drawing aside his blanket, 
discovered the shortened rifle, and then, after stating 
His knowledge of the plan, and reproaching him jR:yrl)is 
ireacheiy, onlered him from the fort. The Indians 
immecHately- retired, and as soon ns tliey had passed 
the gate, th'fey gave the yell, and fii-ed upon the gar- 
rison. They then jyi-occe<led to the couunons, where 
was lying an aged Enghsh woman with her two sons. 
These they uuu-dered, and afterwards repaired to Hog 
Island, where a discharged serjpnnt resided with his 
family, who were all bnrone immediately massaci-ed. 
Thus was tiTe vVnr commenced.* 

As to leading facts, this accoimt is without doubt 
correct. Perlhips it is in all the minutite. We have 
however seen a somewhat dif?*erent version, which, 
as the affair is one of great interest, we shall here 
annex without comment. It was originally furnish- 
ed in a letter from a gentleman residing iu Detroit 
- ' ' III ' ■ 

* Discourse of Gov. Caaa* 
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at the time of the attack, addressed M a fnend 
in New- York, and dated- July 9, 17G3. It mny 
be seen in the meet re«})nctnble paficrs of that- period, 
and is l)elieved to .be iiiiquestioiiably authentic As 
to many circumstances the writer's statement ames 
with that just given, although the conference (per- 
haps another one) is said to have taken place on the 
7th of the month. The sequel is thus: 

At the dose of the interview, the Indians returned 
disconcerted, and cneam{)ed on the farther side of the 
river. Pontiac was repi*oached by someof the young 
warriors for not having given the signal (the ap{H3ar- 
ance of the garrison having surprisitiT him.1 He told 
them, that he did not suppose they were' willing to lose 
any of their men, as thoy must have done hi that case ; 
if they were, hewould still give tiiem an op|)ortunity, 
whether the garrison should be under arms or not. All 
were satisfied with this proposition — "^in consequence 
of vvliich," — proceeds our informant, — ^ Pondiac, with 
some othei's of the chiefs, c*ime the next day, be- 
ing Sunday, to smoak the Pifie of Peace with the 
Major, who despise<l them so mu<th in consequence 
of their treachery, that he would not go nigh them*; 
but told Captain Campbell* if /tchad a mind he might 
speak with them. The Captain went, and smoaked 
with them, when Pondiac told him he would come 
the next day and hold a conference with the Major, 
and to ivipeawcty all cause of suspicion he tvould bring 
all his old and young men, to take him by the hand in 
a friendly maimer." 

This certainly looks much hke a genuine Indian 
artifice. The writer then says, that " after repeating 
several pieces of such stuff, he withdrew with his gang 
to his camp." The next morning, (Monday, the 9th,J 
as many as sixty-four canoes wore discovered, all oi 
them full of li>dians, crossing the river above the fort. 
A few of them came to the gates and demanded per- 

* The immediate predecessor of Gladwyn in the con*- 
mand of the post. 
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mission for the whole company to be admitted,' for a 
council.' The Commandant refused this request, but 
expressed his willingness that some forty or fifty 
should come in, that being quite as many as was usu- 
al in such cases The messengers returned to their 
.coforades, who were lying an^ litanding all around 
.the fort, at the distance of two hundred yards. A 
consultation now took place, and then, we are told, 
*^ they all got up and fled oft* yelpinsjike so many Dev- 
i1s.-^They instantly fell upon Mrs. Tumbell, (an Eng- 
lish woman to whom Major Gladwyn hud given a 
small Plantation, about a Mile from the Fort,) anid mur- 
dered and scalped her and her two sons ; from thence 
they went to Hogs Island, about a league up the River 
from the Fort, and there murtlered James Fisher and 
his wife, also fourSoldiens who were with them, and 
carried off hi^ Children and Servant Maid prisoners ; 
the same evening, being the 9th, bad an account, by 
a Frenchman, of the defeat of Sir Robert Davers and 
Capt. Robertson." The sequel of the war, and of 
die history of Pontiac, will form the subject of our 
next chapter. 
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Little damage was done in this way, nor did the 
Indians at any tiino undertake a close assault. The 
Coininandout, however, ignorant of their style of war- 
fare, apprehended that movement ; and lie bi:lieved 
that ju such a case, — their numbers Mng now, nc- 
conhng to aome eatimatea, six or seven hundred, 
and acconling to others, about twice .as manv, — ilie 
situation of the garrison would \ye ho|)ele8s. Besides, 
he had but three weeks' provision in the furt, **at a 
pouiMl of bread and two ounces of |>ork a man per 
day." Under these circumstances he immediately 
comm% need preparations for an embarkation on board 
the two veaaels which still lay- in the stream, with the 
intention of retreating to Niagara. 

He was dissuaded from this course by the French 
residents, who positively assured him thnt the ene- 
my wotdd never tlihik of taking the fort by storm. A 
tnice or treaty was then suggested. Some of the 
French, (who were the chief medium of connnuni- 
cation' between the lielligereut imrties,) mentioned the 
circurhstance to Pontiuc ; and the lutter, it is Miid, 
soon after sent in five messeiigers to the fort, pro|>os- 
iog that two of the officers should go out and confer 
witli him at his camp. He also requested, that Major 
Catnpl»e11 might be one of them. That geiitleman 
accordingly went, with the permission tliougii not by 
the command of Major Gladwyn, in the ofternoon of 
We<lnesdav, the llth. Campbell took Lieutenant 
McDougalf with him, and both were attended by five . 
or six of the F^rench. 

Whether the latter had meditated a treachery or 

lot, does not apf)ear. The French residents general- 

y,at all events, caiuiot be fairly charged with improp- 

r conduct between the contending (tarties during the 

ege. They were naturally enough suspected and 

reused, but we have seen nothing proved against thena. 

he two officeni were, however, detained by the 

dians; And Pontiac, who is generally supposed to 

ve conci;ived this scheme for obtaining un advantai^a 

3r the garrison, now se&t in ternoB o£ ca.\to2a0u«B^ 
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These were to the effect, that the troops should im- 
mediately surrender, ^ lay down their arms, as their 
fathers, the Frencii, had been obliged to do-— leave 
the cannon, magazines, and merchants' goods, and 
thei two vessels^nd be escorted in batteaux by In- 
dians to Niagara.** The Major promptly made an- 
swer, that ** his commanding ofScer had not sent him 
there to deliver up the fort to Indians or any body 
else, and he would therefore defend it so long as a 
sinffle man could stand at his side." 

Hostilities now recommenced, and were so vigor- 
ously sustained on the part of Pondae, that for some 
mouths, (says the diary,) ^ the whole Ganison, Offi- 
cers, Soldiers, Merchants and Servants, were upoa 
the Ramparts every Night, not one having slept in a 
House, except the nek and wounded in the Hospital.'' 

Three weeks after the commencement oif the 
sjege^— on the 30th of May,~^e English sentinel on 
duty announced, that a fleet of boats, supposed to 
contain a supply of provisions and a reinforcement of 
troops from Niagara, was coming round * the ))oint,' at 
a place called the Huron Church. The garrison 
flocked to the bastions, and for a moment at least hope 
shone upon every countenance. But presently the 
death-cry of the Indians was heard, and the fate of 
the detachment was at once known. Their approach 
having been ascertained, Pontiac had stationed a body 
of warriors at Point Pel^e. Twenty small batteaux, 
manned by a considerable number of troops, and 
laden with stores, landed there in the evening. The 
Indiana watched their movements, and fell upon them 
about doy-light. One officer, with thirty men, escaped 
across the lake ; but the others were either killed or 
captured ; and the line of barges ascended the river 
near the opposite shore, escorted by the Indians on 
the Imnks and guarded by detachments in each lK>at, 
in full view of the garrison and of the whole French 
settlement. 

The prisoners were compelled to navi^te the 
boatSL A3 the first baueautx amv^ o^^v^osite to tha 
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town, finir British soldiers determined to effect 
their 1il)enitioii, or to perish in the attempt. They 
suddenly changied the course of the hoat, and hy loud 
cries made known their intention to the crew of the 
vessel. Tlie Indians in the other l>oats, and the es- 
cort on the Imnk, fired upon the fugitives, but they 
weresoon driven from their positions hy a cannonade 
from tlie armed schooner. The guanl on Ixmrd this 
boat leaped x>verl>oan1,. and one them drugged a sol- 
dier witli him into the* water, wliere lx>lh were drown- 
ed. The others escaped to the shore,; and the boat 
reached the vessel, with but one soldier wounded. 
Lest the other prisoners might escu|)e, they were im- 
uiediately landeil, and marched up the shore, to the 
lower point of Hog Ishuid, wliere they crostsed the 
river, and were immedintely put to death, wiili all the 
liorribleaccotn|)aiutnent8 of savage cruelty. 

During the month of June, an attempt to relieve 
Che gtirriflon - proved more successful. A vessel 
'which had been sent to Niagara, arrived at the mouth 
of the river, with about fifty troops on boani, and a 
supply of stores. The Indians generally left the 
«ege,.and re|miredto Fighting Inland, for the purpose 
«f intercepting her. They annoyed the English 
very mucli hi then* canoes, till the latter reachccl the 
|>ointof the Island, where, on account of the wind fail- 
ing, they were compelled to anchor. 

The captain had concealed his men in the hold, 
so tliat the Indians were not aware of the strength of 
the crew. Soon afler dark, they embarked in their 
canoes, and proceeded to lioaixl the vessel. The men 
"were silently .onlered up, and took theirstations at the 
guns. The Indians were [buffered to approach clase to 
t^ie vessel, when the captain, by the stroke of a ham- 
mer u|)on the mast, which had been previously con- 
certed, gave tlie signal foractitui. An immediate dis- 
charge took |)lace, and the Indians precipitately fled, 
with many killed and wounded. The next morning, 
tlie vessel <{ro{)})ed down to the mouth of the rivev^ 
where sbs reiuaiflnsd uK daysi woitiiMt £oy «k Yimdu ^"^ 

IS 
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the thirteenth, she succeeded in aflcending the xiver, 
and reaching tbefoit in safety. 

Pontiac felt the necessity of destroviiig these ve»« 
sels, and he therefore constructed riifts tor that pur- 
pose. The bams of some of the inhabitants wera 
demolished, and the materials employed in this work. 
Pitch and other combustibles were added, and the 
whole so formed, as to bum with rapidity and in- 
tensity. They were of considerable length, and were 
towed to a proper position, above the vessels, when 
fire was applied, and they were lefl to the stream, in 
the expectation that they would be carried into con- 
tact with the vessels, and immediately set fire to thenu 
Twice the attempt was made, without success. 
The British were aware of the design, and tool^ their 
measures accordingly. Boats were constructed, and 
anchored with chains above the vessels, and every 
precaution was used to ward off the- blow. The bla- 
zing rafls passed harmlessly by, and other incidents 
soon occurred to engage the attention of the Indians.* 

A week subsequent to this date, we find various let- 
ters from Detroit published in Atlantic papers, of 
which the following passages are extracts. They 
will furnish the reader with an idea of the true situa- 
tion of the garrison at this time, much better than 
could be derived from any description of our own. 

"Detroit, July 6, 176a 
We have been besieged here two Months, by Six 
Hundred Indians. We have been upon the Watch 
Night and Dny, fi'om the Commanding Officer to the 
lowest Soldier, from theStli of May, and. have not had 
our Cloaths off, nor slept all Night since it began ; and 
shall continue so till we have a Reinforcement up. 
We then liojie soon to give a good Account of the Sav- 
ages. Their Camp lies about a Mile and a half fhoin 
the Fort ; and that's the nearest tiicy choose to come 
now. For the fii-st two or three Days we were attack- 

* Discourse o£ Q«nf • Cms. 
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■ed by three or four Hundred of them, but we gave 
them 90 warm a Reception that they don't care for 
<coming to see us, tho' they now nud then get behind 
« House or Garden, and fire at us about three or four 
Hundred Yards' distance. The Day before Yesterday, 
we killed a Chief and three others, and wounded 
come more ; yesterday went up with our Sloop, and 
battered their Cabins in such a Manner that they are 
'glad to keep farther ofT." 

The next letter is under date of the 9th. 

** You have long ago heard cff our pleasant Situa- 
tion ; but the Storm is blown over. Was it not very 
agreeable to hear every Day, of their cutting, carving, 
boiling and eating our Companions ? To see every 
Day dead Bodies floating down the River, mangled and 
-disflgured. But Britons, you know, never shrink ; 
we ai ways appeared gay, to spite the Rascals. They 
boiled and eat Sir Robert Devers ; and we are in- 
formed by Mr. Pauly, who escaped the other Day 
firom one of the Sttitions surprised at the breaking out 
of the War, and commanded by himself, that he had 
aeen an Indian have the Skin of Captain Robertson's 
Arm for a Tobacco-Pouch 1" 

•* Three Days ago, a Party of us went to demolish a 
Breast-work tncy had made. We finished our Work, 
jind were returning Home ; but the Fort espying a Par- 
ty of Indians coming up, ns if they intended to fight, 
we were ordered back, made our Dis|)08itions, and ad- 
vanced briskly. Our Front was fired upon warmly, 
and iieturned the Fire for about five Minutes. In the 
meau time, Captain Hopkins, with about twenty Men, 
filed off to the lefl, and about twenty French volunteers 
filed off to the Right, and got between them and their 
Fires. The Villains immediately fled, and we return- 
ed, as was prudent, for vCentry whom I had placed, 
informed me he saw a Body of them coming down 
firpm the Woods, and our Party bejng butabout eighty, 
"PM not able to cope with their united hand!&. vcv 
^4>0it|.we beat them handsomely, aiid -jex 0^^ T^^v 
hmeb Must to ±etD, for they ran extremeV^ yre^X. ^ ^ 
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only killed their Leader, ond wounded three otliers. 
One of them fired at me ut the Distance of fifteen or 
twenty Paces, hut I su))po6ti my terrible Visage made 
him tremble. I think I shot him." 

This Header* was, according to some aocoiints, ao 
Ottawa Chief; acconling to others, the Jon of i 
Chie£ At all events^ he was a popular if not an im- 
portant nuin ; and his death was severely revenged 
Dv one of his relatives, in the massacre of Captain 
Uampbell. That gentleman had l)een detained a pris- 
oner ever since the pi'0|)osal of a capitulation, togeth- 
er with his friend McDoiigall. The latter e8ca|)ed a 
day or two before the skirmish ; but his unfortunate 
comrade was tomahawked by the infuriate<l savage. 
One accoiuit says, **tliey lioiled his heart and ate kf 
^nd made a |K)uch of the skin of his arms !" The 
brutal assassin fled to Saginaw, apprehensive of the 
vengeance of Pontiuc ; and it is hut justice to 'the 
memory of that Chietlain to say, that lie was. indig- 
nant at the atrocious act, and used every possible exer- 
tion to apprehend the iriunlerer. 

The reinforcement mentioned above as expected, 
arrived on the 2(jth of July. It was a detachment of 
three hundred regular troops. Arrangements were 
made the same evening, for an attack on the Indian 
camp. Hut by some unknown means, Pontiac ob- 
tained infornmtion of the design ; and he not only 
removed the women and children from his camp, but 
seasonably stationed two sfmng parties in ambuscades, 
where they were protected by pickets and cord-wocxi, 
and concealed by the high grass. Three hundred 
men Icfl the fort, about un hour Xntibre day, and 
marched rapidly uf) the bank. They were snfieretl 
to reach the bridge over Bloody-Run, and to proceed 
alK)ut hair way across it, befoi*e the slightest move- 
ment indicated that theenefny was aware of their ap- 
proach. Suddenly a volume of musketry was pouN 
ed in u}>on the troops ; the connnander fell at the first 
d/schargef and they were thrown into instant confti- 
Aoa A jvtreat was with «oiu« d\^c.^ ^ffiwted bf 
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driving the Indians from all their positions at the bay- 
onet^s pojnt, but the English lost seventy men killed, 
and forty wounded. 

This was the last important event attending the 
prosecution of the siege. A modem author observes, 
that Pontiac relaxed in his. efforts, that the Indians 
soon began to depart for their wintering-grounds, and 
that the various bands, as they arrived in the springs 
otqfkssed ikeir Tiesire for ptace. Such seems to have 
been the case at a much earlier, date ; for we find it 
stated under date of the l@th of August (1763;) that 
^ the Hurons, who begin to be wearied of the war," 
had brought in and given up eight prisoners. The 
writer adds, that " the Hurons and Pouteouatamies, 
who were partly forced into the war by the menaces 
of the Ottawas, begin to withdraw." Pontiac had 
been so confident of success as to have made some 
arrangements, it is said, for dividing -the conquered 
territory with the French ;and several Indians planted 
fields of com. But his warriors grew weary of the 
siege, and tiis army was at this time reduced to about 
five hundred. 

Where or how he passed the winter, we are not 
told. But his Riovemeats were still watched with 
anxiety, and the garrison at Detroit, especially, seem 
not to ' have thought themselves safe from liis opera* 
tiona,fromday to day. "We have lately been very 
busy," says a respectable writer, under date of De- 
ternbet 3, 1763, — " in providing. Abundance of Wheat, 
Flour, Indian Com and Pease, from the Country, in 
which we have so far succeeded as not to be in Dan- 
ger of being starved out," It further appears, that de- 
tachments of the enemy were still iii the neighbor- 
hood : **The Approach of Major Wilkius' Party had a 
very f^od effect ; the Enemy moved farther off. ^THa 
widthai PoNDiAC and his tribe have gone to tive Missis^ 
aippij bid we donH believe if." Agnin,— " The Wyan- 
dois, of Sandusky, are much animated against us ; 
thi^ have lieen reinforced lately by mtuiy vilUuoa 
ftom all the notions concerned in tbo Yias:% ^o\b^ 
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as March 25th, we are told that ^ahout twelve Days 
ago, sevenil scaltHng-Purties of the Potewataniies 
. cuiiie to the Settleineiit, &c fVe now -sleep in oiar 
Clothesy expecting an Marm every N^htT* 

But tlie reigii of terror iiiaiiitaiued by the move- 
tneiits of Pontiac was drawing to its close. The 
iiower of the civilized fmrty wad too ujuch for a cotn- 
Linatiou like iiis. General Jiradstreet, with a Ibrce of 
three thousand men, proceeded to Niagara early in 
the JMiininer of 17(>4, on his way to the uortb-west 
Here a graiid council was held, at which nearly two 
thousand Indians attended. One account says there 
were representatives present firom twenty-two difiereut 
tribes, including eleven of the westem,--a ^t strik- 
ingly indicating the inunense fnin of operations 
managed hy tlie influence of Pontiac. Maiiv of his 
best allies had ncAv deserted the chieffaiin. The trav- 
eller, Henry, who was under Bradstreet's coniniaod. 
mentions that he was himself ap|K>inted leader of 
ninety six Chippewas o£ the Sauit de Sainre- Marie, and 
other savages, under the name of the Indian Huttul- 
Ijon ; — "Me," he adds, "whose best liopeJt had veiy 
lately been, to live through their *forl>earance.'* It 
ought to be ol)served, however, in justice to the men 
who were thus led. against tijeir own countrymen 
and kinsmen, that by the time the army reached Fort 
Erie, their number was reduced to Iburteeu by deser- 
tion. 

On the arrival of tlie army at Detroit, wliicli they 
reached without op))osition, all the .tribes in that re- 
gion c'lme in and concluded a peace, with the excep- 
tion of the Delawares and Slmwanees. But Pontiac 
was no more seen. He not only took no part in the 
pending negotiation, but abandoned the countiy, and 
repaired to the Illinois. 

We find no authority for the assertion of Carver, 

that henccfonvanl he laid aside his animosity for the 

English ; and still less, that "to reward Ud$ new ai" 

iachmeni, Govenunent allowed him a handsome |)en- 

non, ^ E ven this writer adimxa vhal his conduct ** at 
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length grew suspicious." Rogers, on the other hand, 
wlio had* good opportunities of knowing the facts, 
says, that while ^^sbme of the Indians letl him, and 
hy bis consent made a separate peace, he would not be 
peratnudhf concerned in it, saying, that when he made 
a peace, it sliouid be such a one as would be useful 
and houorable to himself^ and to the King of Great 
Britain. JSut he has no( aaifet proposed his ierms,^ 

This account I)car8 manifest marks of correctness. 
It agrees with many other illustrations of a uiagna- 
Diniity which might liave made Pontiac a^ fit comrade 
for the Knights of the middle ages. But confirma- 
tions of it may iie found elsewhere. It was the com- 
mon belief ot the times, that he had gone among the 
Illinois, with a view of there holding liimself in rea- 
diness for wliatever might happen to the benefit of the 
great cause for which he was resolved to live and 
ai&; pnd probably, also, to use active measures as 
fast and as far as might be advisable. The following 
passage occurs in an authentic letter from Detroit, 
dated May 19, 1765. 

^ PoKDiAC is now raising the St. Joseph Indians^ 
the Miamies, the Mascontins, the Ouiattenons, the 
Plans and the Illinois, to come to this pisce the be- 
ginning of next month, to make what enect they can 
against us ; for which purpose he has procured a large 
belt for each nation, and one larger than thereat for a 
^Aote^'for the whole. They are to be joined by 
some of the northern Indians, as is reported.- This, 
they say, is to be an undertaking of their own, as 
they arb not to have any assistance from the French. 
* * When Pondiac left the* Miamies, he told them 
to Remain quiet till he came back ; it should then be 
♦all war, or all yieace.' • • I make no doubt of 
their intention to perform what we have heard o^ 
though I don't think it will come to any head. I am 
likewise well convinced, if Pondiac be made to believe 
h§ UHrtdd be weU received at this place^ he would desiai 
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frym amy tidenHon he num have ; but it will be impcMi 
ttble to convince him of that, while there are such a 
number of traitorous villains about him. You eaD*! 
imagine what onost infamous lies they tell," &c. 

It appears from this testimony, that Pontiac had at 
this period re-engaged in his plan of combinatioo. It 
would al^o appear, that he was instigated by some of 
the French ; for it is believed tliat only vndvoidnal$ 
among them were guilty of the practices alleged 
Those at Detroit conducted themselves amicably, 
even during the war ; and some of. them, we have 
seen, volunteered to fight against the. Indians. Still, 
where Foiitiac now was, there would be the best pos^ 
Bible opportunity. of exerting a sinister influence over 
him, there being many Frenchmen among the Illi- 
nois, and they not of the most exemplary charactei 
in all cases. On the whole, it seems to its probable, 
that while the last mentioned combinadon Was really 
'an undertaking of his own,' it might have been 
checked at any moment, and perhra|)s never would 
have been coiiimeTJced, had not Pontiac been renew- 
edly and repeatedly prejudiced against the English 
interest by the artifice of son^e of the French, and 
perhaps some of the Indians. However his princi- 
ples in regard to that subject might remain unchang- 
ed, no abstract inducement, we think, would have 
urged him to his present measures under the circum- 
stances to which he was now reduced. But, be that 
as it may, the principles themselves need not be 
doubted ; nor can we forbear admiring the enei^gy of 
the man in pursuing the exemplification and vindica- 
tion of them in practice. His exertions grew only the 
more daring, as his prospects became more desfierate. 

But his death at length ended at once his disap- 
pointments and hopes, together with the fears of his 
enemies. This event is supposed to have taken place 
in 1767. He was assassinated, at a couocil held 
among the Illinois, by an Indian of the Peoria tribe. 
Carver says, that " either {Commissioned bv one of the 
EogUsh Governors, or inaidgB.tod.V)^ \bA loYe he bore 
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the Engfisb nation, the savage attended him as a spy, 
**aiid Ming convinced from the speech Pontiac made 
in the council, that he still retained bis former preju- 
dices against those J6r whom he note professed a friends 
skipf he plunged his knife into his heurt, as soon as he 
had done speaking, and laid him dead on the silot.** 
. As to what is here said of professed fnendship, the 
writer evidently alludes to his own previous assertion, 
which we have shown to be • unfounded, and for 
which we are still unaMe to perceive the slightest 
grounds. Still several of these suppositions, though 
only to be received as such, are probably trUe. There 
18 little donbt that Pontiac continued firm in his orig- 
inal principles and puipose ; that he exjireiised him- 
self without disguise ; that he endeavored to influ- 
ence, and did innuence, a large number of his coun- 
trymen ; and that the Peoria savage, whether a per- 
sonal enemy or a * spy' — or what is most probable, tfo^ 
(a spy because an enemy,)— did asssassinate him with 
the expectation, to say the least, of doing an accepta- 
ble service to some foreign party, and a lucrative one 
for himserf. We need not assert that he was •com- 
missioned by an English Govtmor,* Pontiac was an 
iodefiuigable and povvei-ful man, and a dangerous foe 
to the English. He was in a situation to make ene- 
mies among his countrymen, and tlie English were 
generally in a situation and disposition to avail them- 
selves of that circumstance. 

From the manner of life adopted by the chieflain 
subsequent to the treaty at Detroit, it might l)e infer- 
red, perha|)Sj that he became alienated from the North- 
ern trilies, including his own, who had been his best 
friends, or that they became alienated fron) him. Wo 
are inclined to believe, on the contrary, that their ne- 
gotiations took place * by Ins consent,' as has been 
stated heretofore ; and that he removed southward, 
as well: with a view to iheir gethd (as regarded 
the. friendship of the English,) as at the same time 
for ^'purpose of recommencing his oy7W o\i^y«C\»«a 
upon a newl/ieatreL and with fresh acton. mvicnA^ 
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thweby gaiD new influence^ whOe ha would low 'littl*^ 
or none of the bid. • ' . 

This «iptMiitlq««J>f9nfim|d> hgr tbe well-autben* 
tfeated §uk thit iHWitwul^ «HM|M9wiii^ aiid the 
PoCtewmmi c e ■otne wriien acURM eeee and FV>x-> 
ea made common aauae in the rmi|ft of hia death. 
.Followinff that iirinei|j|» with the ciMloniuy liKlian 
latitude m aiiiilieMini^ they tmtde warunon the Peo* 
ria tribe. Tne lafter aaaociated' with tlieniaelveit, in 
ddbneoi die Kaakaal^iaB, the Cabokiaai and the lUi- 
noia; but to nopurfibee. Thetw^ ianw tribea arebe* 
lieved to have been wholly extermlBfilBil, and of the 
fimnerpnlya fewfiuniliea remaitt;/ *Tbe merooiy 
of the neat Otniwa Chiei;" aaya a dil^fnguiabedhia- 
torijyi OT that aection, ^\»yti held in reveien^ among 
bis eounnynien : ,aaid wbaterer k the ftte wbieh may 
awdt them, ioB name end deedi will lire in tfaidr tn^ 
didonaiy narratives, incieaiing in inteieat aa tliey in* 
crease in years." - - < 

The astonishing influence ezinrted by tbia remarica* 
ble man so long as he lived, may be inferred from 
the period of peace which succeeded his deadi and 
the punishment of his murderer, edll-moro fcwciblv 
than from any circumstances )we have, noticed, n 
baa been seen, that more than twenty tribes^ who had 
engaged in his combination, appeared at the Ni- 
agara Council His movements • are believed to have 
been felt as far east as among theMicmocks of Nov«- 
Scotia. As far south aa Vu^nia, thev ffen not only 
perceptible, but formidable in the higlieiti degree. 
The agitation produced aniong the innabiliiita^of a 
part of our Western territoiy, within a ftw months^ 
by Black-Hawk and hia aaBOcktes^ acarcely lUus- 
tntes the similar excitement which, in 1763, prevailed 
over a much larger portion c»f the CQntinteit A ftw 
passa^ fit>m periodical publicad<Hi0 oi tliatdalo 
will give a better conceptbn of the truth. 

"NxwYoiUBiJiiiM 
1tj$b^ thatoD MQiidigr.lait«otod«i 
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flomPittiburffh, advising that a Party of Indians had 
murdered CoL Claphani and ail iiis Family." -^ ^ 

/ «Fom» Pitt, May 3l8t. 
There knnoat mefanchely News here. The In* 
dians have broken out in divers Pluces, and have mur- 
dered Col. C. and his Family. An Indian has brought 
a War belt to Tusquerora, who says Detroit was invest* 
ed, and St. Dusky cut of^* All Levy's goods are stoiv* 
ped at Tusquerora by the ludinns ; and lost Night 
eight 6r ten Men were killed at Beaver Creek. We 
hear of aeaJping every Hour. Messrs. Cray and Allt- 
8011^8 Horses, twenty-five, loaded with Skins, are all 
taken.'* ♦ » » 

■ 

"Fort Pitt, June 16th. 
We have destroyed the Upfier and Lower Towns, and 
by ToRMirrow Night shall he in a good. Posture of De- 
fence, livery Morning, an Hour liefore Day, the vvhole 
Garrison are at their Alarm-posts. Ten Days a^, 
(hty killed one Patrick Dunu, and a man of Mnjor 
Suialliiian^ ; also two odier men. Capt. Cullender's 
people are all killed, and the goods taken. .There is 
DO account of JMr. Welch, &c. Mr. 'Crawford is 
made prisoner, and his people all murdered. Our 
amall 'posts, I am afraid, are gone." • • • 

" Fort Bedford, June 8th. 
On Tuesday, one Smith whs attacked, and hy an 
Indian without arms, at Beaver Ci-eek, who enileay- 
ored to puthim uwler water ; biit Smith proving too 
strong tor bim, ])ut the Indian under water, and 
brought off a piece of his ear, and left him. * * 
We have a numerous militia who uru underarms al- 
most continually. • Regular piquets, town-guards, 
fortpguards, centinels, &c. are observed." « • . • 

" Albant, June 16th. 
You must have heard of the many murders com- 
mitted oa the English, by difi^reat \xVb«a oi V^r 
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dians, at di^rent placei^ which makes many fear the 
rupture ia or will become general among the sotdhem 
mkei. We have accounts, &c. * * Lieut. Cuy- 
ler, with a party of Green's ran^rs, consisting of 
oinety-aareD men, set out finm Niagara, with provis- 
ioDt fo^ Detroit On the evaninff of the 4th, they 
went on abore to encamp, within fifty mika of Detroit. 
Cuyler aeot bis aervant to gather greens, and the lad 
being cone ao long, a party was aent for bim, who 
fiHiDd bim acalped. He put bia men in the best posi- 
tion for a sudden attack. The Indiana fell upon 
them, and killed, and took all but the Lieutenant and 
tfair^ of bia men, who retreated back to Niagara, 
leavuig near two hundred barrels of 'provision with 
the enemy." # # « 

<f Phii.a]>klphia, June S3d« 
By an express just now from Fort Pitt, we learn 
that the Indians are continually about that place ; that 
out of one hundred and twenty tradeiji out two or 
three esc^p^rl," &c. * • It is now out of doubt it 
is a general insurrection among all the Indiana." ^ 

• 

• ** Winchester, (Virginia,) June 22d. 
Last niffht I reached this place. I have been a 
Fort Cumberland several days, but the Indians bavin 
killed nine people there, made me think it prudent t 
remove from tliose parts, from which 1 s^ippose net 
foot hundred famUies have run away wiihin this toet 
it. was a most melancholy si^t to see such uumU 
of poor people, who hnd abandoned their settlemf 
in such consternation and hurry, that they had scar 
ly anything with them but their children." « 

<* Carlisle, July 3 
Ligonierwas attacked on the 23d, by the Savr 
for a day and a night, but they were beat off; th- 
had from an Indian. We killed one of the Sc 
dnVM ^m the Fort, who had trusted himself f 
fpoiiear.'^ • • ♦ 
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*< Philadelphia, July 27th. 
I retnmed home last night. * * There hns lieen 
a good (leal mid in tlie fNipeni^ hut not more tiion is 
.fftrictly Qrue. Shipiiersburgh and Carlisle are now be- 
comeour frontiens none living at their plantations hut 
such as have their houses stockaded. Upwanis of 
two hundred women and children are now living in 
Fort Loudoun, a sfiot not niore than oni: hundred 
feet square. 1 saw a letter f roin Col. S. late of the 
Virginia Regiment, to Col. A. wherein he mentions 
that Grfat-Brier and Jackson's River are depopulated— 
Ufiwanis of three hiilidred persons killed or taken 
prisoners ; that fur one hiuiflred miles in breadth and 
tliree hundred in length, not one family is to be found 
ID their plantations ; .by wiiieh means there are near 
twenty thoiisand people left desiiiiite of their habita- 
tiona. The seven hundred men voted by tiie assem- 
bly, recruit but \ery slowly, &,c." # # # 

"Goshen, N. Y. August 5th. 
Last week the following accident happened in this 

Elace. Several men having L>een out upon the hills 
uiiting for deer, in their return they met with a flock 
of partridges, at which four guns were discharged, 
three of theui pi-etty quick after each other. This, 
being an unconunuii accident in the Place, was misia- 
keii by sofne of tho inhabitants of the Wall-Kill for 
firing of Indians. Jumiedialely alarm -gmis were 
fired and spread overthe whole Place, wnich produc- 
ed an amazing ])anic and confutjlon among the |)eo- 
ple, near five hundred families. Some for haste cut 
the harnesses of their horses from their |)loughs and 
carts, and rode off with what they were most con- 
cerned to preserve. Oihei*?, who had no vessel to 
crorathe river, plunged through, carrying their wives 
tod children on their backs. Some, we have already 
heard, proceeded as far as New-England, spreading 
Che alarm as they went, and how far they may go is 
uncertaiD." « » « 

K9 
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"BxTKLXHEM,(PeDn.) Oct 9th. 
I cannot describe the deplorable condition this poor 
country is in. Most- of the inhabitants of Allen V 
toiwn, and other places, are fled from their habita« 
4ons. I cannot ascertain the number killed, but think 
it exceeds twenty. The people at Nazareth, and the 
other places belonging to the [United] Bretiiren, have 
put theniselves in the best posture of defence they 
can ; tbej keep a s^ng watch every night, and hope, 
by the blessing of God, if .they are attacked, to make 
a stand." 

Nothing can be added, to enforce the impression 
which these various descriptions must make upon 
the mmd of the reader. They shew that the appre- 
hension excited by the movements of Pontiac, though 
the Chieftain himself was not yet .thoroughly appreci- 
ated, exceeded every thing of the kind which nas oc- 
curred on the coutinent since the days of King Philip. 

It is mainly from his actions, of necessity, that the 
character of such a man, in such a situation, must be 
judged. There are, however, some itemd of person- 
al information re8|)ecting him, and these all go to 
confirm the opinion we have already ,expres8e<l. His 
anxiety to learn the English methods ot manufactur- 
ing cloth, iron and some other articles, was such that 
he oflfered Major Rogers a part of his territory, if he 
would take him to England for that purpose. He al- 
so endeavored to inform himself of the tactics and 
discipline of the English troops. Probably it was in 
consequence of suggestions) made by Ro^rs.at some 
of the couvei-sations he had with that omcer, (and at 
which the latter allows that **he discovered great 
strength of judgment, and a- thirst after knowledge,") 
that artervyards, in the course of the war, he appoint- 
ed an Indian Commissary, and began to issue bills of 
credit. These, which are said to nave been punctu- 
ally redeemed, are described as having the figure of 
whatever he wanted in exchange for them, di:^wn 
upon them, mth the additioii of & own suuup in th« 
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iliape of an otter. Tlie system was set in opemtion 
pertly for the benefit of the Frencli. Tliey had been 
flubjected, occasionally, to indiscriminate pillage, but 
Poutiac become satisfied tliat such a process would 
mm put an end to itself besides doing no honor to 
his cause. The supplies which they subsequently 
furnished, were regularly levied tiirough the medium 
of his commissariat department. 

The authority Pontiac exercised over the combined 
tribes, seems to have been httle Jess than that of 
a complete Dictator. In the Detroit diary, heretofore 
cited, we are informed that about the commencement 
of the siege, a Mr. Rutherford ^fell into the hands of 
the savages. One of the garrison afterwanls employ- 
ed a Frenchman to redeem liini from his Indian nias- 
fer, and furnished eighty pounds worth of goods for 
that purpose. Tlie Imrgain was eflfected, but the ^n- 
tlemao had been liberated but one day and one night, 
when Pontiac, whose notice iiothiug escaped, sent a 
band of fifiy ludiaiis to take him away by force. JVb 
imfioft," he said, ^^shmdd have libcrti/ to sell their prison* 
tretiUihe War teas overj'^ 

As the Doiice we have given of the fate of Camp- 
bell may leave an unfavorable impression inifgardto 
the Chieflaiii's good faith, it should be ol;8erv(.'d, 
thfltt the Indian maxims on the use of anifico 
in war are uiriversally different from these of 
niost civilized nations. Nor can we exi)ect to know 
what circumstances might have occurred, subsequent 
to the visit of Cam))beir to the Indian camp, which 
would justify his detention, though contrary to the 
expectation of all parties. It appears, however, from 
the Diary, that he was first induced to go out,, not by 
Pontiac, (as we have seen it stated,) hut by some of 
the French, who ''told him there was no Risque in 
goin^ out ; they would answer Life for Life, that he 
should return safe into the Foil.'' 

It is well settled that the detention — ^whether in pur- 
suance of a scheme of Pontiac, thereby to \v\duc© %. 
cmpitu)ation, or for other reasons unkiioNvxi'—\vaBV} 
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no ineaiM intended to result as it unfortunately did. 
The same writer who states that Pontiao solemnly 
pledged his word for the Captain's safety, states that 
the asBSSsio fled to Saginaw, apprehensive of his ven- 
geance ; and that he used every exertion to appre- 
hend the murderer, who wouki no doubt have paid 
lor his temerity with his life.* 

No act has ever been ascribed to Pontiac which 
would lead us to doubt this conclusion.' Nothins like 
sanguinary disposition, or a dispoation to toIeraU) 
cruelty in others, belonged to his character. We 
have observed his treatiuent' of Rogers, at a time 
when he had no douU resolved upon war, and iBvhen 
he already felt himself to have. beenjU-treated- by the 
English. That gentleman relates an anecdote of 
him which occurted dwriw the war, srill more hon- 
orable to the chieftain, ab a compliment, Rogers 
sent him a bottle of brandy, by the hands of a f^reuch- 
man. His Counciliors advised him not to taste it ; it 
must he poisoned, said they, and sent with a design 
to kill iiini. But Pontiac laughed at their suspicious. 
" He cannot," he replied, "Sc cannot take my life^ 1 
hcu>e saved his !" . • 

In 1765, an English officer, Lieutenant Frazer, 
with u company of soldiers, went among the Illinois, 
where was a French station, at which Pontine .then 
was, — probably with a view pf observing the chieftain's 
iTiOvenients. Me considered it an aggression, and 
called upon the French -Commandant to deliver his 
visitors into his hands. The Officer attempted to 
imcify him, in vain. **Yoi}," [the French,] said he, 
^ were the first cause of my stnknig the English. 
This is your tomahawk which I hold in my hand." 
He then ordered his Indians, whom by this time he 
had mustered in large numliers from the neighbor- 
hood, to seize u()on the Eofflish at once. The order 
was genemlly obeyed, but FraZer escaped. The In- 
dians threatened to massiicre ail the r^ unless he 

* GovenvMT Csss. 
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riwuld be given up, upon which, ho gallantly came 
forwardj and KurreudereiJ Xo Pontine. 




again. 

another Indian chief, with a white woman for a wife, 
who did all in their power to exosfierate the siivaffca^ 
tbejr seized upon the English again. ^ But Pondiac 
ordered them, to give the men hack," and tlie order 
was again obeyed. Frazer wished to stay longer, and 
Pontiac promised to protect him. He however ad- 
vised him, considering the disposition of the Indians, 
to leave the country, and ho accordingly went down 
the river in a hatteau, and at len^tli made his way to 
New-Orleans. ^ He says, Pondiac is a clever fcUow, 
and had it not he^a for Mm, he should never have got 
anpay alive.^ 

• Of the oratory of the Ottawa Chieftain there re- 
main but' few and scanty ineinoriuls. Like Philip, 
be has derived his distinction more from actions than 
WordSj and that (as also in Philip's case,) witliout the 
aid 01 any very signal renown as. a mere warrior. 
The only speech of ijis we huve met with, wns made 
on the ' occasion of a conference with the French at 
Detroit, held upon the 23d of May, 176^), in the hope 
of inducing them to Join liim in the reduction of the 
fort The style of delivery cannot now be ascertain- 
ed ; but the reasoning is close and ingenious. 

" My Brothei-s J" lie said, " I have no doubt but this 
war is very troublesome to you, and that my warriors, 
who are continually pnsising and re-passiiig through 
your settlements, freuiuuitly kill your cattle, and in- 
jure your property. 1 am sorry tor it, and hope you 
do not think I am pleased with this conduct of 
my young men. And as a proof of my friendshif), 
recollect the war you had seventeen yeai-s ago, 
[1746] and the part I took in it. The Northern na- 
tions combi^'.e(l together, and came to destroy you. 
Who defended you? Was it not myself and my 
young men ? The great Chief; Mackioac, ^Uie TurUe\ 



years ag" * ^ . . .'^^ {he niw» "* 

coiSlbeco«c>«ded^»^\ g„v, «^ that 

t liHve a reacly y"" '. .i,ig •war, « **,", about. 1 
Attt 'vhe» I "'"^^Tttat 1 Uw what » «»« ""^usl aU 

mv brothers, wlio R» ^ ^vv, 1 n*;" jf you could 
aU we do »«•' «'y;ke your choice. A^ ^ v.sh. 
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himself id this manner, hardly needed ei« 
ther the graces of rhetoric or the powers of the war« 
lior, to eiiibrce that mighty influence which, amonc 
every people and under all circumstances, is attacheci, 
as closely as shadow to suhstance, to the energies of a 
uMuy mind. Those energies he exerted, and tliat 
influence he possessed, prohahly beyond all precedent 
m the iiistory of his race. Hence it is that his memo- 

2 is still cherished among tlie tribes of tlie north. 
tsTOAT itself instead of adding to his character in 
tbeir eyes, has only reduced him to his true propor> 
tiOfislu our own. . Tradition still looks upon him as 
upon the Hercules of the Greeks. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Aooowat of tbe delawarM— Their andient great oien^ 
inclndinff TAM£iffKiii>~Hi8tory dariiif the Revola 
tiontiy \Var — Two Parties among themr-WtiiTE 
EvEi, leader of one, and Cj^ptain Pipk, of the other— 
MuKBUvreSy speechcii, plots and counter-plota of the8# 
men, their parties, and foreigners connected with botk 
— Aneedotes^Death of White-Eyzs in' 1780-^lVib 
ate of respect paid to his memory. 

The most formidable antagonist the Five Nations 
eyer had to contend with, were the Delawaaes, as 
the English have named them (fronj Lord de la War) 
but generally styled by their Indian neighbors, Wa« 
pannchi, and by thernsolves Lenni Lenape, or the 
Original People. The tmditinn is, that they and the 
Five Nations both cmigmted from beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and, by nnitiu** tlioir forces, drove off or destroy- 
ed the primitive residents of tiie countrj' on this side. 
Afrorwanis, the Delnwores divided themselves into 
three tribes, called the Tintle, ihe Turkey, an<l the 
Wolf or Moiisijy. Tlii^ir settlements oxtended from 
the Hudson to the Potomac; and their descendants 
finally became so numerous, that nearly forty tribes 
honored them with the title of Grand-father, which 
some of them continue to apply at the present day. 

TIk3 Dolawares were the principal inhabitants of 
Ponnsylvaiiia, wJieii William Peim commenced his 
labors in that region ; and the memory of Miquox, 
their Elder Brother, as they called him, is still cher- 
ished in the legends of all that remains of the nation. 
That rctnnant exists cliiofly on the western banks of 
the Mississippi, to- which ancient starting-place they 
have been gi-adually approximating, stage by stage, 
ever since the arrival of the Europeans on the coast. 
Tiieir principal intenncdiate settlements have been in 
Ohio, on the bouks of the ^uaV^^m^ ^sA o^^r 
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mnall rivers, whither a great number of the tribe re- 
moved about the year 1760. 

The Delawarcs have never been without their ffreat 
men, though unfortunately many of them have lived 
at such periods and such places, as to make it inipos-i 
sible for history to do them justice. It is only within 
about a century last past, during which they have 
been rapidly declining in power and diminishing iu 
numbers, that a series of extraordinary events, impel- 
ling them into close contact with the whites, as well 
as with other Indians, has had the effect of bringing 
fikrward their extraordinary men. 

Among the ancient Delawai*e worthies, whose ca- 
reer is too imperfectly known to us to be the subject 
of distinct sketches, we shall mention only the name 
of the illustrious Tamenend. This individual stands 
foremost in the list of all the great men of his nation 
in any age. He was a mightv waiTior, an accomplish- 
ed statesman, and a pure and high-minded patriot. In 
private life he was still more distinguished for his 
virtues, than in public for his talents. His country- 
men could only account for the perfections they as- 
cribed to him, uy supposing him to be favored witli 
the special communications of the Great Spirit, 
Ages have elapsed since his death, but his memoiy 
was so fresh among the Dela wares of the last century, 
that when Colonel Morgan, of New-Jersey, was sent 
as an agent among them by Congress, during the 
Revolution, they conferred on him the title of Tamen- 
end, as the greatest mark of respect they could show 
for the manners and character of that gentleman ; and 
he was known by his Indian appellation ever after- 
wards. 

About this time, the old chieftain had so many ad- 
mirers among the whites also, that tiiey made him a 
saint, inserted his name in calendars, and celebrated 
his festival on the first day of May, yearly. On that 
day a numerous society of his votaries walked in pro- 
cesfflon through the streets of PhUadelpVtta, vi\«« ^^t» 
decorated with bucks'-tails, and nroceed^OiXo ik«^ivs^SJ^ 
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rendezvous out of town, which they called the Wig' 
uwtm, where, after a long talk or speech had been 
delivered, and the CalwTiet of friendship passed 
around, the remainder of the day was spent in high 
festivity. A dinner was prepared, and Indian dances 
performed on the green. The custom ceased a few 
years a^r the conclusion of peace, and though other 
* Tammany' associations have since existed, they retain 
little of the model they were formed upon but the 
name. 

The commencement of the Revolutionary war was 
among the Dela wares, as among their more civilized 
neighbors, a period of great excitement Strong ef- 
forts were made by the British authorities on the north- 
em frontier, and yet stronger ones by individual refu- 
eees and vagabonds in the British interest, to preju- 
dice them against the American people, and to induce 
them to make common cause with their 'Father' 
over the ' Big Water,' in correcting the sins of his dis- 
obedient children. Congress, on the other hand, con- 
tented itself with keeping them, as far and as long as 
possible, in a state of neutrality. In consequence of 
these opposite influences, and of old prepossessions 
entertained by various parties and persons in the na- 
tion, a violent struggle ensued, — for war on one side, 
and for peace on the other — in the course of which 
were developed some of the most remarkable individ- 
ual traits and diplomatic manceuvres which we have 
yet had occasion to notice. 

The leader of the peace-party was Koffuethagech- 
ton, called by the Americans cTaptain White- Eyes. 
He was the Head-Chief of the Turtle tribe in Ohio; 
While Captain Pipe, of the Wolf tribe, living and 
having his council-fire at the distance of fifteen miles 
northward from the former, devoted his talents to pro- 
moting the plan of a belligerent union with the Brit- 
Uh, Accidental circumstances^ — such as old wrongs, 
or at least imagined ones, from the Americans, on 
^ one side, and old favors on the other, — ^no doubt had 
meir f^ffeetla producing thiadivet^t)} oi i<^^\i<^\ but 
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the ambition and jealousy of Pipe, — whose spirit, oth- 
erwise noble, was of that haughty order, that he 
would not ' have served in heaven ' when he might 
•reign' elsewhere in the universe — are believed to have 
ffone farther than any other cause, both to create and 
keep up dissensions among the Delawares, and dis- 
turoances between them and the whites. Pipe, as 
even the good Heckewelder allows, was certainly a 
^reat man, but White-Eyes was still both his supe- 
rior and his senior, besides having the advantage of a 
clean cause and a clear conscience. 

Pipe, like other politicians, uniformly professed his 
readiness, from time to time, to join in any measures 
proper to < save the nation ;' but the difficulty as uni- 
formly occurred, that these were precisely the same 
measures which White- Eyes thought would destroy 
it The former, like most of the Wolf tribe, whose 
temperament he had studied, was warlike, energetic, 
and restless. He brooded over old resentments, — he 
panted for revenue, — be longed for the coming of an 
era which should turn * rogues' out of office, and 
bring * honest men ' in. With these feelings, his in- 
genuity could not be long without adequate ami- 
nients and artifices to operate on the minds of his 
countrymen. Their most remarkable effect, how- 
ever, it soon became manifest, was to attach them to 
himself rather than to any particular principles. They 
were as ready to fight as men need be ; but Pipe was 
expected to monopolize the thinking and talking. 

For the better understanding of the principles of 
the Peace-party, we shall here introduce the exposi- 
tion made by White-Eyes and others, of the charactet 
c^the contest between the English and the Ameri- 
cans. Its effect was to convince the Indians, that 
they had no concern with either, while their welfare 
dearly suggested the policy, as well as propriety, of 
xnaintaining amicable terms with both. 

*< Suppose a father," it was said, *'had a little son 
whom he loved and indulged while youn^, bat ^coyim^ 
up to be a youth, began to think oi bavm^ «otDfi\i^^ 
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from liim ; and making up a small pack, bade him car- 
ry it for him. Jhe hoy cheerfully takes this pack, fol- 
lowing his father with it. The father, finding the boy 
willing and obedient, continues in this way ; and as 
the boy grows strooger, so the fiither makes the pack 
in proportion larger— yet as long as the boy is able to 
carry the pack, he does so without grumbling. At 
Unfthf however, the boy having arrived at manhood, 
whUe the father is making up the pack for him, hi 
comes a person of an evil disposition, and learning 
who was the carrier of the pack, advises the father to 
make it heavier, for surely the son is able to cany a 
ki^ pack. The father, listening rather to the bad 
adyi^er, than consulting his own judgment and the 
feelings of tenderness, follows the advice of the hard- 
heaited adviser, and makes up a heavy load for his 
son^ carry. The son, now groym up, examining 
the weight of the load he is to carry, addresses the 
parent in these words : ' Dear fiither, this pack is too 
heavy for me to carry, do pray lighten it ; I am wil- 
ling to do what I can, ijut am unable to carry this 
load.' The father's heart having by this time bc'come 
hardened — and the bad adviser calling to him, ' whip 
him if he disobeys and refuses to carry the pack,' now 
in a peremptory tone orders his son to take up the 
pack and carry it of^ or he will whip him, and alrea- 
dy takes up a stick to beat him. * So ! ' says tho son, 
* am I to be served thus, for not doing what I am una- 
ble to do! Well if entreaties avail nothing with you, 
father — and it is to be decided by blows, whether or 
not I am able to carry a pack so heavy — then I have 
no other choice left me, but that of resisting your un- 
reasonable demand, by my strength ; and so, by strike 
ing each other, we may see who is the sti'ongest.' " 

But this doctrine, however sound, did not prove 
wholly effectual against the exertions of Pipe, who 
was continually either making movements, or taking 
advantage of such as occurred, to disparage the influ- 
ence ofhia rival, and, of course, to extend and estab- 
/ish bis own. He contradicted ^Wsn^t ^\b& w.ldU 
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and Counteracted whatever was done by White-Eyes, 
until tlie whole system of intercourse of the Dela- 
wares with each other and with other nations, be- 
came a labrynth of iticonsistencies and counter- 
plots. • 

About the commencement of thewar, White-EyeSi 
with some of his tribe, visited the Americans at Pitts- 
burg, where they met in conference with a number 
of the Seneca tribe, a people particularly attached to 
the British interest at that time. The object of their 
visit probably was to ascertain and perhaps influence 
the politics of the Delawares ; and they relied much 
on the power of the great confederacy to which they 
belonged. Not only, however, did they fail to over- 
awe White-Eyes, politically or personally ; but they 
could not prevent him from publicly advocating |he 
principles he avowed. So angry were they at a 
speech he addressed to the meeting at Pittsburg, that 
they undertook to check him by hinting, in an inso- 
lent and sullen manner, that it ill became hini to 
express himself thus independently, whose tribe were 
but womeuy and had been made such by the Five 
Nations — aliudinff to an old reproach which had of- 
ten before this been used to humiliate the Dela- 
wares. 

Frequently it had that effect But White-Eyes was 
not of a temper to brook an insult, under any circum- 
stances. With an air of the most haughty disdain, he 
sat patiently until the Senecas had done, and then 
rose and replied : 

" I know," said he gravely, " I know well, that you 
rx>nsider us a conquered nation — as women — as your 
inferiors. You have, say you, shortened our legs, and 
put petticoats on us t You say you have given us a hoe 
and a corn-pounder, and told us to plant and pound for 
you — ^you men — ^you warriors ! But look at m^ Am 
I not full-giown, and have I not a warrioHs dress? 
Aye, I am a man, and these are the arma oi! ^ tkm^ 
[ebowJnghis mi/sketj— and all thai canuxi^v Vnwv^% 
£js hand proudly in the direction o€ ^e Ka»d^^s«| 

L2 
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riverj all that counby, on the other side of that water, 

A more GoungeooB addreas was perhaps never 
nade to any Council of Indians. Indeed, it went so 
beyond tiia tpmt of his tribe, apprehensive as they 
were of the indignation of the powerful people he 
had thus bewided, that, although many were gratified, 
manyotbeiswere frightened,— or, perhaps, at Pipe's 
instigationi pretended to be frightened, — out of the 
lan^ of the Peace-party into those of the War. The 
Monaeya took the lead in that movement, and they 
even humiliated themselves so much as to send word 
to the Five Nations that they disapproved of what 
White-Eyes had said. Pipe, about the same time, 
left off attending the councils of the Turtle tribe, 
iifaich he had hitherto done reguhurly,— probably from 
a conviction that his intrigues were becoming daily 
xafHie nnani&st^ — and he also endeavored to circulate 
an impression that White-Eyes had made secret en- 
g^;ements with the Americans, with the view of ag- 
grandizing himself at the expense of his country- 
men. 

The latter, meanwhile, was laboring, night and day, 
to pi'eserve peace among the tribes, by sending em- 
bassies, and by other energetic measures. In some 
places, he succeeded, but in others the manoeuvres of 
nis adversary prevailed. A message sent to the San- 
dusky Wyandots, in 1776, was insolently answered 
by a hint to the Delawares, << to keep good shoes in 
readiness for joining the warriors." White-Eyes 
himself headed a deputation to a settlement of the 
same people near Detroit They however refused to 
receive his peace-belts, except in presence of the 
British Governor at that station ; and he, when they 
were tendered in his presence, seized them violently, 
cut them in pieces, threw them at the feet of the Dep- 
uties, and then told White-Eyes, that "if he set any 

''Speaking, according to common cuatom) in the name 
/Sif the nation. 
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value on his head, he must be gone within half an 
hour." 

Such indefatigable efforts were made by the war- 
partyi and by those foreigners wlio co-operated with 
them, especially in circulating reports unfavorable to 
the American character and cause, that White-Eyes 
was very near being sacrificed to the hot-headed 
rashness of his own followers. In March, 1778, a 
number of tories of infamous character, having escap- 
ed from Pittsburg, told the Indians, wherever rfiey 
went; that the Americans were coming upon them 
from all quaiters ; and that now was the time, and the 
only time, for saving themselves, by commencing ac- 
tive hostilities. TheDclawares were filled with con- 
sternation, and, for a day or two, White-Eyes was 
unable to stem the torrent of popular feeling. But he 
recovered his influence as they recovered their com- 
posure: and well knowing that his conduct in this 
af&ir would be closely watched by his rival, he call- 
ed a general council of the nation, in which he pro- 
posed to delay committing hostilities against the 
American people for ton days, during which time 
they might obtain m(Jre certain information as to the 
truth of tlie assertions of these men. Pipe, consider- 
ing this a proper time for placing White-Eyes in the 
back-ground, construed his wise and prudent advice 
as though he was in the secret, and now proposed to 
his own council, "to declare every man an enemy to 
the nation, that should throw an obstacle in the way, 
that might tend to prevent the taking up arms in- 
stantly against the American people." 

White-Eyes perceived that the blow was aim- 
ed at himself^ but he parried it by immediately 
assembling and addressing his party by themselves : 
** If you tiUl go out in tliis war," said he, observing the 
preparations of some of them, •* you shall not go 
without me. I have taken peace measures, it is true, 
with the view of saving my tribe from de»Vc\3ic.<\<5w. 
But if you think me in the wrong, \^ you ^\N«i \ws» 
cPBdlt to runaway ragabonds than to 'S^^''^ oNNW^wwa^ 
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L many to a warrior, to a Delaware, — if you insist up* 

fiffbtiiigthe Americans,— go! and I will go with you. 

ad I wiO not so like the bea^kunUrj who seta his do^s 

jon (he ammatio he beaten about toUh hia paws, while 
tkeqfa himself at a safe distance. No! 1 will lead 
ou on. I will place myself in the front I will fall 
rnth the first of you ! You can do as you chooae, but 
as for me I will not survive my nation. I will not 
live to bewail the miserable destruction of a brave 
people, who deserved, as you do, a better fate." 

This spirited harangue had the desired effect 
The assembly declared, with all the enthusiasm which 
a grave Indian council are ever willing to manifest, 
that they would at least wait the ten days, as he wish- 
ed. Some added that they would never fight the 
Americans, but with him for a leader. 

But Pipe and his party redoubled their efibrts, and 
before the appointed term had expired, many of the 
Delawares Lad shaved their heads in readiness for the 
war-plume ; and White- Eyes, though his request for 
delay was still attended to, was threatened with a vio- 
lent death if he should say one word for the Ameri- 
can interest. On the ninth day; vigorous prepara- 
tions were made for sending out war-parties, aad no 
news had yet arrived to abate the excitement 

At this critical juncture it happened that the Ger- 
man missionary, Mr. Heckewelder, with some atten- 
dants, had arrived among the Christian Delawares in 
the neighborhood of Groschockinff, the settlement of 
White- Eyes, from Pittsburg. He became an eye 
and ear witness of the sequel of the afiair, and we 
shall therefore avail ourselves of his narrative. 

^ Finding the matter so very pressing, and even not 
admitting of a day's delay, I consented, that after a 
few hours' rest and sleep, and furnished with a trusty 
companion and a fresh horse, I would proceed on 
when between three and four o'clock in the morning 
die aationa) aasistant, John Martin, having called o 
Oie for the purpoeoy we set out, Bw\mm\i\|^o\xx Vvotsf 
^croeB the MaaidDgum river, and xa^ik^ ^ cio^ 
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through the woods in order to avoid the encampment 
of the war-party, which was close to our }mth, -Arriv- 
ing by ten o'clock in the forenoon within sight of the 
town, a few yells were given by a person who had 
discovered us, intended to notify the inhabitants 
that a white man was coming, and which immediate- 
ly drew the whole body of Indians into tlie streets, 
but although I saluted them in passing them, not a sin- 

Sle person returned the compliment, which, as my con* 
uctor observed, was no good omen. Even Captain 
White- Eyes, and the other chiefs who always had 
befriended me, now stepped back when I reached out 
my hand to them, which strange conduct howevei 
did not dismay me, as I observed among the crowd 
some men well known to me as spies of Captain Pipe's, 
watching the actions of these peace-chiefs, where- 
fore I was satisfied that the act of refusing me the 
hand, had been done from policy, and not from any 
ill will towards my person. Indeed, in looking around^ 
I thought I could read joy in the countenances of 
many of them, in seeing me among them at so criti' 
cal a juncture, when they, but a few days before, had 
been told by those deserters, that nothing shoit of 
their total destruction had been resolved upon by the 
' long knives ' (the Virginians, or neio American peo- 
ple.) Yet as no one would reach out his hand to me, 
1 inquired into the cause, when Captain White-Eye9 
boldly stepping forward, replied ; * that by what had 
been told them by those men, (M'Kee apd party,) 
they no longer had a single friend among the Ameri- 
can people ; if therefore Uiis be so, they must consider 
every white man who came to them from that side, as 
an enemy, who only came to them to deceive them, 
and put them off their guard, for the purpose of giving 
the enemy an opportunity of taking them by sur- 
prise.' I replied, that the imputation was unfounded, 
and that, were I not their friend, they never would 
have seen me here. *Then, (continued Captain 
White-Eyes,) you will tell us the truth with regard to 
wliat I state to you ! ' — Assuring Wvuv q£ ^}avia>'^vt, *\cw? 
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Strong tone, asked me : * Are the American armies all 
cut to pieces by the Enslish troops? Is General 
Waahington killed ? Is there no more a Congress, 
and have the English hung some cf them, and taken 
the remajnder to England, to hang them there ? Is the 
whole oountiy beyond the mountains in the posses- 
sion of the English ; and are the few thousand Amer- 
icans who have escaped them, now embodying them- 
selves on thfaiBide of the mountains, for the purpose 
of killing all the Indians in this country, even our wo- 
men and children? Now do not deceive us, but 
apeak the truth' (added he ;) Ms this all true, what I 
have said to you ?' I declared before the whole as- 
BemUy, that not one word of what he had just now 
told me was true, and holding out to him, as I had 
done before, the friendly speeches sent by me for 
them, which he however as yet refused to accept, I 
tbouffht by the countenances of most of thebv-stand- 
ers, that I could perceive that the moment bid &ir 
for their listening at least to the contents of those 
speeches, and accidentally catching the eye of the 
drummer, I called to him to beat the drum forthe As- 
sembly to meet for the purpose of hearing what their 
American Brethren had to say to them ! A general 
smile having taken place, White-Eyes thought the 
favorable moment arrived to put the question, and 
having addressed the assembly in these words : * Shall 
we, my friends and relatives, listen once more to 
those who call us their brethren ? ' Which question, 
being loudly and as with one voice answered in the 
affirmative, the drum was beat, and the whole body 
quickly repairing to the spacious council-house, the 
speeches, all of which were of the most pacific nature 
were read and interpreted to them, when Captair- 
White- Eyes rose, and in an elaborate address to the 
Assembly, took particular notice of the good disposi- 
tion of the American people towards the Indians, ob- 
serving, that they had never as yet, called on them to 
£gbt the English, knowing that wars were destruc- 
tive to nationa, and thev had from tll[iftV»%\Tfl«B%Ql 
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die war to the pi*e8ent time, always advised them 
(the Indians) to remain quiet, and not take np the 
hatchet against either side. A newspaper, containing 
the capitulation of General Burgoyne's anny, being 
found enclosed in the packet, Captain Whi^-Eyes 
once more rose up, and holding this paper un/blded, 
with both his hands, so that all could have a view oi 
it, said, * See, my friends and relatives, this document 
coDtaineth great events, not the song of a bird, but 
the truth ! * — then, stepping up to me, he gave me his 
hand, saying, ' you are welcome with us, brother ; * 
when every one present followed his example." 

Thus White-Eyes again triumphed over his rival ; 
and the chagrin of the latter was the more keen, be- 
cause, relying on the improved prospects of his par- 
ty, he had recently committed himself more openly 
than ever before. But the spies whom he kept con- 
stantly at Goschockiog, now brought him the doleful 
news that the predictions of White-Eyes were all ver- 
ified. That Chieflain himself completed his success 
by sending runners, immediately afler the Council 
broke up, to the Shawanese towns on the Scioto, 
where the tories had already gone for the purpose of 
trying their game upon that tribe. "Grand-children !" 
was the laconic message, ** ye Shawanese ! Some day* 
ago a flock of birds from the East lit at Goschock- 
ing, singing a song here which had well nigh proved 
our ruin. Should these birds, which, on leaving us, 
took their flight towards Scioto, endeavor to impose 
their song on you, do not listen to tliem, ybr tfuy 

But White-Eyes was not destined to enjoy the re- 
sult of his labors. In the winter of 1779-80, he visit- 
ed Pittsburg, for the purpose of consulting with the 
Indian A^ent on the means suitable for preserving 
peace. He accompanied General Mcintosh and his 
army to Tuscarowas, (where a fort was to be built 
for the protection of the neutral Indians,) took the 
small-pox at that place, and soon died. 

^be eveat produced a sensatiou iioiQiX ^aoDk^xe^*^ 
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ieiited in the Delaware tribe, and throughout a \nde 
region in their vicinity. The intelligence was sent to 
various contederate or relative tribes, at the distance 
of hundreds of miles, and counter deputations of con- 
dolence soon came in from all quarters. We shall 
close this chapter with Mr. Heckewelder's account 
of the embassy of the Oherokees, which strikingly in- 
dicates the reputation acquired by White-Eyes dur- 
ing his life, as well as the great respect subsequently 
paid to his memory. 

The deputation, conasting of fourteen men, of 
whom two were principal chiefs, were accompanied 
from their coimtiy to Goschocking, by a nephew of 
the late Captain White-Eyes, who, soon after the 
commencement of the American revolution, had been 
despatched thither by the Delaware Chiei^ for the 
jiurpose of usinff fats endeavors^ in keeping that na- 
tion at peace. When this deputation had arrived 
within three miles of Goschocking, and within one 
of Lichtenau, they made a halt for the purpose of 
having the customary ceremony performed on them. 
This was done by one of the councillors from the 
village, who, by an address and with a striL'g of wam- 
pum, drew the thoras and briars out of their legs and 
feet ; healed the sores and bruises ihey had received 
by hitting against logs ; wiped the dust and sweat off 
their bodies ; and cleansed tlieir eyes and ears, so that 
they might both see and hear well; and finally 
anointed ail their joints, that their limbs might again 
become supple.* They were then sci*ved with vic- 
tuals brought from Lichtenau, and they continued 
there the remainder of that day. 

On tho next morning, two of the councillors from 
Gosriiocking, deputed for the purpose, informed the 
missionary and national assistants at Lichtenau, that, 
bv order of their Chiefs, they were to conduct the 
Cherokee deputation into their village, from whence 
they were expected to join in the procession to Gos- 

'All winch ceremonies are pei^oim^^ ^'gw:^^'^^^ 
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chockinff, and there attend the condoling ceremo- 
nies; all which being aereed to, these soon brought 
thera on, one leading them in front, and tlie oilier 
bringing up the rear. 

Arriving within about two hundred yards of the 
town, and in si^ht of it, (all marching Indian file], they 
fired off their pieces, which compliment wos instant- 
ly returned by the young men of the town, drawn up 
for the purpose : then raising a melancholy song, they 
continued singing, until they had reached the long 
house, purposely. built for their reception; yet not 
without first having lodged their arms against some 
trees th^ had passed, at a small distance from tho 
town. Being seated on benches prepared for the pur- 
pose — (the depudes on the opposite side,) — a dead si- 
lence prevailed for about half an hour, and all present 
cast their eyes on the ground. At length one of these 
Chiefs, named the Crow, rose, and witlian air of sor- 
row, and in a low voice, with his eyes cast up to hea- 
ven, spoke to the following effect : 

* One morning, after having anscn from my sleep, 
and according to my custom, I stepped out at tho 
door to see what weather we had. 1 observed at one 
place in the horizon a dark cloud projecting above 
the trees ; and looking steadfastly for its movement or 
dipappearance, found myself mistaken, since it neither 
disap[)eared nor moved from the spot, as other clouds 
do. St^eing the same cloud successively every mor- 
ning, and that always in the same place, I began to 
think what could be the cause of this singular phe- 
nomenon ; at length it struck me, that os the cloud 
was lying in the direction that my grandfather dwelt, 
something might be the matter ^vidl him, which caus- 
ed him grief. Anxious to satisfy myself, I resolved 
to goto my grandfather, and see if any thing was the 
matter with him. I accordingly went, steering a 
course in the direction I had ob^rved the cloud to be. 
I airived at my grandfather's, whom I found quite 
disconsolate, hanging his head and the \j&«x%x>^\2^v^% 
down bis cbceksl Coatinc my e\eB qxomiv^ vdl "^^ 
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hopes of discovering the cause of his jpief, I observed 
yonder a dwelling closed up, and Rom which no 
smoke* appeared to ascend ! Looking in another di- 
rection, I discovered an elevated spot of fresh earth,! 
on which nothing was seen growing ; and here I 
found the cause of my grandfather's giie£ No won- 
der he is so ffrieved ! No wonder he is weeping and 
sobbinff, with his eyes cast towards the ground ! — 
Even I cannot help weeping with my grand&ther, 
seeing in what a situation he is ! I cannot proceed 
for grief!" 

Here, after having seated himself for about twenty 
minutes, as though deeply afflicted, he again arose, 
and receiving from the pnncipal chief) who was seat- 
ed by his side^ a large smng of wampum, said: 
'* Grandfiaher ! Lift up your h^ and hear what your 
grand-children have to say to you ! These having 
discovered the cause of your griefl it shall be done 
away^j See, grandfather! I level the ground on yon- 
der spot of yellow earth,f and put leaves and brush 
thereon to make it invisible ! I also sow seeds on that 
spot, so that both grass and trees may grow thereon !" 
(Here handing the stiing to the Delaware Chiefs in 
succession, and taking up another, he continued :) 
" Grandfadier! — The seed which I had sown has al- 
ready taken root ; nay, the grass has already covered 
the ground, and the trees are growing ! " (Handing 
this string, likewise to the Delaware Chief) and taking 
up a thii3 string of wampum, he added :) ''Now, 
my grandfather, the cause of your grief being remov- 
ed, let me dry up your tears ! I wipe them from your 
eyes ! I place your body, which, by the weight of 
grief and a heavy heart, is leaning to one side, in its 
proper posture ! Your eyes shallbe henceforth clear, 
and your ears open as formerly ! The work is now 
finished ! " Handing this string likewise to the Del- 
aware Chief) he now stepped forward to where the 

* Meaning no person occupying the house. 
/ The grave. 
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Chief and his Counfnllors were seated, and having 
first shaken hands with these, he next did the same 
with all present, the whole embassy following his ex- 
ample. This being done, and all again seated as be- 
ibre, the Delaware Chief! Gelelemend,* replied : 

** Grand-children ! — You did not come here in vain ! 
Vou have performed a good work, in which the 
Great Spirit assisted you ! Your Grandfather makes 
you welcome with him." 

The meeting, having continued nearly three hours, 
then broke up. On the day following, the Chiefs of 
both nations entered on business relating to their na- 
tional concerns, and finally made a mutual covenant 
for the continued maintenance of the party and prin- 
ciples of White-Eyes. 

It is honorable to the American Congress that after 
the decease of their best friend among the Indians, 
they took measures for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of his son. On the journals of that body, under 
date of June 20th, 1785, is the following passage: 

" Resolved, That Mr. Morgan [Tamenend, proba- 
bly,] be empowered and requested to continue the 
care and direction of George White-Eyes for one 
year, and that the Board of Treasury take order for 
the payment of the expenses necessary to carry into 
execution the views of Congress in this respect." 

The Journal of December, 1775, records an inter- 
view of Congress with the father. 

* Commonly called Kihh-BvcK, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Observations on the character of White-Eyes — Pipe's 
comment on his death — The latter gains and sustains 
an ascendancy in the Delaware nation — Glickkican, 
Netawatwees and Winffemnnd — Subsequent career of 
Pipe — Joins the British and fights against the Ameri- 
cans — Grand Indian council at Detroit — Pipe's spirit- 
ed speech on that occasion — Makes charjras against 
the Missionaries, but fails to prove them — ^fiemarks on 
his habits, principles and taltats. 

The fact that Captun Pipe and bis associates began to 
gain the ascendancy in the Delaware nation imme- 
diately ou the death of his great antagonist, and that 
they afterwards supported it with almost uninterrupt- 
ed success, is alone sufficient to indicate tbe influence 
and character of White-Eyes. Indeed, Pipe himself 
paid to his memoiy the compliment of declaring, 
witli a solemn air, that "/Ae Great Spirit had probably 
put him out of Hit way^ tJiat the nation might he saved. 
That sagacious personage was well aware that uei- 
tlicr Kill-Buck, nor Big-Cat, nor *Glickkican, nor even 

r- 

**TAe sight of a gnrirbarrel y and afterwards baptised by 
the Moravians, and naiii-jd Isaac. He was Chief Coun- 
cillor and Speaker of tlie old Sachem, Pakanke, who rul- 
ed over the Delawares at Kaskaskunk (in Ohio,) and 
was a man of uncommon military and oratorical talent. 
After his ovirn christianization, he was a highly efficient 
advocate and patron of the Christian party. Having 
thereby, as well as by bis spirit and influence, become 
obnoxious to tlieir enemies during the Revolution, sev- 
eral attempts were made to overawe, bribe and destroy 
him ; but they all failed. At length a considerable par- 
ty was fitted out, in 1781 , for the express purpose of tak- 
ing him prisoner. They found him at Salem, but doubt- 
ing whether the old warrior's pacific principles would as- 
sure their safety, they dsured uot entet ^a ^^Mt. He saw 
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aQ together, would adequately occupy the station of 
the deceased Chieflaiii. 

White-Eyes was distinguished as much for his 
milder virtues as for his courage and energy ; and as 
to his fiiendly disposition towards the Americans, 
particulariy, on which some hnputations were indus- 
triously thrown by his enemies, we could desire no , 
better evidence of its sincerity than are still extant 
In that curious document, the Journal of Frederic 
Post,* who, as early as 1758, was sent among the Ohio 
Delawares bf the Governor of one of the States, for the 
purpose of mducing them to renounce the French 
alliance, is recorded, the 'speech' which Post carried 
back, and the cloeing paragraphs of which were as 
follows : — 

*^ Brethren, when you have settled this peace and 
fiiendship, and finished it well, and you send the great 
peace-belt to me, I will send it to ail the nations of my 
colour ; they will all join to it, and we all will hold it fast. 

'^ Brethren, when all the nations join to this fiiend- 
ship^ then the day will begin to shine clear over us. 

■ome of Uiem before long from a window, and instantly 
stepped oat, and called to them. * Friends !' said he, ' by 
your manoeuvres I conclude you are come for me. u 
80, why do you hesitate ; — Obey your orders ; I am ready 
to submit. Tou seem to fear old Glickkican. Ah! 
there was a tune when I would have scorned to submit 
to such cowardly slaves. But I am no more Glickkican, 
I am Isaac, a believer in the true God, and for his sake 
I will suffer anything, even death.' Seeing them still 
hesitate, he stepped up to them with his hands placed 
upon his back. * There !' he continued, * you would tie 
me if you dared — ^tie me, then, and take me with you — 
I am ready.' They now mustered courage to do as he 
directed. Soon mer, Glickkican was murdered, with a 
large number of his Christian countrymen, by a banditti 
of American ruffians who suspected, or pretended to sus- 
pect them, of hostile deai^s. Probably the result was 
Drought about by the machmations of his Indian enemies. 

* In Proad*8 History of Pe(xmB^Vim\«i. 
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When we hear once more of you, and we join togeth- 
er, tlieii the (hiy will be still, and no whid, or storm, 
will come over us, to disturb us. 

" Now, Brethi-en, you know our heartP,* and what 
we have to say ; be strong, if you do what we have 
now told you, and in this peace all the nations agree 
to join. Now, Brethren, let the king of England 
know what our mind is as soon as possibly you can." 

Among the subscribers to this speech appears the 
name of White-Eyes, under ihcformof the Indian 
term Cochguacawkeghton ; nor have we met with 
any proof tliat he ever from that time wavered for a mo- 
ment in his attachment to the American interest, as 
opposed first to the French, and afterwards to the En- 
glish. Post himself, in 176^ was permitted to build a 
house on the banks of the Muskingum, where he had a 
lot of land given him, about a mile distant from the 
village of White- Eyes; and so, vt^hen Hecke welder 
first visited that conntn', during the same season, ho 
informs us that, * the VWr-Chief Koguethagechtan,' 
kindly oiitortained and. supplied him and his party. 

About tlic beginning of the Revolutionary war, wlien 
some of the Indianswere much exasperated by murders 
ami tiTppasscs which certain civilized ruffians com- 
mitted on the frontiei-s, an Ohio trader was met and 
massacred in the woods by a parly of Senecas, who, 
having in their nige cut uj) the body and garnished 
the bushes with the remains, raised the scalp-yell and 
niarcliod ofl' in trium[)h. White-Eyes being in the 
vicinity and hearing tlie yell, instimtly commenced a 
search for the bodv, the remnants of which he col- 
Jected and buried. The party returned on the fol- 
lowing day, and observing what had been done, })rL- 
vately opened the grave, and scattered the con- 
tents more widely thaii before. But White-Eyes was 
this time on the watch for them. lie repaired to the 
spot again the moment they left it, succeeded in 
finding every part of the mangled body, and then 
carefully inferred it in a grave dug with his own hands, 
nhcre it utjs at Jeiigth suifevcAlo ie\>o^^\mmQVi^^*iL* 
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ItWBi about the same time when this affair hap- 
pened, that the Chieftain saved the life of one Duncan, 
an American peace-messenger, whom he had under- 
taken to escort through a section of the wilderness. A 
hostile Shawanee was upon the point of discharging his 
muaket at Duncan from behind a tree, when White- 
Ejea rushed forward, regardless of his own peril, 
and compelled the savage to desist. In 1777, Ilecko- 
welder had occasion to avail himself of a similar kind- 
ness. Rather rashly, as he acknowledges, he that year 
undertook to traverse the forests from we Muskingum 
to Pittsburg, wishing to visit his English friends in that 
-quarter. White-Kvesresidednt a distance of seven- 
teen miles, but hearing of his intended journey, he im- 
mediately came to see him, accompanied by another 
Chief named Winoemuro,* and oy several of his 
young men. 

These, he said, his good friend, the Missionary, 
should have as an escort. And moreover he must 
needs go hitnself : " Ho could not suffer me to go," says 
that gentlemen, ** while the Sandusky warriors were 
lOut on war-excursions, without a ])roper escort and 
himseff at my side.'' And it should l>e obscr\'cd, that 
faesidefl the Siandusky savages, there were several other 
tribes who had already engaged on the British side, and 
were spreading death and desolation along the whole 
of the American frontier. .The party set out together, 
and reached their destination »i safety. An alarm 
occurred only on one occasion, when tlie scouts dis- 
covered a suspicious track, and report was made ac- 
cordingly. White-Eyes, who was riding, before his 
friend, while Wingemund brought up the rear, turned 
about and asked if he felt afraid ? *" No !" said the Mis- 
sionary, ** not while you are with me," " You are right," 
quickly rejoined White-Eyes ? "You are right ; no man 
shall harm you, till I am laid prostrate." " Nor even 
then," added Wingemund, "for they must conquer me 
also— they must lay us side by side." Mr. Hecke- 

*A noted religioua \mpo«loi. 
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welder certainly did them but justice in believing diat 
both would have redeemed their promises. 

The other Moravians, and the Indian Congreoation 
under their charge in Ohio, were still more indebted 
to the good Chieffaun. Loskiel states,* that in 1774^ 
the Christian par^ had become obnoxious to a major- 
ity of the Pagan Delaware chie&, and it was several 
times proposed to expel them by force. But God 
brought tneir counsel to nought, he adds, ^and ap- 
pointed for this purp<»e (he first Captain among mt 
Vdawares, calkd WhiU-EytM^ who kept the ^efii 
and council in awe, and would not suffer them to injure 
the Missionaries. Finding his efibrts still unavailing, 
he at length went so far as to separate himself wholly 
from his opponents, resolved to renounce power, coun- 
try and kindred for the sake of these just and benevo- 
lent men whom he could not bear to see persecuted. 

His firmness met with a deserved success. Even 
the old Chief Netawatwees, who had opposed him 
most fiercely, acknowledged the injustice which had 
been done him ; and not only changed his views in re- 
gard to tlie Christians, but published his recantation in 
presence of the whole council. White- Eyes then again 
came forward, and repeated a proposal for a national 
regulation to be made — whereby the Christians should 
be specially put under the Delaware protection — 
whi.ch had formerly been rejected. It was prompt- 
ly agreed to, and the act was passed. The old Chief- 
tain expressed great joy on that occasion ;•— *' I am an 
old man," said he, " and know not how long I may live. 
I therefore rejoice, that I have been able to make this 
act Our children and grand-children will reap the 
benefit of it, — and now I am ready to die whenever 
€rod pleases."! 

* History of the MissionB of the United Brethren, &c 
London, 1794. 

t He died at Pittsburg in 1776, much lamented by the 

Delawares and many neighboring nations. " This wise 

jn&Dj *' Bays Loskiel^ spared no pains to conciliate the 

Miction of all Mb neighbors. £Le BenXti«<^«ti\.«is2QMk- 
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Loskiel states, that White-Eyes Wh3 in his own 
heart coovinced of the truth of the gospel ; ti*at this 
was evident in all his speeches in belialf of the Chris- 
tians, during which ho was frequently so moved that 
tears prevented his words ; and tliat he likewise de- 
clared with confidence, that no ]jrosperity would at- 
tend the Indian affairs, unless they received and be- 
lieved the saving gospel sent tiicui fi'om God, by means 
of the Brethren. Not long befoi-e his death he took 
public occasion to repeat the last will and testament 
of Netawatwecs, — ^ That the Dela wares s'^'^uld hear 
the word of God." He held the bible and suitio spel- 
ling-books in his hand, and addressed the Council in a 
strain of the most animated and moving eloquence. 
" My friends !" he concluded, " You have now heard 
the dying wish of our de[>arted Chief. I will therefore 

fAher together my young men, and tlieir children — 
will kneel down before tliat Great Spirit who creat- 
ed them and me — I will pray unto him, that he may 
have mercy upon us, and reveal bis will unto us, — 
And as we cannot declare it to those who are yet un- 
born, we will pray unto the Lord our God, to make it 
known to our children and our childrens' children." 

Sdll, White-Eyes regarded Christianity more as a civil 
than a religious system. He was a man of enlarged 
political views, and no less a patriot than a statesman* 
l!%e ends he aimed at were far more his country's 
than his own. He observed the superiority of the 
white men to the red ; and nearer home, the prosperity 
and happiness of the Christian Dela wares ; and he con- 
vinced himself thoroughly of the true causes of both. 
He therefore earnestly d^red, that his whole nation 
might be civilized, to which resuh he considered 

sies to his Grande Children, admonishing them to keep 
peace, and proved in truth a wise GrandTather to them.' 
Being the Senior Chief of the nation, his opinion was 
of ereat weight, and he declared himself warmly in fiivor 
of ttie Christians, and first inyited them to settle on the 
j^Iu8kingum. His grandsoUi nephew, and son and &ni- 
iljTf also joined th&au 
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chrisdamty, as ba had seen it tau^tby the eood Mo« 
raviana^ the beat poaibale promoaye, as undoubtedly 
it waa. 

But in this noUcf aoUcitode for his countiTnien, be 
(bigot huMelfi Hentoe even Loskiel, on mentioning his 
d^Mua, atates, widk'an aimoet reluctant honesty, that 
« Captain White-Eyes, who bad so often advised other 
Indians, with ^reat eanMStnessj to believe in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, Ind had akocm postptmedjomii^ ike 
hdievenhimt^ftmaeeowUBf being y^ 
Utieal coneerru, was unexpectedly called into eteniitjr f 
adding, affectionately, that the ** Indian Con^gation 
to whom he had rendered very esseniial services, was 
much aflbcted at the news of his death, and could 
not bdt hope, that God our Saviour liad received bis 
soul in mercy." Mr. Heckewelder sums up the mat- 
ter by saying — ^"His ideas were that unless the In- 
dians chang^ their mode of living, they would in 
dme come to nothing ; and to encourage them tovTards 
such a change, he told them to take the example of 
the Christian Indians, who by their industry had ev- 
ery thin^ they could wish for." In a word, there was 
more philanthropy and more philosophy in the reli- 
gion of White- Eyes, than there was Ptety. Hence 
nis eloquence, his energy, his strong anecdon for the 
Missionaries, and his sacrifices and services for them 
and for his countrymen. He vras a good man, we 
believe, by the force of native conscience, as he was 
a great man by the force of native sense ; and though 
to have learned Christianity, in addition to loving 
some of those who prufossed it, might have made him 
both better and greater than he was^ we cannot but 
hope, as it is, with the Christian Ddawares, ^ that God 
our Saviour has received hn soul in mercy." 

It would give us very mncere pleasure to be able 
to say as much for the Paganism of Captain Pipe, who, 
on the contrary, was opposed to the religion of the 
whites asinvetcrately asanyof the New-^gland Sa- 
cbems of the seventeenth century, and apparently for 
sdauJar reasom, '' The Sacbeiua oi i^<& oovokM^ ^«>t^ 
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igenemlly set against Wy" wrote Mr. Elliot in 1650^*^ 
**and counter- work the Lord by keeping off their 
men fioin praying to God as much as they can : and 
the reason of it is this ; they plainly see that religion 
will jBake a great change among them, and cut them 
off from their former tyranny, &c." Pipe, too, with 
all his talent, was obnoxious to some very plain stric- 
tures regarding his own morality, and of course had 
no theoretical partiality for lectures upon that subjectt 
He was inimical to White-Eyes, especiaUy,because the 
latter supported the cause of reform ; and rather than 
stand second to him, and at the same time surrender 
his own bad habits, he determined at all hazards to 
array a party in opposition. It was both a personal 
and a political movement, the objects being self-de- 
fence, in the first place, and in the second, distinction. 
Such being the character of the scheme, it must 
still be admitted that he exhibited great energy and 
great ingenuity in promoting it Some of his manoeu- 
vres have been noticed ; and afler his rival's decease, 
bis own declarations, pardcularly, were much more fire- 

auent and fearless, and therefere more effectual than 
ley had been befere. " Thus," says Heckerwelder, 
^ when a youi^ man of his tribe, who had received his 
education in Virginia, under the influenee of Dr. 
Walker, on his return into the Indian country in 1779, 
spread unfavorable reports of the Virginian people ; 
representing them as exceeding the Indians in vicious 
acta— their beating the negroes so unmercifully, &c. 
&C. Pipe would mockin^y enumerate such vicious 
and cruel acts, as tlie benefits of civilization.^ He 
could at the same time, with truth, set forth the pover- 
ty of the United States, in not having even a blanket, 
a shirt, or other article of Indian clothing, to give 
them in exchange for their peltry ; whereas, (said he) 
were it not for the English, we should have to suffer, 

J , I ,_ _ _ — -111 - I - — -I * 

*Thx liqht APPXARiiro, &c. London, 1661. 
t Narrative, p. 286 and ^OMim : •* 'W^'wet^ o>iYi^%* Vk 
wmit fyt lope's becomingtumciently •o>>eT ," — &Ai . 
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and perhaps many of us perish for want Pipe and 
the Monseys, we are told elsewhere, were those who 
were most areaded, and the efiect of his operations 
was such, but one year after the deceas3 of White- 
Eyes in the midst of his triumphs, that in 1781, the 
Peace-Chiefi had for their own safety to withdraw 
themselves from their several nadons, and take refuge 
at Pitttsbuiff. 

In regard to the personal habits of Pipe, it may bo 
doing him, as well as several other Indians of some 
distinction, no more than justice, to allude ii| extenu- 
ation to the well known nature of the temjitations to 
which they have sometim s been exposed, and espe- 
cially on the frontiers, during wiu*, and the excitement 
of an attempt by one civilized party to enga^ their 
services agamst another. The peculiar physKal cir- 
cumstances which, together with the character of their 
education, go to diminish their power of self-control, 
need not be enlarged on. It is sufficient to say, that 
it would be a task more easy than gratifying to prove, 
that tlieir misfortune in this particular has only follow- 
ed after tlie fault of their civilized neighbors. " Who 
are yon, my friend ?" sud a gentleman in Pipe's time 
to an Indian at Pittsburg, w^o was not so much in- 
toxicated as not to be ashamed of his situation. " J\ly 
name is Black-fish," he replied ; " At home I am a 
clever fellow — Here, I am a hog."* 

* Mr. Ueckenrelder's anecdote of the Indian who came 
into Bethlehem (Pcnn.) to dispose of his peltry, throws 
light •a a ffreat source of the evil not alluded to in 
the text, and the effects of which, among tiie Western 
tribes to this day are beyond calculation. " Well Thom- 
as," said a trader to him, "I believe yon have turned Mora- 
vian." ** Moravian !" answered the Indian," what makes 
you think so .?"— " Because," replied the other, " yon 
used to come to us, to sell your skins and peltry, and now 
you trade them away to the Moravians." ** So !" rejoin- 
ed the Indian, " now I understand you well, and I know 
prbMt you mean to say. Now hear nie.--See, my friend ! 
when I come to this place with nvf liu&a ^bAl v^to9 M^ 
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Bat we are not under the disagreeable necessity of 
apologising for every thing we relate of Captain 
Iipe. He gave many evidences of a natuial honor 
and huinaDity, even amid the bloodiest scenes of the 
Revolution, and contraiy to the dictation of tliose 
who were qualified, by every thing but feelings, to un- 
derstand his duty better than himself. Under strong 
excitement he attached himself to the British interest, 
and towards the close of the wai* scalping-pardes went 
out fi-om his settlement. lie was also prejudiced 
against the Christian Indians, and molested them much. 
But none of these things were done in his cooler mo 
ments ; and what is more creditable to him, there is 
good reason to believe that he repented of aJl. The 
evidence of this fact appears in a transaction which 
took place at Detroit in November, 1781, with the par- 
ticulars of which, as furnished by Loskiel and others, 
we shall conclude this narrative. 

On the occasion referred to, a grand Indian Coun- 
cil was convened at Detroit, at which were present 
large numbers of various tribes, including Captain 
Pipe's Wolf warriors, who bad just returned from a 
scalping expedition. Four of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries were also there, having been summoned to 
attend, at the suggestion of Pipe and others, for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon several charges alleged against 
tliem. The hall was filled with ibe concourse, the 
tribes being separately seated all around it, on the right 
and left hand of the Commandant, while the Dela- 
wares, with Pipe and his Councillors at their head, 
were directly in front. A war-chief of each of the 

trade^ the people are kind ; they give me plenty of good 
victuals to eat, and pay me in money, or whatever I 
want, and no one says a word to me about drinking 
rum — neitlier do I ask for it ! When I come to your place 
with my peltry, all call to me ; * Come, Thomas ! here's 
rum, drink heartily, drink! it will not hurt you.* All 
this is done for the purpose of cheating me. When you 
have obtained from me all you WDLUt, 70x1 ^^ ^Eoa ^ 
drunken dog, and kick me out of t)3A i<)Oia«^* 
IL—N 
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two divisions of IndiaoB, held a stick in bis hand, of 
three or four feet in length, strung with scalps which 
they had taken in their kuk fiuay on the American 
frontier. 

The Council was opened by the Commandant's sig- 
nifying to Captain I^pe, that he might itaake his re- 
port, when the latter rose from his seat, holding a 
stick in his lefl hand : 

^ Father !"— 4ie began ; and here he paused, turned 
round to the audience with a most sarcastic look, and 
then proceeded in a lower tone, as addressing them, — 
'^I have said father, though indeed I do not know 
why I shottld call km so — ^I have never known any 
fiither but the Frencb— I have considered the English 
only as Inrotbers. But as this name is imposed upon 
us, 1 shall make use of it and say — 

Tather" — fixing his eyes again on the Comman- 
dant — *< Some time ago you put a war-hatchet into 
Diy hands, saying, < take this weapon and try it on the 
heads of my enemies, the Long-Knives, and let me 
know afterwards if it was sharp and good.' 

** Father ! — At the time when you gave me this 
weapon, I had neither cause nor wish to go to war 
against a foe who had done me no injury. But you 
say you are my father — and call me your child — and 
in obedience to you I received the hatchet I knew 
that if I did not obey you, you would withhold from 
me* the necessaries of life, which I could procure no- 
where but here. 

" Father ! You may perhaps think me a fool, for 
risking my life at your bidding — and that in a cause 
in which 1 have no prospect of gaining any thing. For 
it is your cause, and not mine — ^you have raised a 
quarrel among yourselves — and you ought to fight it 
' out — It is your concern to fight the Long-Knives — 
You should not compel your children,,d)e Indians, to 
expose themselves to danger for your sake. 

" Father ! — J\Iany lives have already been lost oa 
J -^ —■■■■■ ■ ■ - 11 «ii ■ 

* Meaning his ts&«. 
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your accoimt — ^The tribes have suffered, and been 
weakened — Children have lost parents and brothers — 
Wives have lost hmbands— It is not known how 
many more may perish before yoiw war will be at an 
end. 

** Father ! — I have said, you may perhaps think me 
a fool, for thus thoughtlessly rushing on your enemy ! 
Do not beUeve this, Father : Think not that I w^t 
sense to convince me, that although you now pretend 
to keep up a perpetual enmity to the Lonff-Knives, 
you may, before long, conclude a peace with them. 

" Father ! You say you love your children, the In- 
dians. — ^Th is you have often told them; and indeed 
it is your interest to say so to them, that you may have 
them at your service. 

** But, Father ! Who of us can beheve that you can 
love a people of a different colour from your own, 
better than those who have a ^hite skin, like your- 
selves ? 

" Father ! Pay attention to what I am going to say- 
While you. Father, are setting me * on your enemy, 
much in the same manner as a hunter sets his dog 
on the game ; while I am in the act of rushing on 
that enemy of yours, with the bloody destructive 
weapon you g&ve me, I may, perchance, happen to 
look back to thj place from whence you started me, 
and what shall t see ^ Perhaps, I may see my father 
shaking hands wich die Long-Knives ; yes, with th£N9e 
very people he liow calls his enemies. I may then 
see him laugh at m> folly for having obeyed his or- 
ders ; and yet I am now risking my life at his com- 
mand ! — Father ! keep what I have said in remem- 
brance. 

" Now, Father ! here is what has been done with the 
hatchet you gave me," [handing the stick with the 
scalps on it.] " I have done with the hatchet what you 
ordered me to do, and found it sharp. Nevertheless. 

* Meaning his nalVoix. 
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I did not do all that I might have done. No, I did 
not My heart failed within me. I felt compassion 
for your enemy. Innocence* had no part in your 
quarrels; therefore I distinguished — Ispiu^d. I took 
some live flesb,f which, while I wqb bringing to you, 
I spied one of your large canoes, on which I put it 
for you. In a few days you will receive this flesh, 
and find that the akih is of the same color with your 
own. 

"Father! I hope you will not destroy what I have 
saved. You, Father, have the means of preserving 
that which would perish with us from want The 
warrior is poor, and his cabin is always empty ; but 
your botue, Father, is always full" 

During the delivery of this harangue, which is said 
to have produced a great efiect on all present, and 
especially on those who understood the language in 
which it was spoken, the Orator two or three times 
advanced so far towards the Commandant, in the 
heat of his excitement, thut one of the officers 
present thought proper to interfere and request 
xiim to move back. The other war-chiefs now 
made their speeches, and then the Commandant 
(an honorable and humane man, notwithstanding the 
Orator's strictures on liis Father^) — called upon him 
to substantiate his charges against the Missiona- 
ries. Pipe, who was still standing, was unwilling to 
make the attempt, but felt embarrassed. He began 
to shift and shuffle, (says Loskiel,) and bending to- 
wards his Councillors, asked them what he should say. 
They all hung their heads, and were silent. Sud- 
denly, recollecting himself and rising up, he addressed 
the Commandant. "I said before that some such 
thing might have happenad, but now I will tell you 
the plain truth. The Missionaries are innocent. What 
they have done, they were compelled to do. [aUuding 
to their having interpreted letters which the Dela- 
tvare Chief received frem Pittsburg, &c.] We were 

* Meaning women and cVuVdteiv. \ "SivawBEt^. 
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to blame — ^We forced them to it, when they refused." 
After some farther conversation the Commandant 
declared the Missionaries to be acquitted of all the 
accusations brought against them. 

Pipe expressed his satisfaction at the result, and 
on returning from the council-house, he asked some 
of the Delaware Chieftains who were present how 
they liked what he said. He observed, that he 
knew it was true, and added ; ** I never wished your 
teachers any harm, knowing that they love the In- 
dians ; but I have all along been imposed on, and im- 
portuned to do what I did by those who do not love 
them; and now, when these were to speak, they 
hung their heads, leaving me to extricate myself, 
after telling our Father things they had dictated and 
persuaded me to tell him.'* This declaration has de- 
cidedly the air of candour and truth ; and the Cap- 
tain's subsequent conduct was much more in accord-, 
ance with the spirit of it tha^it had been before. He 
did not however distinguish himself particularly after 
the close of the war, and even the time of his death 
has not come within our ' knowledge, although we 
have reason to believe that he was living, and able 
to visit the City of Washington, as late as 1817. 

N2 
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CHAPTESRX. 

State of Mvenl riiiiilWiii tribei dnrinir the last een« 
tor^— Til* Rnyliih wnA deputies to the Ohxsokess, in 
ITM^Thsir hres thieateiuid, and saved hj Attakul- 
]bAXOLLA-—A0OQiuit of that Chieftain and his princi- 
ples—The peHj opposed to him headed by Occonos- 
TOTA — ^War with the Colonies in 1759 and two years 
following^ — ^Anecdotes of boih these ChiefSi — Salouem. 
Firrox,and others— Seyeral battles — ^Peace concluded 
— Attaknilaktilla visits Chaxlesfam — His snbseqnent 
earesTf tad that of Oeconostota — ^Remarks on their 
ehanetsT. 

* •* 

Cotemporaiy with the individuak who have just 
been mentioned, were a number of noted chieftains 
among the more Southem tribes. Of them we may 
take this occasion to say, that the Chickasaws gener- 
ally affected the English interest; and the Creeks, 
the French ; — so that the friendship or the hostility of 
Great-Mortar, the Standino-Tdrket, the Wolf- 
Kino, and the other leading men among the latter 
tribe was nearly neutralized, as -regarded the several 
civilized partie-s, by the counteraction of the former. 
The Cherokees had been friendly to the English 
ever since the treaty of 1730 ; but, owing partly to the 
influence of the Mortar, and partly to the direct exer- 
tions of the French, they had now become wavering 
and divided in sentiment In 175(), deputies were 
sent among them, to secure their aid against the 
French. A council was convened, and was likely to 
terminate favorably, when tidings suddenly came that 
a party of Cherokees, who had visited the French on 
the Ohio, were massacred by some of the Virgihians 
on their return home. The Council was in an uproar, 
as much as an Indian Council could be, — ^the gravest 
political assembly on earth, — at once. Many cried 
^daud that Fengeance shouid Ym taksa oa ^^ ^Qecanoa 
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of the Deputies ; and it was not without a great exer- 
tion of influence, that they were at length rescued by 
Attakullakulla, or the Little-Carpenter. 

This is the earliest appearance of that renowned 
Chieflain in history, though he is said to have been 
already famous both among the Cherokees and the 
English, especially for his magnanimity, wisdom, and 
moderation. Nor has there ever been, upon the conti- 
nent, a more faithful or useful friend to the English 
cause. We cannot better illustrate his career or his 
character than by comparing both with those of White- 
Eyes ; and indeed, some of the it^cidents related of 
that chief, independently of other circumstances, 
make it higlily probable, that a diplomatic and person- 
al good understanding was constantly maintained be- 
tween them. 

Like White-Eyes, too, Attakullakulla was opposed 
by a war-party, the chief difference being that it was 
less formally organized, and that it generally operated 
in favor of the French. At the head of it was Oc- 
CONOSTOTA, or the Great- Warrior, a man whose 
extraordinary prowess procured him his tide, and 
whose memory is to this day warmly cherished among 
his countrymen. Pursuing our comparison, he should 
remind us of Pipe ; but the suggestion does him in- 
justice. He was not only for war, but a warrior — ^in 
truth, OL* great warrior.' He fought, and bled, and 
led on, where the other appeared only in that capaci- 
ty of bear-hunter with dogs, which White-Eyes im- 
puted to him. He was sincere to enthusiasm in his 
principles, and frank and fearless almost to fool-hardi- 
ness in professing and pursuing them. He had as 
much talent as Pipe, and far more virtue. 

" Oucannostota," says a respectable authority of a 
date a little subsequent to that just mentioned, " is re- 
turned again from the French fort with powder and 
ball, accompanied with some Frenchmen — how many 
I cannot learn." And again, soon afterwards, — "Since 
Oucannostota returned from the French with ^he 
goods and ammunitioni «nd has YaaA \)!tio» «aBMa»»sRi^ 
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from the Creeks, he says, " What nation, or what peo^ 
pie am I afraid of ? I do not fear all the forces which 
the great King George can send against me among 
these mountains."* And jei the Great- Warrior was 
not rash, as we shall soon learn fix>m the sequel. 

A strong excitement followed the provocation al- 
ready mentioned ; and although the elder part of the 
nation remained calm, and Attekullakulla and Occon* 
nostota were both against instant war, the French emis- 
saries ¥n:ougfat so efiectudly on the younger warriors^ 
that parties of them took, we field, and the English 
fionders became the scene of a horrid series of de- 
vastation and massacre. The Governor of South 
Carolina prepared for active hostilities, and the mi- 
litia of the whole Province were summoned to meet 
at Congarees. 

But no sooner did theCherokees hear of this move- 
ment than they sent thirty-two of their chief men, 
among whom was the Great- Warrior, to settle all dif- 
forences at Charleston. A conference ensued, the 
burthen of which however was assumed by the Gov- 
ernor alone ; for when, — after he had made a long 
speech of accusations, and concluded with saying 
that the Deputies must follow his troops, or he would 
not be answerable for their safety, — Occonnostota 
gravely rose to reply, the Governor interrupted him and 
forbade him to proceed. He was determined that 
nothing should prevent his military expedition ; and 
at all events *' he would hear no talk in vindication of 
the Orator's countrymen, nor any proposals with re- 
gard to peace."t 

The Great- Warrior was indignant, and his com- 
panions were still more so than himself. It must be 
allowed, that the Grovemor's deportment on this occa- 
sion, independently of his treatment of the Deputies 
out of Council, was in the highest degree insulting. 
The Warrior felt it the more keenly, l^cause he had 

* We refer to Charleston, (S. C.) papers. 
y Ramaay'a History of South C«jco\\i«^» 
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been appointed to speak, and had prepared himseIC 
The Cherokees were conscious, too, that the English 
had originally occasioned the war. The sacred respect 
attached in their view, — as it is in that of the Indians 
quite generally even now, — to the dignity of their or- 
ators, may be gathered from the well-authenticated 
anecdote of the Virginian Chieftain who was rashly 
interrupted in a Conference with the English by one 
of his own subjects. Ho split the of&nder's head 
with a tomahawk at a single blow, and then calmly 
proceeded with his speech.* 

The Deputies were detained several days, at the end 
of which they accompanied the Governor and hia 
troops to Congarees, where were collected fourteen 
hundred men. Accompanied, we say, — but not free- 
ly : they were even made prisoners, to prevent their 
escaping, (as two had already done,) and a Captain's 
guard was set over them. No longer, says the hiflto- 
rian, could they conceal theu: resentment ; sullen and 
gloomy countenances showed that they were stung 
to the heart. To make the matter woi*se, on reaching 
Fort Prince- George, on the borders of their own ter- 
ritory, they were all confined in a miserable hut, 
scarcely sufficient to accommodate a tenth part of 
their number. 

But the troops becoming discontented and mutinous, 
the Governor dared not advance any farther against the 
enemy. He therefore sent for Attakullakulla, as be- 
ing " esteemed the wisest man in the nation, and the 
most steady friend to the English."f The summons 
was promptly obeyed, and n conference took place on 
the 17th of December, (1759.) The Governor made 
a long speech as before, to the efiect that the Great 
King would not suffer his people to be destroyed 
without satisfaction ; that he was determined to have 
it ; and that twenty-four Cherokee murderers, whom 
he named, must be given up in the outset, for which 

* Beverly. t Kama^'j. 
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he would graciously allow the term of twenty-four 
iKHin. 

The Little-Caiprater veiy calmly replied :-:-He re- 
membered the tnaetieB alldaed to by the Governor, 
beoMiBe he had helped to make them. Heovmedthe 
good conduct of Soolh Carolina, as also alleged, but 
complained of ViiginiB, as having caused the present 
miBundentendiiijr. He could not finbear adding, that 
the GoTomor wd not treat all the tribes alike, any 
more than all the whites treated the Cherokees alike ; he 
. remembered that, when several Carolinians were kil- 
' led a few yean befin% by the Choctaws, satisfaction 
WW neither demanded nor giveD. Finally, he desir- 
ed the r clo a io of some of the I)eput]e8| that they might 
aarist lum in endeavoring to procure the perfbrmance 
of the Govenior^ trams, thoudi he was by no means 
confident that they either wouu or could be complied 
with. 

Agreeably to this suggestion, the Governor released 
the Great-Warrior, together with Fiptoe and Sa- 
I.OUEH, the Chief-Men of the towns of Keowee and 
Estatoe. The latter, on the day ensuing, surren- 
dered two IndianSjWho were immediately put in 
irons. But all thxs (.'herokees in the vicinity now fled, 
through fear of the same fate, and it became impossi- 
ble to complete the required number. Attakullakulla 
abrupdy commenced his return home in despair ; but 
the moment the Governor ascertained his departure, 
messengers were sent to induce him to turn back. 
'Hie good Chief again obeyed the summons. A trea- 
ty was negotiated, the result of which was that twen- 
ty-six of the deputies were detained " until as many 
of the murderers should be given up," nominally by 
their free consent, but in fact by force. One more 
Indian was surrendered, making three in all, and all 
three soon after died in confinement at Charleston. 
The small-pox breaking out in the army about the 
aame time, the troops dispersed in disorder, — ^the ex- 
pedition having already cost the province J^25,000, — 
Aod the Governor returned ^ in ttvum\ftf \»\»& <r«:^\\»L 
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But the rejoicings on account of the peace were 
scarcely over, when news arrived that the Cherokees 
had killed fourteen whites within a mile of Fort 
George. The Commandant at that station, Captain 
Coytinore, had become peculiarly odious to the In- 
dians, and the continued imprisonment of the Depu- 
ties, above all, incensed them beyond endurance. From 
this moment, indeed, Occonostota was the fierce enemy 
of the Province ; and he resolved, much as he despis- 
ed treachery, to avail himself of the first opportunity 
of revenge. With a strong party, he surrounded 
Fort George, and kept the garrison confined ; but 
finding that no impression could be made on the 
works, he resorted to stratagem. 

He placed a party of savages in a dark thicket by 
the river-side, and then sent an Indian woman, whom 
he knew to be always welcome at the fort, to inform 
the Commander that he had something of conse- 
quence to communicate and would be glad to speak 
with him near the water. Coytmore imprudently 
consented, and without any suspicions of danger walk- 
ed down towards the river, accompanied by Lieuten- 
ants Bell and Foster. Occonostota, appearing 
upon the opposite side, told him he was going to 
Charleston, to procure a release of the prisoners, and 
would be glad to have white men accompany him as a 
safeguard. To cover his dark design he had a bridle 
in his hand, and added he would go and hunt for a 
horse. Coytmore replied that he should have a guard, 
and wished he might find a horse, as the journey was 
very long. Upon this, the Indian, turning about, 
swung the bridle thrice round his head as a signal to 
the savages placed in ambush, who instantly fired on 
the ofiicers, shot the Captain dead, and wounded bis 
two companions. Orders were given to put the hos- 
tages in irons, to prevent any further aanger firom 
them, which, while the soldiers were attempting to 
execute, the Indians stabbed one and wounded two 
more of them. The garrison then fell on the unfbr^ 
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tuoate hostages, and butchered all of them in a main 
ner too shocking to relate. 

There were few men in the Cherokee nation that 
did not lose a friend or relative by this massacre, 
and therefore with one voice all immediately declared 
for war. The leaders in every town seized the hatch- 
et ; " the spirits of Uieir murdered brothers were ho- 
vering around them and calling out for vengeance on 
their enemies." Laree parties of warriors took the 
field. Bumine with impatience to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their enemies, they rushed 
down among innocent and defenceless families on the 
fipontiers of Carolina ; and there men, women and chil- 
dren, without distinction, fell a sacrifice to their mer- 
ciless fury. Such as fled to the woods and escaped 
the scalping'knife, perished with hunger ; and those 
whom they made prisoners were carried into the ^vil- 
deniess, where they suffered inexpressible hardships. 
Every day brought fresh accounts of their ravages 
and murders. 

Great alarm prevailed tbroujjliout the Province, and 
corresponding oHbrts were made for defence. Seven 
troops of rangers were raised to protect the frontiers. 
Application was made lo Virginia and North Caroli- 
na for aid ; as also to General Amherst, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British forces in America, who 
immediately despatched twelve companies to the the- 
atre of hostilities. The various detachments muster- 
ed at Congarees in May, 1760, and the campaign be- 
gan with a rapid invasion of the Cherokee territory. 
Considerable ravages were speedily made, including 
the destruction of Estatoe and Keowee, (the latter 
of which contained two hundred houses,) and the 
army then marched to relieve Fort Greorge. 

And now the war grew fervid. Saloueh and Fif^ 

toe had sworn vengeance over the ashes of their 

homes, and the soul of the Great- Warrior was hot 

within him. The iuvadere were suffered to pursue 

their hazardous and difficult march, through dark 

ihickets and d^ep defies, aaOl o\ex mo\xxk\a^ms^f«^^ 
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and swamps, till they cs^e within five miles of 
Etchoe. Here was a low valley, covered so thick with 
bushes that the soldiers could scarcelv see three yards 
before them. The army was obliged to pass through 
it, and that in such a manner as to permit but few of 
the troops to act together. An officer was ordered to 
advance, and scour the thicket with a company of 
rangers. He obeyed, but a sudden discharge from 
unseen fire-arms laid him dead on the spot, with sev- 
eral of his soldiers. The light-infantry and grena- 
diers now charged their enemy, — a heavy fire com- 
menced on both sides, — and the woods around rang 
with the warrior's whoop, the shouts of the soldiery, 
and the cries of the dying. Tho action lasted more 
than an hour, — ^the English losing about twenty men 
killed and eighty wounded, — when the Indians slow- 
ly retreated and disappeared, canying off the bodies 
of their slain. ** Upon viewing the ground,'' (says our 
historian,) *'all were astonished to see with what judg- 
ment they had chosen it Scarcely could the most 
experienced officer have fixed upon a spot more ad- 
vantageous for attacking an enemy." Orders were 
immediately given for an expeditious retreat. 

Thus Occonnostota succeeded in the field. But his 
heart still thirsted for blood, and he found means to 
gratify his revenge in another quarter. Fort Loudon, 
(built, like Fort George, on the frontier,) with a gar- 
rison of twenty men, was surrounded by the enrag- 
ed enemy, and reduced to the extremities of famine. 
Under these circumstances Captain Stuart, a gentleman 
well known to the Cherokees during a long official and 
private intercourse with them, obtained leave to go to 
Choteh, the town of the Great- Warrior, — who was 
sometimes called ^Prince of Choteh.' A capitulation 
was agreed upon with him. The arms of the garrison 
were surrendlered on the faith of it ; and they march 
ed out, on their way towards Fort Georee, under the 
escort of an Indian detachment headed by the Prince 
himsel£ Having gone fifteen imVeB^ xVi^l ^"gaksk^^^ 
Bt nigbt near an Indian town. KCl \)Qft «wH^^«fi^ 

I/.. 
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tfaem, but still tbey reraained unmoleBted* At length, 
about day-break, a guard came runja'mg in with iutei- 
lieence that the woods and bushes around them were 
fiBl of hideouriy painted savages, who had already 
enclosed them. In a moment after, the enemy 
rushed upon them, and fired, and thirty of their num- 
ber feU dead. The residue eitlier fled or were cap- 
tured ; and the latter, including Stuart, were pinioned 
and sent back to Fort Loudon. 

And now AttakuUakulla came fbrward. He had 
taken no part in the war, on either side ; but Stuart 
had been nis best friend in former times^ and he could 
not think of ^eeiue hinii a prisoper and in peril of his 
Klb. He hastened to the fort, and purchased him of 
his Indian ihastet, giving his rifle, clothes, and all he 
could command as a ransom ; and then took him 
into his own family, and shared with him the provis- 
ions which his table afforded. 

Occonostota, meanwhile, had formed the design of 
attacking Port George, and sent messengers throughout 
the Cherokee country to collect his warriora for that 
purpose. At this juncture, a quantity of ammunition 
was found in Fort Loudon (where the English cap- 
tives were still confined J which the garrison had bu- 
ried before leaving it. Tlie discovery had neaily cost 
Stuart his life, but his protector again rescued him. 
The Indians, indeed, found occasion for his services. 
At a great Council held at Choteh, whither he was 
carried, the warrior told him they had resolved to 
march against Fort George with a quantity of Eng- 
lish cannon, to be managed by men under his (Stu- 
art's) command, and they wished him previously to 
write letters for them to the Commandant, demand- 
ing a surrender. If he refused, they intended to burn 
his companions, one by one, before bis fece. 

Captain Stuart was now really uneasy in his situ- 
ation, and he determined from this moment to make 
his escape or perish in the attempt. He private- 
Jjr cominunicated his feeWnga to AttakuUakulla, and 
appealed to his magnanimviy. T\iQ ^^"^vxctfRXs;)^^ 
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him by the hand. " Be calm," said he, ** bo calm, my 
son ; 1 am your friend — ^tnist me." He went forward, 
and claimed the Englishman for his prisoner; and 
then save out word amon^ bis countrymen, that he 
intended to <go A-hunting,^for a few days, and to take 
his Englithman with him. 

They set out together, accompanied by the war- 
rior's wife, his brother, and two others. For provis- 
ions they depended on what they migbt kill by the 
way. The diaiance to the frontier settlements ^vas 
great, and the utmost expedition necessary to prevent 
any surprise from Indians pursuing them. They 
travelled nine days and nights through a dlreary wil- 
derness, shaping their course for Virginia, by the light 
and guidance of the heavenly bodies. On the tenth 
they arrived at the banks of Holstein river; where 
they fortunately fell in with a party of three thousand 
men, sent out by Colonel Bird for the relief of such 
soldiers as might make their escape that way from Fort 
Loudon. 

Here .the Chieftain was content to relinquish his 
charge. He bade his friend farewell, and, as com- 
posedly as if the whole transaction were a matter of 
course, turned back into the wilderness, and retraced 
his long and wearisome journey. 

Such was the issue of the first campaign. The 
spring of 1761 opened with new efforts on the part 
of Carolina. A new provincial rogiment was raised; 
fresh reinforcements of regidars arrived from the 
north ; and numbers of the Chickasaw and Catawba 
Indians were induced to give their assistance — so that, 
on the 27th of May, an army of two thousand six 
hundred men mustered at Fort George. 

Latinac, a French ofRcer, was at this time among 
the Cherokees, and he proved an indefatigable insti- 
gator to mischief. He persuaded them, that the En- 
glish would be satisfied with nothing less than to ex- 
terminate them, man, woman, and child, from the 
face of the earth. He gave tliem arms, too, and 
urged them to war. At a \gmsA tDft«?axi% ^ ^^ ^«a.- 
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tioD, he brandished his hatchet, and, striking it fun* 
oudy into a log of wood, cried out—*' Who is the man 
that will take Uiis up for the King of France? WUeve 
is be? Let him come forth!" Salmieh, the young War- 
rior of Estatoe, instantly leaped ibrwanL laid hold of 
it, and cried out — ^l will take it up. I am for war. 
The spirits of the slain call upon us ; I will avenge 
them ; and who will not? he is no better tban a wo- 
man that refiises to follow me." Many a fierce look, 
and many a lifted tonuihawk answerdd die appeal of 
tbe Orator, and again did the war-torrent rush down 
upon the fiontiers. 

Tbe Oraat- Warrior too,inan afSBsra], and not less 
^ soldier, was agun ready for hittaemy. They com- 
menced th^ march into tbe interior on the 7th of 
June, and advanced unmolested as far as the well re- 
membeved batde-ground of the year jxeTious: but 
there, the Indian scouts in front observed a larffe body 
of Chenrfcees posted upon a hill on ^e riffht Sank of 
the array. Immediately the savages, ruMiingdown, 
began to fire on the advanced guard, which being 
supported repulsed them ; but they recovered their 
heights. Colonel Grant ordered a party to march up 
the hills, and drive the enemy from them. The en- 
gagement became general, and was fought on both 
sides with great bravery. The rituation of the troops 
was in several respects deplorable^-fttigued in a te- 
dious march in rainy weather— <Burrounded vnth 
woods so that they could not discern the enemy — 
galled by the scattering fire of savages who when 

Sressed always fell back, but rallied again and again. 
To sooner was any advantage gained over them in 
one quarter than they appeared in another. While 
the auention of the Commander was occupied in driv- 
ing the enemy from their lurking-place on the river's 
side, his rear was attacked, and so vigorous an effort 
made for the flour and cattle, that he was obliged to or- 
der a party back to the relief of the rear-guard. From 
eight o'clock in the moruing until eleven^ the savages 
continued to keep up au kceguW tisA \Tkc,«;eauAi &e^ 
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sometimes from one place and sometimes from another, 
while the woods resounded with hideous war-whoops 
frequently repeated, but in different directions. At 
length the Cherokees gave way and were pursued. 

Such is the account of this famous engagement giv- 
en by history. The English lost between fiAy and 
sixty killed and wounded. The loss of the Chero- 
kees was uncertain, as that of an Indian army always 
is, — they carried off the slain. 

And now commenced a scene of devastation scarce- 
ly parallelled in the annals of the continent For 
thirty days, the English army employed themselves 
in burning and ravafing the country and settlements 
of the enemy. " HMnotn has bleat %ui^ says a letter- 
writer from the camp, under date of July lOth,* " with 
the greatest success ; we have finished our business as 
completely as the most sanguine of us could have 
wished. All their towns, fifteen in number, beside 
many little villages and scattered houses, have been 
burnt ; upwards of fourteen hundred acres of com, 
according to a moderate computation, entirely de- 
stroyed ; and near five thousand Cherokees, men, wo- 
men and children, driven to the mountains to starve 
— their only sustenance for some time past being horse- 
flesh."* 

The result of these measures was decisive. A great 
part of the Cherokee nation became desirous of pro- 
curing peace upon any terms; and the arro^ had 
no sooner reached Fort George, than a deputation of 
about twenty chiefs visited the camp. Neither tlie 
Great- Warrior nor his staunch aid- de-camp, Salou eh, 
was among them ; but the Man-Killsr came, and 
the Raven, and Old Cesar of Hy wassih, and at the 
head of all the Little Carpenter himself. 

On the 28th of August they waited upon Colonel 
Grant, who had prepared a bower for their recejmon. 
Having seated themselves in grave array, the Little- 
Carpenter was asked, if he had come to sue for peace. 
He answered in the affirmative. ** Have you author- 
Charleston PapM o^ YJ^\» 
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hy from the whole nation ?** demanded the Colonel ; 
to which all the chiefii replied that th^ would conifirm 
whatever the Cupenter ahould agree to. The latter 
dien ddivered his talk^ 

<^ Fou live atthe wateiwudsi" inid he, ''and are in 
licht We are in daifcneiw ; but hone aU will yet be 
e&ar. I have been' eooiliDtly going about doing 
good, and though I am tind, jet I am come to see 
what can be done for my pe o ^kwhoaro in greatdis- 
treflL" Efore he produoea tliJNningi of wampum he 
had received fiom the diflhravl townS) denoting their 
earnest desue of peace, and added^ — ^ As to what has 
happened, I believe it has been ondianBd by ox^r Father 
above. We are of a different ewr from the white 
people. They are superior to iMi But one God is 
nther of us all, and we hope what is past will be for- 
gotten. God Almighty made all people. There is 
not a day but some are coming into, and others going 
out of the world. The Great King told me the path 
idiould never be crooked, but open for every one to 
pass and repass. As we all live in one land, I hope 
we shall all love as one people." 

This account is taken partly from news-papers of the 
period under consideration. Ramsay only adds, that 
peace was formally ratified ; and that the ancient friend- 
ship of the parties being renewed, both expressed 
their hope that it would last as lon^ as the sun might 
shine and the rivers run. Some little difficulty ap- 

rB to have occurred in the adjustment, which should 
mentioned to the credit of Little-Carpenter. 
He consented to every requisition excepting that 
which demanded the surrender of four Cherokees, 
to be put to death in front of the camp. This he 
would not promise. The Colonel gave him a day to 
think of it, but he still refused. Finally, it was 
thought advisable to refer him to the Governor, and 
he undertook a journey to Charleston, several hun* 
dred miles distant, for the express purpose of procu- 
riog a mitigation of the treaty of peace in regard to 
ibe ongie ohnozious pcovmotu 
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His perseverence and firranesB were rewarded as 
Chey deserved. ** This day," says a Charleston pa- 
per of September 23d, ** Attakullakulla had his last 
public audience, when he signed the treaty of peace, 
and received an authenticiSed copy under the great 
seal * * * * J3e eameaUu requested thai 
Capkdn John Stuart mgkt he made OUe/" White-Man 

S Indian Agent] in their nation. He said, <all the In- 
iians love him ; and there would never be any unea- 
siness if he were therat* This faithful Indian ailer- 
wards dined with hk Honor the Governor, and to- 
morrow sets out for his own country. He has receiv- 
ed several presents as a mark of the regard this gov- 
ernment has for him." 

Thus ended tlie Cherokee war. That its conduct 
did no discredit to the talents of the Great- Warrior, 
we need not argue. As to the principles upon which 
it was fought, we may content ourselves with the 
comment of an impartial historian. ^ In the review of 
the whole," says Ramsi^, " there is much to Uame, and 
more to re^t The Cherokees were the fint aggres- 
sors by taking horses fix>m the Virginians ; but by kil- 
ling them for that offence the balance of injury was 
on their side. Then treacheiy. begat treachery, and 
murder produced murder. The lives of those men 
who came originally as messengers of peace, though 
afterwards retained as hostages, were barbarously 
taken away without any fault of theirs^ other than 
their obeying the laws of nature in reskNing a military 
order for putting their persons in irons. A deadlv ha- 
tred and a desouiting war was the consequence.'' 

We do not meet with frequent mention of either of 
the Chieflains named in this chapter, afler the cam- 
paign of 1761. They fought against tlie neighbor- 
ing tribes occasionally, but with the English they pre- 
served a firm peace of at least fifteen years. The 
character of the contest between England and the 
Colonies appears to have confused them, and their 
embarrassmentwasDOtatall relieved by the unsparing 
efibrts made to instigate tbem^io hoefiiim^^JiGifiaifiX'CDSk 
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latter. The*re8ult was a diYiaon of opiuion, and a diver- 
sity of practice, as in the case of their Northern neigh- 
bors. A part of the nation took up arms for the Ene- 
, li^^ — probably the younger warriors ; — but the whole 
were compelled to Bu^r in coneequence. A powerful 
amo'y fioni South Carolina invaded their territoir, and 
alter a severe strugplei -peace was once more enforced 
at the poitot of theEayonet. 

It iB doubtftii whether the Great-Warrior was living 
at this periodi for his name does not appear in the his- 
tory or die convict or the treaty. Little-Carpen- 
ter still sturvived, but, as usual, took no part in the war. 
Indeed he must now have been nearly disabled from 
ver^ acdve service l^ his advanced a^ — as well as 
disinclined for better reasons^ — for he is believed to 
have been one of >the seven Cherokees who visited 
Englimd and were introduced to George II, as early 
as 1730. But this cannot be affirmed with certainty. 

We shall close our imperfect sketch of this wise 
and worthy Chieftain, with- the characteristic account 
of an interview with him, given by Bertram, author 
of the well-known Southern Travels. It occurred 
early in the Revolution : — 

" Soon after crossing this large branch of the Ta- 
nase, [in Upper Georgia,] I observed, descending the 
heights at a distance, a company of seven Indians, all 
well mounted on horseback. They came rapidly 
forward. On their nearer approach I observed a 
Chief at the head of the caravan, and apprehending 
him to be the Little Carpenter, Emperor or Grand 
X/'hief of the Cherokees, as they came up I turned off 
from the path to make way, in token of respect. The 
compliment was accepted, and returned, for his High- 
ness, with a gracious and cheerful smile, came up to 
me, and clapping his hand on his breast, offered it to 
me, saying, ^lam MakuUaevUa,^ and heartily shook 
hands with me, and asked me ^Iflknew U,^ I answered, 
that the Good Spirit who goes before me, spoke to me 
ftnd said, * That is the great Attakullaculla,' and added 
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that I was of the tribe of the white men of Pennsylva- 
nia, who esteem themselves brothers and friends to the 
Red Men, but particularly to the Cherokees, and that 
the name of AttacollacuUa was dear to his white 
brethren. Afler this compliment, which seemed to 
be acceptable, he inquired * if I. came lately from 
Charleston, and if Joka Stuart was weU^* [the agent,] 
saying that he was goinff to see him. I replied that 1 
had con^e lately iirom Charleston, on a fiiendly visit 
to the Cherokees; that I had seen the Superintend- 
ant, the Beloved Man, &c. llie Great Chief was 
pleased to answer, that I was welcome io their coun- 
try, as a friend and brother, and then shaking hands 
heartily he bade me fiueweU, and his retinue confirm- 
ed it by a united voice of assent.*' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The CajmgA Chie^ Loaav — Some account of fais father, 
SeiElcLLUiua — Rendtnceof Logan— His friendship for 
the whites interroptod by their provooations — His fami- 
ly misfbrtime*— The Slhawanee Suysr-Heels— Lo- 
gan joins in a. war of revenge against the 'Long-Knives' 
— Battle of the Kenhawa — ^Treaty of Peace with Gov- 
emor Donmore — Logan's celebrated speech — His his- 
tory completed — Buckongauelas, thi« Delaware head 
War-Chitf— His interoourser with the Christian In- 
dins— Fart which he takes in the Revolation— De- 
feated by Wayne, in 1794— Anecdotes of him— Death 
and eharacter. . 

Few Indians names have been oftener repeated thaii 
that of Logan, and yet of scarcely any individual of 
bis race is the history which has reached us less com- 
plete. He was a chief of the Six-Nations — a Cayu- 
ga — but resided during most of his life in a western 
settlement, either at Sandusky or upon a branch of the 
Scioto — there being at the former location, a few 
years before the Revolution, about three hundred war- 
riors, and about sixty at the latter. 

Logan was the second son of Shthdlxmus ; and 
this is the same person whom Heckewelder describes 
as " a respectable chief of the Six Nations, who 
resided at Sbamokin (Pennsylvania,) as an agent, to 
transact business between them and the Grovemment 
of tlie State." In 1747, at a time when the Moravian 
Missionaries were the object of much groundless ha- 
tred and accusation, ShikkUmus invited some of them 
to settle at Shamokin, and they did so. When Count 
Zinzendortr and Conrad Weiser visited that place, 
several vears before, they were very hospitably en- 
tertained by the Chief, who. came out to meet them 
{says Loskiel,) with a large fine melon, for which the 
Count politely gave himhiato ca^VaexcVuBXk^e; and 
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thus con)tnenced an intimate acquaintance. He was 
a shrewd and sober man,-^not addicted to drinking, 
like most of bis countrymen, because * he never wished 
to become a fool.' Indeed, he built his liouse on pil- 
lars for security against the drunken Indians, and used 
to ensconce himself within it on all occasions of riot 
and outi-age. He died in 1749, attended in his last 
moments by the good Moravian Bishop Zeisberger, 
in whose presence, says Loskiel, *be fell happily 
asleep in the Lord.' 

Logan inherited the talents of his father, but not his 
prosperity. Nor was this altogether his own fault. 
He took no part except that of peace-making in the 
French and English war of 1760, and was ever before 
and afterwards looked upon as emphatically the friend 
of the white man. But never was kindness reward- 
ed like his. 

In the spring of 1774, a robbery and murder occur- 
red in some of the white settlements on the Ohio, 
which were charged to the Indians, though perhaps 
not justly, for it is well known that a large number of 
civilized adventurers were traversing the frontiers at 
this time, who sometimes disguised Uiemselves as In- 
dians, and who thought little more of killing one of 
that people than of shooting a buffalo. A party of 
these men, land-jobbers and others, undertook to pun- 
ish the outrage in this case, according to their custom, 
as Mr. Jetferson expresses it, in a summary way.* 

Colonel Cresap, a man infamous for the many 
murders he had committed on those much injui^d peo- 
ple, collected a party, and proceeded down the Ken- 
hawa in quest of vengeance. Unfortunately, a ca- 
noe of women and childreOi with one man only, was 
seen coming from the opposite shore, unarmed, and 
not at all suspecting an attack from the whites. Cre- 
sap and his party concealed themselves on the bank 
of the river, and the moment the canoe reached the 
shore, singled out their objects, and, at one fire, killed 

■ I I a 

* Notes on Vvt^ta^. 
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eveiy peraon in it This happened to be the ^umly 
of Logan.* 

It was not long after tfaiB that another maflaacre 
took place, under atiU more agsmvated circumstances, 
not nr from the present eite ot Wbeebng, Vii^nia, — 
a conmdenble party of the Indiana being decoyed by 
the whitei^ and all miudered, with the exception of a 
little girl. Among tbeK, too, was both a brother of 
Logan, and a riater, and the delicate situation of the 
latter increased a thousand fold both the barbarity of 
the crime and the rajze of the suryivors of the family. 
. The vengeance of the Chieftain was indeed pro- 
voked beyond endurance; and he aGcordindy distin* 
guished hunself by his daring and bloody esploilB in the 
war which now ensued, between the Virginians on the 
one aide, and a combination mainly of Shiiwanees^flfin* 
goes and Dela wares on the other. The former of these 
tribes were particulariy exasperated by the unprovoked 
murder of one of their fiivorite cbien, Silvxr-Hbels, 
who bad in the kindest manner undertaken to escort 
several white traders across the woods from the Ohio 
to Albany, a distance of neariy two hundred mile8.f 

The civilized party prevailed, as usual. A decisive 
batde was fought upon the 10th of October, of the year 
last named, on Point Pleasant at the mouth of the Great 
Kenhawa in West- Vii^ginia, between the Confederates, 
commanded by Logan, and one thousand Virginian ri- 
flemen constituting the left win^of an army led by Gov- 
ernor Dunmore against the Indians of the NorthrV^est. 
This engagement has by some annalists, — who howev- 
er have rarely given the particulars of it — been called 
the most obstinate ever contested with the natives, and 
we therefore annex an official account of it which has 
fortunately been brought to liffht within a few years. 

^ Monday morning, [the l&h,] about half an hour 
before sun-rise, two of Capt. Russell's company dis- 
covered a large party of Indians about a mile from 
camp ; one of which was shot down by the Indians. 

*^ Jefferson. \ H•ckft"Wft\^«t'%lSL1^»^3. 
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The other made hk escape and brought in the intelli- 

gence ; two or three minutes after, two of Capt. Shel- 
y's men came in and confirmed the account. 

CoL Andrew Lewis being informed thereof imme- 
diately ordered out CoL Charles Lewis to take the 
command of one hundred and fifty men, of the Au- 
gusta troops ; and with him. went Capt DickinsoDy 
Capt. Harrison, Capt. Wilson, Capt John Lewis of 
Augusta, and Capt Lockridge, which made the first 
division; Col. Fleming was ordered to take com- 
mand of one hundred and fifty more, consisting of 
Botetrout, Bedford and Fincastie troops— viz : Capt 
Bufort of Bedford, Capt Love of Botetrout, and 
Capt Shelby and Capt. Russell of Fincasde, which 
made the second division. Col. Charles Lewis's di- 
vision marched to the right some distance from the 
Ohio ; Col. Fleming, with his division, up the bank 
of the Ohio, to the left. Col. Lewis's division had not 
marched quite half a mile from camp, when about 
sun-rise, an attack was made on the front of his divis- 
ion, in a most vigorous manner, by the united tribes 
of Indians, Shawanees, Dela wares, Mingoes, laways, 
and of several other nations, in number not less than 
eight hundred, and by many thought to be a thou- 
sand. In this heavy attack Col. Lewis received a 
wound which in a few hours occasioned his death, 
and several of his men fell on the spot ; in fact the 
Augusta division was forced to give way to the heavy 
fire of the enemy. In about a minute after the at- 
tack on Col. Lewis's division, the enemy engaged 
the front of Col. Fleming's division, on the Ohio ; 
and in a short time the Colonel received two balls . 
through his left arm, and one through his breast, and 
after animating the officers and soldiers, in a spirited 
manner, to the pursuit of victory, retired to camp. 

The loss of the brave Colonels from the field was 
sensibly felt by the ofiicers in particular ; but the Au- 
gusta troops beinff shortly after reinforced from 
camp by*Col. Field, with his company, \o^^3aKt^w>2^ 
Capt M'Dowel Capt MaJto^im mA C«.\fu ^xswax^ 
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from Augusta, and Capt Arbuckle and Capt* M'CIen- 
alian, ih>m Botetrout, tbe enemj, no longer able to 
maintain their ground, was fovoted to give way till 
tbey were in a line with the tnjSim of Col. Fleming, 
left in. action on the bank of Onio. In this precipi- 
tate retreat: Ck>L Field waa killed. Capt Shelby was 
then ordMvd to take tliN|«ominand. During this time, 
it being now tweh^Vclock, the action continued 
extremely hot 'The cloae underwood, and many 
steep banks abd logs, greatly favored their retreat, 
and the bravest of theu*- men made the best use of 
theno, whilst others were throwing their dead into 
the Ohio and Garryinff off their wounded. 

After tn^ve o'clock the at^tion, in a small degree, 
abated ; but continued, except at short intervals, uiarp 
enough till after one o'clock. Their long retreat cave 
them a most advantaseoua spot of pound, mm 
whence it appeared to me ofiicera so difficult to dis- 
lodffe them that it was thought most advisable to stand 
as the line was then formed, which was about a nii]e 
and a quarter in length, and had till then sustained a 
constant and equal weight of the action, from wing to 
wing. It was till about half an hour of sunset they 
continued firing on us scattering shots, which we re- 
turned to their disadvantage ; at length night coming 
on, they found a safe retreat They had not the sat- 
isfaction of c^rying off any of our men's scalps, save 
one or two stragglers, whom they killed before the 
engagement Many of their dead they scalped rath- 
er than we should have. them ; but our troops scalped 
upwards of twenty of those who were first killed. 
It is beyond a doubt their loss in number far exceeds 
ours, which is considerable."* 

The Virginians lost in this action two of their Co- 
lonels, four Captains, many subordinate officers, and 
about fifty privates killed, besides a much larger num- 
ber wounded. The Governor himself was not en- 
gaged in the battle, being at the head of the right wing 

* Nilei*sKegi«tei,NoV'SL\V 
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of the same army, a force of fifteen hundred men, 
who were at this time on their expedition against the 
towns of some of the hostile tribes in the North- West. 

It was at the treaty ensuing upon this battle that 
the following speech was delivered, — sufficient to ren- 
der the name of Logan fiunous for many a century. 
It carpe by the hand of a messenger, sent, (as Mr. 
Jefferson states,) that the sincerity of the negotiation 
might not be distrusted on account of the al^nce of 
so distinguished a warrior as himself. 

" I appeal to any white man to say, if he ever en- 
tered Logan's cabin hungiy, and he gave him not 
meat ; if he ever came cold and naked, and he cloth- 
ed him not. During the course of the last long and 
bloody war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites, 
that my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, 
* Logan is the friend of white men.' I had even 
thought to have lived with you, but for the ibjuries of 
one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold 
blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations 
of Logan, not sparing even my women and chil- 
dren. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. 
I have sought it : I have killed many : I have fully 
glutted my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at 
the beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan ? — ^Not one." 

Of this powerful address, Mr. Jefferson says, " I 
may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furnished more eminent^ to produce a single pas- 
sage, superior to the speech of Logan" ; and an Amer- 
ican statesman and scholar, scarcely less illustrious 
than the author of this noble eulogium, has expressed 
his readiness to subscribe to it.* It is of course up- 
necessary for any humbler authority to enlarge upon 

* Clinton's Histotical ii\acQ\jxE«i \ \^\. 
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its oaerita Indeed, they require no exposition : ihey 
strike liome to the eouL 

The meknchbly histmy of I^gan must ho diS' 
nnasedwith no rraef toita f^ooM^ colonu He was 
hfaiuelf a Tictim to the aame Acicioae cruel^ whioh 
bad already rendered him a deMwte man.* Not long 
after die treaty a pcutv 0f whitiea mardered him, as he 
was retiming from IMioit in his own country. It 
grieves us to addj thatf&w a rd s the dose of hie life, mis- 
enr had made him intemperate. No security and no 
solace to Logan, was the oratoi^ genim or the war- 
rior's gloiy. 

CarapbeU, in his Gertrude qf Wvmmg^ has appro- 
priated the affecting sentiment of Lo^ to an In- 
dian hero of his own. but the sin of the transfer may 
be ezoused for its dull. 



^< He left of all my tribe 



Nor man nor child, nor thing of living birth : 

No ! not the do^, that watched my household hearth, 

Escaped, that night of blood, upon our plains ! 

All perished ! I alone am left on Earth ! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No ! — not a kindred drop that runs in human Teins !' 

A more noted pereonage in his own time than 
even Logan, was the Delaware Buckongahelas, who 
rose from the station of a private warrior to be, as 
Heckewelder calls him, the head war-chief of his 
nation. That vmter speaks of meeting him at Tusca- 
roras as early as 1762 : and the ChiefUun accordingly 
reminded him of the fact when, in 1781, he vi«ted the 
setdement of the Christian Indians in Ohio. His de- 
portment on that occasion was singularly characteristic 
of the man ; for all writers agree in representing him 
as fearless, frank and magnanimous. It should be pre- 
mised, that he lived on the Miami, and being rather in 
the British interest, was disposed to watch ouite close- 
ly the movements of the peace-party. Whatheo^Mi^ 

* Drake'aBiog;n.^\iy. 
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however, he did openly, and he never hesitated to ex- 
plain himself with the same freedom. 

One morning, late in the season last named, two 
Christian Indians of Gnadenhutten having gone . out 
to look in the woods for strayed horses, were met by 
a chieflain at the head of eighty warriors, who without 
ceremony made them both captives, ** Then," says 
Hecke welder, " taking a course through the woods, un- 
til they had come within a short distance of Gnadenhut- 
ten, they rested until nearly break of day, guarding the 
Brethren, that they might not escape and give informa- 
tion of them. The day approaching, they moved on, 
and having surrounded the town completely, hailed 
the inhabitants, to deliver into their hands the chief^ 
Gelelemend, (Kill-Buck) with the other chiefs and 
councillors: whom they must have either alive or 
dead.* The party being informed, that not one of 
those they were in search of, was here at the time, but 
had all gone to Pittsburg some time past, they then 
searched every house, stable and cellar ; and being 
finally satisfied that they had been told the truth, they 
demanded that deputies, consisting of the principal 
men of the three towns, should be called together, to 
hear what they had to say to them. The principal 
men assembled from Salem and Shonbrun; and 
Buckongahelas, for such they discovered him to lie, 
4iddressed them as follows: 

" Friends ! — Listen to wliat I say to vou ! You see 

! -a great and powerRil nation divided f You see the 

' father fighting against the «on, and the son against the 

father ! — The father has caHed on his Indian children, 

to assist him in punishing his children, the Americans, 

* Their object was, to take these off to a place where 
they would have them under thdr control, and prevent 
them firom gov«Tnin^ the nation while the war lasted ; it 
being a custom with the Indians, that as soon »n 
the peane-chief has gave his consent to war mearurer, h)i 
office ceases, and the power is vested in the head rap- 
tains of the nation, until his services, in making pea ^ 
are strain wanted. _ 

P2 
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who have beoone refinctory ! — ^I took time to comd- 
er what I should do— whether or not I should receive 
die hatchet of my fiuher, to assiit himS— At first I 
looked vpoD h 91 a &mily qoaopbl, in whid» I was 
■oc InteMled— -IJowever, at length it appewed to me, 
that die iither was in the li^t $■ and hn children de- 
aerred to be punished a little ! — ^T^t this must be the 
caae, I eonmded firom Ike many cruel ada his off> 
apring'had eommhtad#om time to time, on his Indian 
cnildren ; in enotoaching on dieir land, stealing their 
pfoperty, shootfa^ at, and murdering without cause, 
men, women and children — Yes! even murdering 
those, who at all times had been friendly to them, and 
were filaoed fbf protection under the loof of their 
ft&ert h ouse T he fiither himself standing oentiy 
at the door, at the time." 

The writer here referred to a number of Pennsyl- 
?anian Indians, murdered in a jaU, wliere they were 
plaoed for security against the whites. ' The sentiy 
was the jailer. He continued thus : 

^ Friends ! Often has the father been obliged to set- 
de, and make amends for the wrongs and mischiefs 
done to us, by his refractory children, yet these do not 
grow better! No! they remain the same, and will 
continue to be so, as long as we have any land left us [ 
Look back at the murders committed by the Lonff- 
Kni ves on many of our relations, who lived peaceable 
neighbors to them on the Ohio ! Did they not kill them 
without the least provocation? — ^Are they, do you 
think, better now than they were then ? — ^No, indeed 
not ; and many days are not elapsed since you had 
a number of these very men at your doors, who 
panted to kill you, but foitunately were prevented 
m>m so doing by the Great Sun,* who, at that time, 
had been ordained by the Great Spirit to protect 
you!'' 

* The name the ladiaas had given to CoL XUniel Broad* 
hetd. 
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" Friends and relatives ! — ^Now listen to me, and hear 
"wliat I have to say to you. — I am myself come to bid 
;you rise and go with me to a secure place ! Do not, 
my friends, covet the land you now hold under culti- 
vation. I will conduct you to a country* equally 
good, where your fields shall yield you abundant 
<irops, and where your cattle shal] find sufficient pas- 
ture ; where there is plenty of game ; where your 
women and children, together with yourselves, will 
JLve in peace and safety ; where no Long Knife shall 
•ever molest you! — Nay ! I will live between you and 
4hem, and not even suffer them to frighten you ! — 
'There, you can worship your God without fear! — 
•Here, where you are, you cannot do this! — ^Think on 
what I have now said to you, and believe, that if you 
.fitay where you now are, one day or another the 
Long-Knives will, in their usual way, speak fine 
words to you, and at the same time muitier you V* 

To this speech the Brethren repUed by civilly de- 
clining the proposition of the Orator; and he then of- 
fered a new pne, — ^that they should permit all who 
wished to leave them, to do so. Thus the matter was 
settled. Buckongahelas then proceeded to another 
village of the Christian Delawares, Salem, before en- 
tering which place he cautioned his warriors to leave 
their arms behind them, " lest the women and chil- 
dren should be frightened." " And destroy nothing,'* 
he added, ** which belongs to our friends ; no, not even 
one of their chickens.^* The conference which en- 
sued with the Salem authorities is thus stated by Mr. 
Heckewelder, who was present. 

" The Christian Indians," said the Chieftain, « were 
a happy people ; and he would .never trouble them on 
account of their not joining in tlie war. — ^Indeed, they 
could not with propriety join in wars, without first 
renouncing praying, [meaning Christianity]. — ^And ev- 
ery Indian, or body of Indians, had a rignt to choose 
ibr themselves, whom they woukl serve . — ^For him, 

* The Miand eoraodxY* 
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Im had hired himeelf to bis ftther, the king of Eng- 
land, for the purpofle of figfatiDg against hisrefinctoiy 
ehildrep, tibe XoDg^Kni^ea ; whilR his friends and re* 
hlioD&i Uie ChriaSaD Indiana^ had hired themselves 
to the' Great Spirit, solely fbr tbejjurpose of peiformiog 
pnqfonP [meaning^ attending to reiigion]-r-He adde^ 
that both were ri^t tai their way, though both em* 
ployDienti eould Dot.lto connected together. And 
only y e aterda y they tpere told, whilst at Gnadenhut- 
ten, that God bad instructed all Christian people to 
love thdr enemies— and even to pray for them! — 
Tbese vrord^hesaid, were written in the laige book 
that contained the words and commandments of God ! 
—Now,, bow would it appear, were we to compel 
our fiienda, who love and pray for then: -enemies^ to 
ISffht aaainst them ! — compel them to, act contrary to 
what mey believe to be right ! — ^force them to do that 
by which they would* incur the diiqpleasure of the 
Great Spirit, and bring his wrath upon them ! — ^Tbat it 
would be as wrong in him to compel the Christian In- 
dians to quit praying and turn out to fight and kill 
people, as it would be in them to com})el him to lay 
fighting aside, and turn to praying only ! — He bad of- 
ten heard it stated, that the believing Indians were 
slaves to their teacheFs, and what these commanded 
them to do, they must do, however disagreeable to 
them ! — ^Now, (said he) bow can this be true, when 
every Indian is a free man, and can go where he 
pleases ! — Can the teacher stop him from going away ? 
— ^No! he cannot! — well! how can he then be made 
a slave by the teacher! — When we come here among 
our friends, we see how much they love their teach- 
ers. — ^This looks well ! — Continue, my friends, (said he 
to the national assistants) in loving your teachers, and 
in doing all good tilings ; and when your friends and 
relations come to see you, satisfy their hunger as 
you have done to us this day !"* 

Having taken leave of all who were in the house, 

- ^ - - - —I — ■ — ^ 

* iVarrative of the CYinB\A»XL'hidcAXA« 
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he proceeded to the middle of the street, from whence 
he addressed the inhabitants of the place and thanked 
them for their hospitality, assurinff diem of his regard 
and good wishes for them, and adaing, that *^ If at any 
time they should hear it said, that Pachgantschihilas 
was an enemy to the believing [Christian] Indians ; 
they should consider such words as lies!" 

The reasoning of the Chiefbsun speaks for itself 
His predictions in regard to the ftte of the Christian 
Dela wares, were but too speedily accomplished. But 
it was no fault of his ; and indeed, in 1783, when 
Captain Pipe sent word to him not to suffer any of 
them to leave his territory, he returned answer, with 
his usual spirit, that he never would prevent them from 
going to their teachers. " And why did you expect 
3iem ?" he added. <^Did I not tell you beforehand, 
that if you drove the teachers off, the believing In- 
dians would follow them ? But you would not listeii 
to me, and now we lose both ! Who, think you, 
IS the cause of all the disasters, which have befallen 
these people ! /say you! — You! who threatened them 
with destruction ! You, Who instigated the Wyan- 
dots to act the treacherous part they did, — agreeing 
with them, that, as a recompense for their services, 
they should be entitled to all the plunder they could 
lay hold of 1" 

In Dawson's Memoirs of Harrison, Buckongahelas 
is mentioned as being present at a council of the 
<;hiefk of various tribes, called at Fort Wayne 
in 1803, for the purpose of ratifying a negotiation for 
land, already proposed in a former one which met at 
Vincennes. The Governor carried his point, chiefly 
by the aid of an influential Miami chief, and by being 
" boldly seconded in every propontion by the Pottawata- 
roies, who (as Mr. Dawson states,) <* were entirely devoted 
io the Governor y It is not our intention here to discuss 
nt length the character of this transaction, which rath- 
er belongs to the general history of the period. How 
4he Delaware Chief and the Shawaneoauxidscid^^^^^ 
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and how thev expreoBed thdir sentiineiits, may be in^ 
ferrad from the ftj^owing atatement of Dawson ;^- ' 

'^When the tranaactioo at tfa» council of Ymcen- 
iMa wae mentioDed,k called fiyrt^ all the wrath of t^ 
Dekwarte and the Sbawanea^ ^ The respected fiack- 
ingehelos so far Im^^othunaelr that be interrupted the 
Governor, and declaradrwith vehemence, that nothing 
that was done at Vinmnea was binding ufwn the In- 
diana; that the land which was there decided to be 
the piopertf ef the United Statei^ ' belonged to the 
Delawares; aad that he had then with him a chief 
who had been preaent attiiie Ofanafer made by the Pi- 
anklshawB to the Delawares of an the country be- 
tween the 'Ohio and White rivers, more than thirty 
▼ean befbre. The Shawanese went still further, and 
behaved vnth so much insolence, that the Govemor 
was oUiged to tell them that they were undutiAil and 
rebellious children, and that he would withdraw his 
protection from them untii they had learnt to behave 
themselves with more propriety. These Chie& im- 
mediately left the council house in a body.** 

Subsequently the Shawanees submitted, though it 
does not appear that Buckongahelas set them the ex- 
ample : and thus, says the historian, the Governor 
overcame all opposition, and carried his point 

But he did not gain the good will, or subdue the 
haughty independence of the War-Chief of the Del- 
awares, who, as long as he lived, was at least consis- 
tent with himself in his feelinffs towards the Ameri- 
can people. Nor yet was he m the slightest degree 
servile in his attachment to the British. He was not 
their instrument or subject, but their ally ; and no lon- 
ger their ally, than they treated him in a manner suit- 
able to that capacity and to his own character. 

He was indeed the most distinguished warrior in the 

Indian confederacy, and as it was the British interest 

which had induced the Indians to commence, as well 

as to continue tlie war, Buckongahelas relied on their 

support aad protection. Tbvi eup^ort had been giv* 

en, so far aB relates to pT0^6voTia« «rKia> vQiV«occcsx>x^ 
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tioD ; and in the celebrated engagement, on the 20th 
of August, 1794, which resulted in a complete victory 
by General Wayne over the combined hostile tribes, 
there were said to be two companies of British mili- 
tia from Detroit on the side of the Indians.* But 
the gates of Fort Mimms being shut against the re- 
treating and wounded Indians, aflerthe battle, opened 
the eyes of Buckongahelas, and he determined lipon an 
immediate peace with the United States, and a total 
abandonment of the British. He assembled his tribe 
and embarked them in canoes, with the design of 
proceeding up the river, and sending a flag of truce to 
Fort Wayne. Upon approaching the British fort, he 
was requested to land, and he did so : ^ What have 
you to say to me ?" said he, addressing the oflScer of 
the day. It was replied, that the commanding officer 
wished to speak with him. ^^Then he may come 
here," was the reply. ^* He will not do that," said the 
officer, *^ and you will not be suffered to pass the fort 
if you do not comply." " What shall prevent me ?" 
said the intrepid Chief. ^ These," said the officer, 
pointing to the cannon of the fort. " I fear not your 
cannon," replied the Chief. ^< After suffering the 
Americans to defilef your spring, without daring to fire 
on them, you cannot expect to frighten Buckongahe- 
las ;" and he ordered the canoes to push off, and passed 
the fort. 

Never after this would he, like the other chieft, 
visit the British, or receive presents from them. " Had 
the great Buckingehelos lived," savs Mr. Dawson, al- 
luding to these circumstances, " ne would not have 
suffered the schemes projected by the Prophet (broth- 
er of Tecumseh) to be matured." And the same 
writer states, that on his death-bed he earnestly ad- 



* Dawpon's Memoirs. 

t This was spoken metaphorically, to ezpress the con- 
tempt and insult witib which the garrison had been treat- 
ed by the Americans, for their treachexy toWLd%^3D)fe\:^'' 
dians who had been their bIEm. 
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vised his tribe to teJj on the fiiendriiip of the United 
8liteB| and desert the oftiuB of the Bntish. Thidwaa 
in 1804. 

It is Bsid of BuekongahekSy Umt no Christian knight 
•ver was more scrupalous in p4||fbnning all his engage- 
nwnOL Indeed he bad sU the qaalificadons of a ^reat 
hero. His perfect loilu independencef-<the inde- 
pendenoe of a noble MHre, unpmeiTed to itself and 
unatfteiBd to ocfaen^ — is illustrated by an authentio 
anecdote wfaieh will bear repetition* 

In the year 1785, he was present, with many other 
«hleA of farious tribes, at a treaty negotiated by order 
of CoBgraas a( Fort Mc'Intosh on the Ohio river. 
When the peace-chiefs had addressed the Commis- 
rionen of the United States^ who were Geoige Rogers 
I'laik, Arthur Lee, and Richard Butler, the two latter 
of whom he did not dei^ to notioe, approaching Qen- 
end CliuJc and taking him by the Vpt, he thus ad- 
dressed him: ^I thank the Great ^pArit for having 
this day brought together two such great warriors as 
Buckongahelas and Genera] Clark.*** The sentiment 
reminds one of the Little-Carpenter^ address to Mr. 
Bartram :— <* I am AttakullakuUa ;— did you know it ?* 

* Dawson's Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Some account of the Shawaaees, the tribe of Tecumseh 
—Anecdotes illustrative of their character — Early his- 
tory and lineage of Tecumseh — His first adventures 
as a warrior— His habits and principles — His brothers 
KuMSHAKA and Elskwata WA-«-The first open move- 
ments of the latter, in 1806 — He assumes the charac- 
ter of Prophet — His doctrines — His mode of operation 
upon his countrymen — Other Indian Pretenders — An- 
ecdote of a Shawanee Chief, at Fort Wayne — Tan- 
ner's account of the ministry of the ElsKwatawa*s 
Agents — Concert traced between them — Wiichcrafl- 
Buperstition — Anecdotes of Teteboxti The Crane, 
Leather-Lips, and others. 

As the dktingiijshed personage whose history now 
claims our attention, was a member of the Kish6- 
poke tribe of the Shawanee nation, a brief account of 
that somewhat celebrated community may not be ir- 
relevant in this connection. 

As their name indicates, they came origioaliy 
from the South, (that being the meaning of the Dela- 
ware word Siawaneu;) and the oldest mdividuals of 
the Mohican tribe, their elder brother,* told Mr. Heck- 
ewelder, they dwelt in the neighborhood of Savan- 
nah, in Georgia, and in the Floridas. "They were 
a restless people," we are further informed, ** delight- 
ing in wars;" and in these they Wei-e so constantly 
engaged, that their neighbors, — ^the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Yamassees, and other powerful tribes, — 
finally formed a league, offensive and defenuve, for 

* So called, because their separaticni firom the parent 
stock was one of the most andent of which the tradition 
was distinctly preservtd. Following the same princi- 
ple, the Delawares th»iniiiTves have iiniihnnljF ^Tfiithe 
title of Uncle to the WyandoU. 

IL- 
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the ezpresB purpose of^ezpeUingtlievi from die eoiiii* 
tr^. But the Snawaoees were too wise to contend 
mth rtich aa epemy, and tbey adt>pted die more pru- 
dent policy of asking permiiiioit to leave their ter- 
ritories peaceably, and migrata nonhward. This fii- 
rm being granted tbeaii di^ imin foody settled upon 
die OUo; someoftliimksiarupaawheretliB French 
a fta rwanh biilh FoitjDaque8ne,-^ow Fittsbnig: — 
otbets^ about the^foilB of the Delaware^ and a few 
even upon tbe.iite of what ib noyr Philadelphia. 

IJioae who ifoniaibed on the Ohio becoming nu- 
merous and powerful, jt ,was not long before they 
cr oss e d the Alleghany mountains^ and fell upon a set- 
dement of ttie D&kvraree^ on the Juniata^-'fof which 
vety people, their gropuj^irffter, they Iwd sofieited 
peace and protection, through the inte r position dfthe 
Mohicans, on their first arrivid in the country. ' Mur- 
ders were committed, plunder was canned oo^ and a 
war ensued. As soon 'as this could be dispooed 
oi^ they engaged in the French war, which broke 
out in 1755, ngainst the English. That being termi- 
nated in 1763, and the tribe being elated by its in- 
creased numbers, and by the strong confederacy now 
established between themselves and the Delawares, 
they commenced hostilities against the Cberokees. 
In the course of this war, the latter occasionally pur- 
sued the aggressors into the Delaware territories, and 
thus that nation was aroused again. The union of 
forces wbfch ensued, added to the already existing 
hostility of the Five Nations, proved too much for the 
Cherokees, and in 1768, they solicited and obtained 
a peace. Owing chiefly to the influence of the Del- 
awares, the Shawanees were now kept quiet for the 
unusually long term of six years, when they were in- 
volved in a war with the people of Virginia,— then 
comprising Kentucky,— occasionecT by the noted mur- 
ders committed upon Lof^an's relations and others, by 
white people. The bummg of some of dieir villages 
bad scarcely driven them to a sort of truce with &ia 
oew enemjf when the wax of l3^<a Bftvohition com- 
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menced, id which they allied themselves with the 
English, and continued openly hostile, notwithstand- 
ing the peace of 1783, until the famous victory of 
General Wayne, in 1795. 

Their reputation as warriors suffered nothing dur- 
ing all this long series of hostile operations. The first 
settlers of Kentucky were molested and harassed by 
them, more than by any other tribe. Boone, who 
was taken captive by them in 1778, saw four hundred 
and fifly of their warriors mustered at one place^ — 
still called Chilicothe, — ready for a foray among the 
white settlements, which soon afler ensued. Mar- 
shall, in his History of Kentucky, gives the particu- 
lars of an expedition against them, the season afler 
this, in which ^' many of the best m^n in the country 
were privates ;" the invaders were defeated and driv- 
en off, and nearly two hundred of them pursued with 
considerable loss, by about thirty of the Shawanees. 
^ Of all the Indians who had been marauding in the 
country,^ the same writer observes elsewhere, **the 
Shawanees had been the most mischievous, as they 
were the most active." Loskiel represents the tribe 
in question as ^ the most savage of the Indian na- 
tions." 

An incident, showing the disposition which they 
manifested, even at this period, (1773,) towards their 
American neighbors, may throw some light upon 
their character, and upon subsequent events. The 
celebrated missionary, Zeisberger, visited some of 
their settlements, during the year last named, in the 
hope of establishing a mission among them. At one 
of their villages, he met with the head-chief of the 
tribe. The latter gave him his hand and addressed 
him : " This day," said he, " the Great Spirit has or- 
dered that we should see and speak with each other, 
face to face." He then entered into a long detail of 
the practices of the white people, describing their 
manner of deceiving the Indians, and finally affirm- 
ed that they were all alike,--Hi\V Vv^V*ic.x\\»% wAVmss^m^ 
The Missionary made some xe^\^ \ft >Jor»» Ooax^js^ 
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but the Chief was ^ eo eiceediDgly onsperated AfPunet 
tiie white peopliL" adda Loaki^ *■ that brother IZeia- 
berger^ exhortatton aeemed to hare little wei|;h{ with 
him.'* He at length gave the Preacher penm^aloii. to 
Tiait the other Bhawanee tpwii% taking caie to auff- 
geatiaaapartiDg wonlqf Gomforty that he muat re^ 
upon haYinghia bndii|i,4l«at outveiy apcibdily. . Thim 
ty yean fumooa to Ifaiai' when Cionnt Zinaendortf 
bi^»elf went «Bong the Wyoming Shawaoeea, .to 
convert thein^ ^ley rewarded that pioua ]Ml^pim for 
hia labor of wfre, by conmMring to murder him ; but, 
by a fortunate accident, he eacaped Bfoh fiom their 
banda. 

On the wbote, aetting aaide finr the preaent the his*- 
toiy of thia nation for the laat thirty yean^ during 
. iduch we have> auflbred moat fi«m them» 'it.would 
aeem that a more warlike, or .moie hoatile people haa 
aearcely existed upon the oontioent Wiuwe. father 
than here, should we look for the birth and eduoation 
of Tecumseh,* the modern Philip, and when, rather 
than at the stormy period of the lievoludon ? Prob- 
ably, at the very time when the troops of omr Con- 
gress (in 1780,) were expelling them westward from 
me river Scioto, and burning their villages behind 
them, the young hero, who afterwards kindled the 
flame of war upon the entire frontier of the States, by 
the breath of his own single spirit, was learning his 
first lessons of vengeance amid the ruins of his native 
land, and in the blood of his countrymen. 

His native land, we say, for it is tolerablv well as 
certaiued that he was born on the banks of the Scio 
to, near Chilicothe. His Either, who was a noted 
Shawauee warrior, fell at the battle of Kenhawa, 
while Tecumseh was yet a mere boy. His mother is 
said by some to have been a Shawanee, and by oth- 
ers a Creek ; but he is understood himself to have told 
a gentleman at Viucennes, in 1810, that she was a 

* Pronounced by the lu^aAB Tecumd^, and some- 
timea bo written. 
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Cherokee, who had been taken prisoner in a war be- 
tween that nation and the Sbawanees, and adopted, 
according to Indian custom, into a family of the lat- 
ter nation which resided near the Miami of the Lake. 
This account is confirmed by the circumstance of 
this woman having migrated into the Cherokee terri- 
tory, in advanced age, and died there. The totem of 
her tribe is said to have been a turtle, and that of the 
Other's a tiger. 

From all the infbrmation which can now be gath- 
ered respecting the early years of Tecumseh, it ap- 
pears that he gave striking evidence in his boyhood 
of the singular spirit which characterized him through 
life. He was distinguished for a steady adherence to 
principle, and generally to that of the best kind. He 
prided liimself upon his temperance and his truth, 
maintaining an uncommon reputation for integrity, 
and, what is still rarer among his countrymen, never 
indulging in the excessive use of food or liquor. He 
would not marry until long after the customary peri- 
od ; and then, as a matter of necessity, in consequence 
of the sohcitations of friends, he connected himself 
with an elderly female, who was, perhaps, not the 
handsomest or most agreeable lad v in the world, but 
nevertheless bore him one child, his only offspring. 
With this exception, he adopted in his mauimonial 
life, the practices of the sect of Shakers, whose 
principles, as is well known, were afterwards so strenu- 
ously promulgated by his brother, tlie Prophet, that a 
certain prime functionary in that denominatiou gave 
him the credit of being as good a disciple as himself.* 
Whether there was an express concert or actual co- 
operation between the two, at this early period, re- 
specting this or any other project or policy in which 
they subsequently engaged together, does not appear 
to be positively ascertained. 

It is not to be supposed, that any remarkable 

* See an authority cited at Im^^ \ii >3aft W^^ywsvi^^^ 
ges. 
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achiaTemenlB of llie young warrior in )iki first battki^ 
riiould be preierved oo record. Some Shawaneee 
have nid that he DMide his d^M in an eogageraeDt with 
the Kentuolgr troopi^ lyhieh todk place on the banka 
of Mad River; that in the heat ef the duimi^ he most 
unadlandy turned rUte-«bout-&ce,and,made the beat 
ofhii wayftqm the firifc with alliio6iiUedi]i§ence|— 
and that too frhile one of his Innotheni stoo4 nii 
ground with tba Other Indians, and fought till be was 
wounded and'«arried oSL It muat-oe admitted, 
this waa not po creditable a proceeding as may ha. 
eonodvedi but the extreme youth of the party goea 
aome way to ezplainy as hia aubaequent conduct did 
toexcusait 

Biit fiom thfa time, wbatevw might be hia animal 
courage, he was never known to shrink. Inde^ 
peviously to the treaQr of Greenville, (in 1795) when 
ne was probably about twenty-five yean of age^ he is 
laid to have signalized himself so much, as to have 
been reputed one of the boldest of the Indian warri- 
ors. No iudividual was more regularly engaged in 
those terrible incursions bv which the first settlers 
of Kentucky were so much harassed ; and few could 
boast of having intercepted so many boats on the 
Ohio river, or plundered so many houses on the civ- 
ilized shore. He was sometimes pursued, but never 
overtaken. If the enemy advanced into his own 
country, he retreated to the banks of the Wabash, 
until the storm had passed by ; and then, just as they 
were laying aside the $word for the axe and plough- 
share, swooped down upon them again in their own 
settlements. It goes to show the disinterested sener- 
osity always ascribed to him, that, although the 
booty collected in the course of these adventures 
must have been very considerable in quantity and 
value, he rarely retained any portion of it for his own 
use. His ruling passion was the love of glory, as 
that of dis followers was the love of gain; and, of 
couise, a compronuse co\M always be effected be- 
tireeD thetOf to the ^^tfecX «a£ffi&fi3aMi q1\m29^^^«£- 
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ties. He was a feudal baron among . boors. It re- 
mained forsubsequent occasions, then little dreamed 
of, to show that bis temperament, like his talent, was 
even better adapted to the management of a large en- 
gagement, than to the me^ of a small one. 

We have now arrived at an epoch in his life, when 
it is no longer possible to give his own history to 
much advantage, but by, connectinff it with that of bis 
celebrated brother, the Prophet aueady mentioned. 
The name of this personage wasELSKWATAWA.* He 
and Tecumseh, and still another, Kumshaka, were 
the offspring of the same mother at the same birth. 
Probably there was an understanding between the 
three, at an early date, respecting the great plans 
which the prophet and the orator afterwards carried 
into execution ; but as we hear litde or nothing of 
the subsequent co-operation of Kumshaka, it may be 
presumed that he did not live,^— employment would 
certainly have been fouud for him, if he had. 

It is said to have been about the year 1804, when 
the two brothers, who afterwards acted so prominent- 
ly together, first conceived the project of uniting all 
the western Indians in a defensive and perhaps belli- 
gerent combination against the Americans. The 
probal^Ie inducements in their minds to the adoption 
of that policy, being rather a matter of speculation 
than history, will be left for subsequent comment 
The course actually taken to effect the proposed ob- 
ject admits of litde controvensy. Elskktawa summa- 
rily undertook to personate a religious character, 
and began preaching in the summer of 1804. 

He inculcated, in the fiist place, that a radical re- 
form was necessary in the. manners of the red people. 
This was proved, by enlarging upon the evils which 

* Meaning, fuiys Mr. Schoolcraft, a fire that is moved 
from place to piaee. Elsewhere we find him called Olli- 
wayshila, on good authority. A compromise may be ef- 
fected, by suggesting that he oMumea various names at 
various perioSE. 
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had ensued ihup the neighborhood of the whita^r 
the imitaidon of their diwi and mannera, the intra- 
duedoo of ardent apiriti^ ^seaaea, contentiona^' and 
wan; fay the vaat diminution of the meana of aubai»- 
tenee, jind the n an owed WaStm of territory to which 
tbef were now hemaaed in ; and by other oonaideKa- 
tiona of the moat inMihg, as well as plauBjMe iiindy 
the ibree dt which wis not at all kaaened by occa- 
aicinal commeDt oft partSetdar transacdona, and glow- 
ing reftrenqealo the long^ peacefbly and happy KTea 
ofthebr formdien. That pomt b^g gained, and a 
ikvorable excitement produced, the next tlnng in or- 
d«r was hia own commission tram the Qreat Spirit. 
Tiiiawaa authenticated by tlie astonishing miracles 
hb was able to perform, and stiil move by the gnax 
beneUti^ he proposed to confer on his followers. 

The budget of reform was then iirought forward. 
There was to be no more fighting betwe^i the tribes^ 
— ^tbey were bretbr^n. Tb^ were to abandcm the 
use of ardent spirits, and to wear skioB,' as tbeir an- 
cestors had done, instead of blankets. Stealing, quar- 
relling, and other immoral modem habits were de- 
nounced. Injunctions of minor importance seem to 
have been enforced merely with a view to test the 
pliability of savage superstition, to embarrass the jeal- 
ous scrutiny of those who opposed or doubted, and io 
establish a superficial uniformity whereby the true 
believers should be readily distinguished. The poli- 
cy of the more prominent tenets cannot be mistaken. 
Just in proportion io their observance, they must in- 
evitably promote the independence of the Indian na- 
tions, firstj by diminishing their dependence upon the 
whites, and, secondly, by increasing their intercourse 
and harmony with each other. 

In addressing himself to such subjects, with such a 
system, Elskwatawa could hardly fail of succe^ 
For some years, indeed, his converts were few; for, 
peat as tlie influence is which a man of his preten- 
tions exercises over his ignorant countrymen, when 
ittf i^pumtion is once faixV^ as^wSxed^ Vt Va by no 
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means so easy an undertaldng to establish it in the 
outset. 

The means used by Elskw&tawa, or by him and Te- 
cumseh iu concert, to efiect the object in his own 
case, are more indicative^ of the talent of both, than 
the conception of the policy itself, which was com- 
paratively common-place. A prophet is a familiar 
character among the Indians, and alwavs has been. 
"The American impostors," said Charlevoix, "are 
not behind-hand with any in this point; and as by 
chance (if we will not allow the devil any share in it,) 
they sometimes happen to divine or guess pretQr 
right, they acquire by this a great reputation, and are 
reckoned renii of the first order." Mr. Tanner, who 
has recenuy published a narrative of his thirty years' 
residence < among the Indians, gives incidental ac- 
counts of as many as three or four pretenders, who, in- 
deed, judging from the time of their appearance, may 
fairly be considered as emissaries of Elskwatawa 
and Tecumseh. The former had an immediate pre- 
decessor among the Delawares, a notorious preacher 
named Wangomend,^ who began his career in 1766. 
This man wholly faUed, as did most of the others ; 
and the result is so common in similar cases, that it 
becomes the more interesting to ascertain how the 
inspired candidate now under consideration succeed- 
ed. 

Tecumseh was, of course, his first convert and most 
devoted disciple, but some of their relatives or partic- 
ular friends soo/i followed in his train. The wary in- 
triguant then most wisely commenced operations up- 
on the residue of his own tribe. Previous to any vi- 
olent promulgation of the doctrines already stated, he 
gained their attention and flattered their pride, by re- 
viving a favorite' tradition which made them the most 
ancient and respectable people on the globe. The 

* Or WiNOEMUKD ; the same man mentioned in the 
life of White-Eyes, as havin'ff protected Mr. Heckewel- 
der on his joorney through ui« 'WOodA 
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piotwukn oanoot bo better undantood tluoi fi^^ 
npreteiitatioii ^ an old Shawabee Chie( who^ m 
loOS^faMnuBgaUajCouiieUtf FoitWayiM die 



ihioNtlfaD Indinii tapiiit the' Shawaneeae bofon 
ugr ochenofthe bmiui rec6!;aiid ike^ mmag IW>ai 
Idafanin.*. He added, ibat the Master of JLiA "gave 
tbtom all tfaa kbowledge wbich he bimwlf poeaaaead ; 
that he placod tbeoi upon th(9 graat island |' and that 
all the odier red people wera^ descended fkoto the 
Bhawaneese^— that after he bad made the Shavra* 
neese, he made the French an4 EngUah pot of bis 
braast, and the Dutch out of his ibet; and ftr your 
Long^Knives kind," aaki be, addieenna bhnself to tb^ 
Governor,,*' he made them oat of his handa. All 
these hiierior races of inen he made white, and fdae- 
ed theoa beyond the great lake,** — meaningfhe Allati- 
tic Ocean. 

^ The Shawaneese for many ages continued to be 
masters of the continent, using the knowledge which 
they had received from the Great Spirit, in such a 
manner as to be pleasing to him, and to secure their 
own happiness. In a great length of time, however, 
they became corrupt, and the Master of Life told 
them he would take away from them the knowl- 
edge tliey possessed, and give it to the white people, 
to be restored when, by a return to good principles, 
they would deserve it Many years after that, they 
saw something white approaching their shores; at 
first they took it for a great bird, but they soon found 
it to be a monstrous canoe, £lied with the veiy people 
who had got the knowledge which belonged to the 
Shawaneese. After these white people landed, they 
were not content with having the knowledge which 
belonged to the Shawaneese, but they usurped their 
lands also. They pretended, indeed, to have pur- 
chased these lands ; but the very goods which they 
gave for them was more the property of the Indians 
than the wlute people, becauaem^Vj\Q>'w\&^:^N<iVL\K\v 
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enabled them to manufacture these goods actually 
belonged to tlie Shawaneese. But these things wiU 
soon have an end. The Master of Life is about to re- 
store to the Shawaneese both their knowledge and 
their rights, and he will trample the Long-Knives un- 
der his feet." 

This speaker was supposed to be in the Bridsh in- 
terest, and to have been sent to JPoit Wayne for the 
purpose of preventing a negotiation expected to be 
there settled. The probability is, that he derived his 
ideas of Shawanee dignity from the preaching of 
£lskwatawa. But the latter had more good sense 
than personally to continue the same strain, alter hav- 
ing secured about one hundred followers by the use 
of it. Iv was then abandoned, and other inducements 
and arguments brought forward, of a wider applica- 
tion. Some of the Shawanees grew cool and desert- 
ed him, but he still persevered. His brother was in- 
defatigable in his cooperadon ; other agents and in- 
struments were set to work ; and stra^lers of various 
tribes soon flocked to his quarters at Greenville from 
every direcdon. 

The minudae' of this proselyting or electioneering 
system are so well developed in the faithful and sim- 
ple narraUve of Tanner, as to justify extracting his 
account at length. It cannot fail to give a much 
clearer idea of thomode of operation, than any expo- 
sition whatever in general terms. The locality, it 
will be observed, is a ^uite remote one: — 

'' It was while I was living here at Great Wood 
River, that news came of a sreat man among the 
Shawaneese, who had been favored by a reveladon 
of the mind and will of the Great Spirit. I was hunt- 
ing in the prairie, at a great distance from my lodge, 
when I saw a stranger approaching ; at first I was ap- 
prehensive of an enemy, but, as he drew nearer, his 
dress showed him to be an Ojibbeway [Chippeway ;] 
but when he came up, there was something very 
strange and peculiar in his manner. He signified to 
me that I must go home, but gave i» «s^\a6a»5Qs«v^ 
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dieeaiue. He lefbied to look at me^ or enter |nco 
«iyldndofc o p»B i t wU on> I th6tfdltllelmlBtbe<mr 
n^ but iie?6Vt]lieU« aedo m p a nied Dim to my lodge. 
wWi we iiad Bflabked, lie rQOMdiied a Imii time rf- 
im% botat fait^lN^fui totefli me he bad odme Uniih a 
nieaaage fiom m prophet of the flBiawneeae. 
^HeflMlMi^^aBidJn; *the fire mttttneyer l^aDttr- 
edtogoeOtayoilrlodge^ 8uiniiieraiidiraMr,aay 
and nufal^ilk tbe atoitii,'^or when h !b oalkn, jou ta&k 
rameoHMr ilMt the life in yonr bodj, and me fire'in 
your lodge^ $retfae aamey and of tbe aame Me. If 
joa aoAr yonffire to be eztiogtriahed, at -'that mo" 
nent vonr lifb will be at its end. You min^ not euf- 
ftradoftofive. Tounnntnev«irtrilnirftfaerainati, 
a WMBan^ a child, or adog. llie prophet hlmtoif is 
elMJiiig to ahake hands wnb yOa ; Ibut I have come 
bafbre, diat yon may knowwiiAt ia the will if tbe 
Great Spirit, commuiucaied to ua by bim, and to li|^ 
fbrm you that the preadrvation of yonr ■ffie^'lbr a feiii- 
gle moment, depends oti your entire obedienoi^ Fhinn 
this time forward, we are neither to he drunL fti' Ifra^ lo 
lie, or to ffo agahist our enemies. While wiyiM an 
entire obedience to these commands of the Gteat 
Spirit, the Sioux, even if they come to our country, 
will not be able to see us ; we shall be protected and 
made happj|r." I listened to all he had to say, but 
told him, m answer, that I could not believe we 
should alt die, in case our fire went oiit ; in many in- 
stances, also, it would be difficult to avoid punishing 
our children ; our dogs were useful in aimng us to 
hunt and take animals, so that I could not beliei;^ the 
Great Spirit had any wish to take them from us. He 
continued talking to us until late at night ; then he 
lay down to sleep in my lodge. I happened to wake 
first in the morning, and perceiving the fire 'had gone 
out, I called him to get up, and see how many of ua 
were living, and how many dead. He vms prepared 
for tbe ridicule I attempted Xq throw upon his doc- 
trine^ and told me that I had not yet shaken hands 
with the prophet. His ^n&H\.\»dLWaDLXc^ -^^^igaxQ me 



•s » 
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for this important event, and to make me aware o^ 
the obligations and risks I should incur by entering 
into the engagement implied in taking in my band 
the message of the prophet. I did not rest entirely 
easy in my unbelief. The Indians, generally, receiv- 
ed the doctrine of this man with greAt humility and 
fear. Distress and anxiety were viable in every 
countenance. Many killed their doga^ and endeavor- 
ed to practice bbedience to all the commands of this 
new plieacher, who still remained among us. But, as 
was usiial with me, in any emer^ncy of this kind, I 
went to the traders, firmly believing, that if the Deity 
had any .communications to make to men, they would 
be given, in the first instance, to white men. The 
traders ridiculed and despised the idea of a new rev- 
elation of the Divine will, and the .thought that it 
should be i^ven to a poor Shawnee. Thus was I 
confirmed in my infidelity. Nevertheless^ I did not 
openly avow my unbelief to the Indians, only I re- 
fused to kill my dogs, and showed no great degree of 
anxiety to comply with his other requirements. As 
k>og as I remained among the Indians, I made it my 
busmeas to conform, as fiur as appeared consistent 
with my immediate convenience una comfort, with all 
their customs. Many of their ideas I have adopted ; 
but I always found among them opinions which I 
could not hold. The Ojibteway whom I haveiiien- 
tioned, remained some time among- the Indipns in mj 
neighborhood, and sained the attention pf the princi- 
pal men so efiectually,thatatime was appointed, and 
a lodge prepared, for the solemn and public espous- 
ing of the doctrines of the prophet When the peo- 
ple, and I among them, were brought into the long 
lodge, prepared fiir this solemnity, we saw something 
carefully concealed under a blanket, in figure and di- 
mensions bearing some resemblance to the form of a 
man. This was accompanied bv two young men, 
who, it was understood, attended constantly upon it, 
made its bed at night, as for a man, aiid«fei^x\!««t*^ 
But wbi}e we ramajned, no oT\o'w«a\\«wtiX% «Twar 
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ed the blanket which was spread owr iu. 
contents. Four atriDga of mouldy 
beans were all the retnainine vishfe 
importflnt miHWon. Afier a long bamifu^ 



the prominenl fealiires of the new ». 
stated and urged upon ihe aitentiMMif •Dt UmAov 
string of beaiis, wbii^h we were toU wan tSlda of 
ihe fleeh ilaelf of [)ie prophet, wwe euiMi'^"!^ 
much aoleninity, 10 ^'nch man in tlie')odga,^aiidha 
was expected to lake hold of each (triDgatdM top^ 
' II gently through hifhui^ ThMwas 
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the Indiuna who touched the bcaoi, .had pwrioady 



rabfed iQ 



coiuiderable Dumbers; iQuchaeitatioa andUi . _ 
prevailed among u^ and now famine began b> be felt. 
The faces of men wore an aspect of unusual gloomi- 
nesa; the active became indolent, and the ipirita of 
the bravest seemed to be subdued, 1 started to hunt 
with my dogs, which 1 had constantly refused to kill, 
or Bufier to be killed. By ibeir assistance, I found 
and killed a bear. On returning home, 1 said to some 
of tfae Indiaaa, "Has not the Great Spirit given uaour 
dogs to aid us in procuring what is needful for the 
support of our lite, and can' you believe be wisliea 
now. lo deprive iia of their secricea ? The prophet, 
we are told, has forbid us to sufier our fire to be extJo- 

Gished in onr lodges, and when we Iivralor bunt, 
will not allow us to use a flint and steel, and we 
—e told he requires that no man dioald give fire lo 



■jgreeable to bim ibat we should make Srebjrrubbinc 
together two sticks, than with a flint and a pieca^ 
MwlT* fiut they wouUnniWftiviA tub, wt^'jMwt- 
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nous enthusiasm which prevailed among them so &r 
affected me, that I threw away my flint and steel, laid 
aside my medicine-bag, and, in many particulars, 
''omplied with the new doctrines ; but I. would not 
kill my dogs. I soon learned to kindle a fire by rub- 
bing some dry cedar, which I was careful always to 
carry about me ; but the discontinuance of the use of 
flint and steel subjected many of the Indians to 
much inconvenionce and suffering. The influence 
of the Shawnee prophet was very sensibly and pain- 
fully frtlt by the remotest Ojibbeways of whom I had 
any knowledge ; but it was not the common impres- 
sion among them, that his doctrines had anv tenden- 
cy to unite them in the nccouiplishinent of any hu- 
man pur|)ose. For two or three years, drunkenness 
was much less frequent than formerly ; war was less 
thought of, and the entire aspect of affairs among 
them was somewhat changed by the influencie of 
one man* But gradually tne impression was obliter- 
ated ; medioine-bags, flints and steels were resumed, 
dogs were raised, and women and children were beat- 
en as before." 

The following passage occurs in a subsequent part 
of Tanner's volume, referring to a datfe about two 
years later than the one just quoted. The writer evi- 
dently had but little suspicion of a connection between 
the second impostor and the first, and we have as lit- 
tle doubt of it The Prophet renewed his labord in 
another form, as fast as the former impression, to use 
Tanner's words, was * obliterated.' The unpopular 
injunctions, only, were omitted in the second edition, 
while all the substantial ones, it will be observed, were 
retained : — 

"In the spring of the year, after we had assembled 
at the trading-house at ' Pembinah, the chiefs built a 
great lodge, and called all the men together to receive 
some information concerning the newly revftaled will 
of the Great Spirit The messenger of this revela- 
tion, was Manito-o-geezhik, a. man of no great fa.me^ 
but well koomi to mogt of ^h<> Oy^Q\3«^«:^^^'^'^^«^ 



GOUDttj. He, had disappeared for about OQB T Mb 
Bod in [hat time, be pretended to ha?e vwiM flw 
abode or the Great apifii, and to have liatwi BA te his 
inatructioriB, though aome of the trnderaiiiAW*dW|» 
he bed only been to St. Louis, on tbe HiMWMi ' 

"The Little Clam look it iidud bim to CTp Shlfc t 
object of the meeting. He then sung sod pmvdr 
and uroceeded to detail tbe principal features Mth* 
revelation to Maoito-o-geezbik. The Indiana were ■» 
mare ta go againtt their eneiata ; theg tausl na Itngw 
»Ual,drJrai^,ortic; thcu imut jieither be iiniwi,mtr 
tat tkar Jaod, nor drmk th^r bi'olh when it Udf'UL 
Few of the iiijuncliima of Manito-o-geediik wtrt bmifc- 
laomt, or difficult of obgtrvmtce, like those of tht fSt m - 
nee prophtt. Many of tlitt nioximH and instnietipOB 
comniiinicaied to the Indians, at this ume, wen of • 
kind to be permanently and raluably useful to tbnn; 
and the effect of their influence was manifest fi>r-On» 
or three yeans in the more orderiT conduct, and ■pintt^ 
what amended condition i^ tb« litdians," 

Ksafiectioti and indifference were not the onlyob- 
•taclea the Prophet and hie brother were obliged to 
nirmouut. The cfaiefs of most of the iribea were 
their reeohiCe. opponents. They were jealous or sus- 
picious of the new pretenders, ridiculed and reproach- 
ed them, and thwarted their exertions in every posni- 
ble way. What wae to be done with these persons ? 
EldcwatawB availed himself of a new depanmeot of 
that unfailitig supet:gtitioa which had liilherto he-. 
ftiended him ; andachargeof tailehcn^ was brought 
up. His satellites aud scouts being engaged in alldl-- 
rections in ascertauilng who were, or were jifcely ta 
be, his friends or his enemies, it woe readily deter- 
mined, at head -quarters, who should be accused. 
Jud^jui7 and testimony were siso provided with 
the same ease. He had already taken such means of 
Buning the implipli confiitence of his votaries, that 
nia own suggestions were considered the best possible 
BTideDce, attd the'mosc infatlible decivon; and the 
opiiODf iuafoUowetabecotnSn^cneii 'io.'^ Tonra k«Bn^ 
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\ipon his authority, |here was no want of the noOBt 
suitable convicts. 

When the excitement had grown to such a height 
as to ensure the success of his scheme, he went the 
length of declaring, that the Great Spirit had directly 
endowed him with the power of pointing cut, not 
only those who were in full possession of the diaboli- 
cal art, but those who were impregnated \nth the 
least tincture of the diabolical disp6sition, — ^let them 
be old or young, male or female: This convenient 
arrangement proving perfectly satisfactory, he had 
only to speak the word, — or, as Heckewelder express- 
es it, even to nod, — and the pile was prepared for 
whomsoever he thought proper to devote. The In- 
dians universally have an extreme horror of a wizard 
or a witch, which -no reputation, rank, age, or servi- 
ces, are sufficient to counteract; and of course, resist- 
ance or remonstrance on the part even of an accqsed 
chieflain, only went to exasperate and hasten the sure 
destruction which awaited him. 

Among the sufferers were several noted Delawares, 
including the venerable Chief, Teteboxti, whose 
head had been bleached with more than eighty vvin- 
tei*s. On being brought to the place of execution, he 
was told that if he would confess his crime, and give 
up his medicine-bag,* he would be pardoned. Upon 
this he * confessed,' and said his medicine-bag would 
be found under a certain stone which he described. 
The stone was examined, but nothing was found. 
Other places were named in succession, and search 
made to as little purpose. It therefore became evi- 
dent that he only wished to procrastinate. He was 
bound, and the fire about to be kindled, when a 
young man, more mercifid than the rest, terminated 

his existence v\nth the tomahawk. 

1 - 

* This was supposed to coutain tobacco, bones, and 
other simple matters necessary to the incantations 
of the sorcerers ; and when they were deprived of 
them, they were supposed to be ilxc^)^^& ^^ ^xsiCoKt 
mischief. "£(, ^ 
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Anolhpr of the accused was named Billi Patte«c 
■BOti, He had resldttl many ye*B wilh ihe whiEe|| 
•nd learned so rjucIi uf the busiiMBi of a gun-Hinilfi, 
«HUi be enahied to repair tli«] ^uiiB of Iha lodianfl;; 
^Deitber his usefulness nor hia iiTeproachBl)le lift 
could save him. The Mine offer was made to hint 
wfainh was made to Teteboxti. He boldly (inewerB((, 
that be had notluog to coctese, — ihat tie was a chris-i 
tian, and liad uo cuunexiop witb tlie devil: "Yoo^ 
I]BTe,''sBid hej^imiinidoied oue poor old man, buK 

Cu cannot frighten me ; proceed, and you ^ball bbb] 
. WftcliittianuKl«WBiTiwc«i(^ei" mhL wfeb • 
■mH lv(un-bod[ in bid hao^ b« eoniiiiiiM Mi ii«ig 
tad am till Ua toIm wu mad hj tbe fbawa, 

AmaamtttiMaL-vie&ia wm dw Wjruidot phlaf 
knbifp Iqr i^ EngGrii mtat.iit.Ltdtktr-t^whim 
Indiaii «ppelhtMW|8uTKTUokBAB, q)petn wnbig 
Mm rigDMUTM to Waf Dt^ ftmou* tnitj of <3nan> 
vOfe, II« wi* jiz^-thna y«ua of igo, bad aa» 
l^ed a moai cnemplarjr nwral ebtawstet, and waft 
particularly attached .to tbe American cause, aa op- 
poaed to the Elnglifb.' The laiter drcuniBtanee throwi 
aome light ujmn hb fine. But whatever tbe pccusK- 
tioa nruie evidence was,— -end probBbly the one cod- 
atinited tbe olher,r-ordBrs Wfoe given toaainflueiilial 
cbiei^* of the same nation witli tbe convict, ij 



at home, and notified of the sentence which bad been 
passed upon liiin. He entreated, reasoned and proti^ 
■Bed, but all in vain. The inexorable messengers of 
death set about digpng bis grave, by the side of hM 
wigwam. He now drened bimself .with bis dneat 

■ TiBRi, or Thb CRl^■, laid to be the oldest Indiw 
Dab^tii 



?i£; 



loti,whoraudB<lattlut place. Mora wilt be s«aa 
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wur-clotbes, and, haviiif refreshed himself with a has- 
ty ineal of venison, knelt down on the brink of the 
grave. Hijsi exeoutimier knek with him, and offered 
up a praver to the Great Spirit in his behalf. This 
was the lest ceremony. The Indians withdrew a few 
paces, and seated tnemsetves around him on the 
ground. ** The old Chief," says the original describer 
of this horrid scene,* ^< inclined forward, restinff his 
face upon his hand, his hand upon his knees. While 
thus seated, one of the young Indians came up, and 
struck him twice with the tomahawk. For some 
time, he lay senseless on the ground, the only re- 
maining evidence of life being a faint respiration. 
The Indians all stood around in solemn silence. 
Finding him to breathe longer than they expected, 
they cmled upon the whites (one or two of whom 
were speQtators,]f to take notice how hard he died ; 

Eronounced him a wizard, — ^no good, — then struck 
im a^n, and terminated his existence. The office 
of bunaf was soon performed." We have given these 
particulars, disagreeable as they are, to illustrate niore. 
clearly the astonishing influence of the Prophet, as 
well as the means by which Tie obtained it. The ex- 
ecutioners in this case were apparently sincere and 
conscientious men; and one of the party was "a 
6ro2^rof the victim. 

It is not to be presumed, that the Prophet was, in 
all these instances, without the assistance of his broth- 
er, though the latter was for the present acting his 
part chiefly behind/ .the curtain. But Tecumseh 
seems rather to have favored a' different system, if he 
did not oppose this ; and accordingly we find that 
about the Ume when most of the Kickapoos joined 
the Indian Confederation, one of their leading men, a 
chieflain, opposed to the new-fangled doctrine and 
policy, was quietly disabled by being reduced to a 
private capacity. Again, an Indian scout, sent to the 

* A correspondent Qited ia the SiiUnry <f tk» IndioM 
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Prophet*^ ebottmpnieii^ Id 1810^ fi^ an American au- 
dMHi^ito gain infimnatloD of fan desigiiB, reported 
that tM aamo eonrie iaA beeDtaltlni ain6Dg thatprcH 
Totialh; ^irariik» iribei tlMlWinnebBgoes; and thai; 
fimvimdt old chfaftbad told him, with tears i^ faSa 
«n&t^'^ other vil^ eaehema were dive§ied gf 
m ih f9m« % and that^tw^ thing was managed by tbe 
W an w ii a. Amnion andaeioua proposal; to inurder aQ 
the prindpdohtoifi of several tribes, .was covertly dr-' 
eolated at om time. These were the men, it .wm' 
said,' who had' bartered the Indian territoir away we ' 
a Kmgt and had tiaitoroudy connived at tiie imfoada 
and trespaiMa of the aetttera. ' 

.ThIiaiitgBsiMm beAr^ marica bf the. energy and 
eonn^B ofTbeumaeh, aa deddedlv as the witchcraft . 
poittor do«8 of the cunning and inmiuinr of tbe 
Plopiiet .There is an ai^ecdote recorded of tl^ fat' 
mer, which would lead us to the same' inference xe- ' 
apeeting his oharacter. 

^ Two or three years after the bloody transactions 
just detailed, which happened chiefly in 1807, Te- 
cumileh had a conference, (to be noticed more fully 
hereafter) with Governor Harrison of Indiana, at Vin- 
cennes. . On that occasion, beiiig' charged with hos- 
tile designs against the Americans, he disclaimed 
them. A Potawatamie, called the Dead Chief, from 
being deaf, was present, but did not learn what pass- 
ed until the next day. He then came to the Gov- 
ernor, and asked him why. he had not been called 
upon to confront Tecumseh, in relation to those char- 
ges. He said he should have been very willing to 
assert the truth in the presence of the brothers and 
their followers. This declaration being matle in the 
presence of several Indians, soon came to the knowl- 
edge of Tecumseh, who gave directions to his broth- 
er, to have the Potawatamie killed on his retum home. 
A friend of the latter informed him of his danger, 
but, no way alarmed, the intrepid Chief returned to 
hH family, who were encamped oh the bank of the 
l^'flliiaai!}, opposite yincenne&)axAYA:<im\^^vk^ ^whU 
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war-dress, and painted himself in the best style of a 
warrior, he seized his rifle, his tomahawk, war-club, 
and scalping-knife, and thus equipiped, paddled over 
in his canoe to the camp of Tecumseh. The Gov- 
ernor's interpreter, Mr. Baron, was at diattime in the 
tent of the latter. As soon as the Potawatamie came 
near it, he upbraided Tecumseh for having given the 
order to assassinate him, as cowardly, and unworthy 
of a warrior; **but here I am now,^.8aid he, "come 
and kill me." Tecumseh made uq answer. "You 
and your menj" he added, " can kill the white people's 
hogs, and call them bears, but you dare not iaoe a 
warrior." Tecumseh still remaining silent, he heap- 
ed upon him every insult that could provoke him to 
flght He reproached . him with being the slave of 
the * red-€oat8,' (the British^) and finally applied to him 
a term of reproach which can never be forgotten by 
an Indian. During the whole time, TecumsiBh seenrir 
ed not in the least to regard him, but continued to 
converse with Mr. Baron. Wearied, at lenffth, with his 
useless efforts to draw out his adversary, he ^ve the 
war-whoop of defiance, and paddled on in his canoe. 
There is reason, adds our authority, to believe that ^e 
order of Tecumseh was obeyed.. The Dead Chef 
UHU no more seen at Fineennes.* 

* Dawson's Memoirs of Harrison. 
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BlipBiy «f TeoomHdr^riM tht Prophet eontimwd— Ite 
- Mnr •notnpf rt tlHMemiioe— Sendi . a maMtge to 



Govanor Hirriioft*^yiaiti hha at Vipeea a w ' ■ ^jfr 
dvaae oCUk Ibreea^^AttentUNii 4if the Geaanl • Gowf 
tfBJDJBQt aroued^-ToeamaBh Tuita tha Qorunop^\ 
Hia apaatfhi and jouniey aoathward-^&ttla of Tippa- 
canoe, No?amber, 1811 — Ckmaeqnenoea « itr^Indian- 
, Coanail at Mi^waainiwat— Comwa at Maldcn<^ 

'Bpeachat and Aneedotea ^the CnAax, Walk-^-thx 
*- WATsny'RouiiD-HxAn, and other Chieft Se y iel of 

'fheUatorr of the two hro t h e t a F hlal azertioiia of 
i:\MRimiafr*Hia death^-The death of tha Prophet 

ToraHimeour oarmti?e;^HRich reports ca^ to 
the ear* of Governor Harrieoo, diiiiD|r the year 1807, 
respecting the movements' of thfrlnatans^ and espe- 
cially those of the Prophet in pursuit of his victim^ 
that he thought proper to send a 'speech' to the Sha- 
wanese chiefs, couched in Tery severe terms. Most of 
those addressed being absent, the necessity of reply- 
ing devolved on the Prophet, and he requeaCed the 
messenger to indite for mm the following address : 

« Father ! 

** I am verv sorry that yoii listen to the advice of 
bad birds. You have impeached me with having 
correspondence with the British ; and with calling 
and sending for the Indians from the most distant 
parts of the country, «to listen 10 a fool that Sfieaks 
not the words of the Great Spuit, but the woids of 
the devil." Father ! these impeachments I deny, and 
say they are not true. I never had a word with the 
British, and I never sent for any Indiana Thev 
came here themselves^ to listen and hear die words of 
the Great Spirit. '* 
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"Father ! I wish you would not listeu any daore to 
the voice of bad birds ; and you may rest assured that 
it is the least of our idea to make disturbance, and we 
will rather try to stop such proceedings than encour- 
age them," 

The year 1808 opened with immense numbers of 
Indians from the lakes crowding round the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Wayne. Their attendance on the 
Prophet, the year previousj had induced them to neg- 
lect raising corn, and they now found themselves m 
a state of starvation. It was considered necessary by 
the Governor, to supply them with food, lest hun- 
ger might drive them to extremities, and to ma- 
rauding upon the frontier settlers of the United 
States ; and he therefore sent orders to the Agent at 
Fort Wayne to allow them provisions from the public 
stores. 

In May or June of the season just mentioned, the 
Prophet selected, for his future and permanent resi- 
dence, a spot on the upper part of the Wabash, which 
was called Tippecanoe. He removed thither, and his 
motley forces moved ailer him. These now consist- 
ed of some thirty or. forty Shawanees, with about 
one hundred I^otawatamies, Chippewas, Ottawas and 
Winnebagoes. The manoeuvre met with no little 
opposition. Some of the Miamies, and Delawaresin 
particular, had been determined to prevent it, and 
they sent a deputation of chieisto effect that purpose ; 
but the- Prophet would not even see. them, and Te- 
cumseh, who encountered them on the way, gave 
thetn such a reception as at once altered their dispo- 
sition to advance any farther in the business. 

In July the Prophet sent a pacific message to Gov- 
ernor Harrison, complaining bitterly of the manner in 
which' he had been misrepresented, and proposing to 
visit the Governor in person. He fulfilled this prom- 
ise during the next month, and spent a fortnight at 
Vincennes. Lung conferences and conversatioua eci- 
sued, but it could not be ^scectBiviGdL \!CAX\n&i^'^^^ 



9m INDtAif Buowumt. 

y/rmvnAtnM^Bmitu Hl^ denUI of Ml bafaji 
onderaoymdiiiifliMaotLVMilniiiiabd mmnm 

omdkL HetrifliltetUririeolMet wwto loelte 
telnriiaiwfiNmilieMlBbiti^ieli f3t§9f,btd ttn' 
tiMted^ and to caoia them ^ fiye in' peaoe«id 1^^ 
•hip witii all iiMinklml, and that be waa — ^ — *~~^ 
aiipoinftod Id Aat otte^ fay the Gfoat &ii 
qivntlyy fai imattDtee (trf'tM €k>venior,. liaiwi|Otad hk 
nfloifi«i|^ iJH.faila cooatam tbein^ ti«i t^ 
from war and' froin the inmiodemfB . wb of aiidea 
marita. His fimwen speech ejdiifaiia diia viaw of hii 
i^aiam wfaieh he ohoae*to piomufgate at^Vkfeeanneii: 

•Mhert . ' , ' " ' 

"Itla'diVBeTeBiialiieellliat beian wUijfaatlgfa- 
taoi of leluioii whfeb I liow pna&e. The' white 
people anaaome of the IiidlaiHi #ar9 agaioat faw ; hot 
I ha4 no other Intention but to liftrodiiee 'amaiw tha 
Iifdians tbbae good pHnciplea of .fefigion wliicD the 
white people profess. I was spoken badly of by the 
white people, who reproached me with misleading 
the Indians ; but I defy them to say that I ^d any 
thing amiss. 

** Father ! — ^I was told that y6a intended to hang me» 
When I heard this, I intended to remember it, and 
tell my father, when I went to see him, and relate to 
him the. truth. x 

" 1 heard, when I settled on the Wabash,'that mj[ 
father, the Governor, had declared that all the ktnd 
between Vincenpes and Fort Wayne was the proper- 
ty of the Seventeen Fires. 

<< I also heard that you wanted to know, my fiuhen 
whether I was God or man ; and that you said, if I 
was the former, I should not steal horses. , I heard 
this from Mr. Wells, but I believe it origmated >ntb 
himself. 

<< The Great Spirit told me to tell the Indiana^ thai 
he had made them and -made the world — that be Iwy* 
placed them on it t<^ do iS^KKi) and not evil 
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** I told all the red-skins that the way they were in 
was not good, and that they ought to abandon it I 
said that we ought to consider ourselves as one man, 
but to live agreeable to our several customs, the red 
people afler their mode, and the white people af- 
ter theirs. Particularly that they should not drink 
whiskey — ^that it was not made for them, but the white 
people, who alone know how to use h — that it is 
the cause of all the mischiefs which the Indians suf- 
fer; and that they must always follow the directions 
of the Great Spirit, and we must listen to him, itfit 
was he that has made us. 

*^ Brothers! — Listen to nothing that is bad. Do 
not take up the tomahawk, should it be offered by the 
British, or by the Long-Knives. Do not meddle with 
any tbin^ that does not belong to you, but mind your 
own business, and cultivate the ground, that your wo- 
men and your 'children may have enough to live on. 
I now inform you that it is our intention to live in 
peace with our father and his people forever. 

"My father ! — I have informed you what we mean 
to do, and I call the Great Spirit to witness the truth 
of my declaration. The reli^on which I have es- 
tablished for the last three years, has been attended 
to by the difierent tribes of Indians in this part of the 
world. Those Indians were once different people ; 
they are now but one ; they are all determmed to 
practice what I have communicated to them, that has 
come immediately firom the Great Spurit through 
me. 

" Brother \ — I speak to you as a warrior. You are 
one. But let us lay aside this character, and attend 
to the care of our children, that they may live in 
comfort and peace. We desire that you will join us 
for the preservation of both red and white people. 
Formerly, when we lived in ignorance, we were fool- 
ish ; but now, since we listen to the voice of the 
Great Spirit, we are happy. 

" I have listened to what you have sud to us. Yo^ 
bavepromiaed to aaMiitt. 1 novr iMfiMX i^s^*^ 



OmtAM MoaUFBX. 



IwbairofalldMMitpMpk, touM jov conrt 
^mmt dw mlm of liqMr lo oil Wa t^H 
flMmt takamytnmt iM-yM wa ndM^KH 
■ ■W 'l wg hm ptt wfc Waiira jou arofr api 
Am «» trill ftUmrtfc« dieutM of tba QnttJto 

•WvaraiUfnltpluMd iriili tlw aunidni i6|: 
M UMj^omd »| alM whh tbo nod ItlMttM 
ffivAllKAo PmtideBt. If;oa#nw«lHiraP- 

IWH-WCHprlBwdle^ ffiUS, boCi^ poWdVHM Mb- 

wSw^il^l ■>• aUo to utkb tbo aakmib ih« 
lAiid M niNt irith powder and ball." 
"-i After tUo aSUr.'iHMiilitsmaleiul occurred till tin 
MMpmarApri^lSloLwbentlMUovtnior received 
UbflMdW tut thtf PnflbM WB9 agam exciliDg 
flwbiihMlo iMMdlidM ogoiiat the Uulied States. 
A Mdia^' of Kodoobted' ranch;, who bwl beett 
ftr aone iJrm 'iit tho rwdence of thn ioipoa-' 
lor, unired him, {ibo aoFenW,) itiat the Prophn 
M bad at IcaM a iho'uaand aouk iimler liia control-rJ 
perLapa from threo hundred and fiJiy to four hundred 
men — principally composed orKickapooa and Wiime- 
bagoee, but with a considerable liuinber of Potawata- 
mies and Shawaneee, and a few Chippewa* end Ot- 
lawaa.' About Che middle of May, rumor inapiified 
this force to six or eight hundred watrioia, and (ba 
combiuBlion was said ti; extend lo all the tribes b»- . 
tween Illinois river and Lake Michigan, — the Wyan- 
doiB, Ditd the Sacs and Foxes being emoDg tiw num- 
ber. Still, nothing could be distinctly proved againat 
the Prophet. Governor Harrison sent forlhekadiog 
member of the Shaker aociely, who remled about 
twenty miles JromVineennES, and endeavored to.pro- 
voil on him to take a speech tb the Prophet, who af- 
fected to fbllow the Shaker priniiiples in every Ibing 
but the TOW of celibacy; an cl this leader of the 8lw 
ken bad no hesitation iu asserting that the ShawiK 
oe was under the seme divine inipiraiion that he 
' himself was, although, for reasons growing out wUe 
rituatinn as - a savsge, be and hia immediala, lU- 
lowen were perniiited v> cobaUL-wMi thnc n 
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But this was not the general feeling. Much alarm 
existed on the frontiers, especially as some lawless 
act3 bad been committed by individuals nominally 
under the Prophet's management. The Governor 
made active preparations for open hostilities ; and the 
atteption of the General Government itself had at 
length become so much aroused, that an order from the 
President to make prisonei-s of both Tecumseh and 
his brother, was suspended only that a last effort 
might be more advantageously made for a compro- 
mise with the disaffected tribes. Early jn 1811, the 
Indian force mustered at Tippecanoe was larger than 
Grovernor Unrrison iiimself could easily collect; and 
the body-guaid of Tecumseh, on the visit which he 
paid the former at Vincennes, in July of this season, 
consisted of more than three hundred men. 

This meeting took place ostensibly i^ consequence 
of a speech which the Governor had sent to the broth- 
ers at their encampment Dn the Wabash, in June. 
He had taken that occasion to repeat his former com- 
plaints of the insults and injuries he sup()osed to have 
been offered to American citizens by Indians under 
their influence ; to inform them that he had heard of 
their recent attempts to hasten hostilities l)etween the 
Union and various Indian tribes ; and, finally, to re- 
mind them, in strong term^ of the consequences of 
persisting in such conduct. ^ Brothers ! " — was one 
of the expressions in this address, — lam myself of the 
Long-Knife fire. As soon as they hear my voice, you 
will see them pouring forth. their swarrtis of hunting- 
shirt men, as numerous as the mosquitoes' en the 
shores of the Wabash. Brothers ! take care of their 
stings." Tecumseh promptly replie<l to this commu- 
nication, by promising to visit the Governor in pre- 
cisely eighteen days, for the purpose of < washing 
awny all these bad stories.' 

. Some delay occuired ; but upon Saturday, the 27th 
of July, he made his appearance at Vincennes, with 
his three hundred followers. As neither the Govern- 
or nor the inhabitants generaWy 'wc:;x^^«^a^>^*e» ^S.\|X^ 



longing hiaentertainmect, il vrna proposed 111 MMi- 
moEice [he ne^liutiooa on Monday ; but this lw4^' 
dined doing, and it vae late on Tuesla}' bdbM bi 
mode Ills ajiiwarunce at ihe arlior prepared for At 



preceuiion to uHcertaiii previously, wbelher tl 
enior was to be aitendMl by orjued men at tbp ooHn* 
cil,— ^if so, be nbould adopt Ihe same etiqueWii^-B**, 
ing left to hia own option, and given to undsntUW 
tlirtl his exQiniile would be imitated, he came with ■: 
guard of neatly two hundred men, some aaasd Wkb' ■ 
bowB ajid arrona, and oltiera with knives, toKNteiiU 
and war-cluba. Tlie Governor, on Ihe othnr hand, 
woa attended by a tiiU troop of dragoons, iHiiiiililliiUlif 
and completely fumiahod with fire-anna; Biiil|Wl«a 
taken care, on Tecuniseh'a lirHt arrival, to somra tlii> 
town, by-BtatlDning two fool compDiiiea and a dMMh- . 
inent of cavaliy in llie outskirW. He placed 
in fraiit of hia drngoona; Tecumseh Blood lit I 
of his tawny band, and the MHiference co 
ed ivith a speech on the part of the Ooveraor. TKa 
was briefly replied to ; liut a heavy rain coming oti^ 
matters retneined in ttofu quo, until the Dezt day, 
when Tecunweb utade a fon^ and ingepiouB har- 
angue, both eipodnr and juatllying hie own a^hemea 
much More openly Uian he had ever doD« before. 

ReepectiDg the demand which the Goveniarbad 
made, that two Fotawatamie murderers ahoukl bo 
given up to puniihment, who were atated to' be reri- 
dent at Tippecanoe, be in the firat place denied tbal 
they were tbere ; and then went on veiy deliberately 
to show, [bat he could not deliTer them up if they 
mrt there. ' " It was not right," he said, " to punka 
thoae people. They ought to be foi^ren, aa imU at 
AoM who /lad neemy munkrtd Ms ptojit tn tte AK- 
noif. The whitea should follow hia own example of 
forgivanesa i he had forgiven the Ottawaa and the Oa- 
agea. Finally, he desired that msttera might remain 
in their present aituatioD, and especially that no set- 
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purchased of certain tribes, until he should return 
from a visit antong the Southern Indians. Then he 
would go to Washington, and settle all difficulties 
with the President ; and meanwhile,. as the neighbor- 
ing tribes wei'e wholly under his direction, he would 
(despatch messengers in every quarter to prevent fur- 
ther mischief." He concluded with of!ering the Gov- 
ernor a quantity of wampum, as a full atonement for 
the murders before mentioned. The latter made an 
indignant rejoinder ; the meeting was broken up ; and 
Tec umseh, attended by a few followers, soon after- 
wards commenced his journey down the Wabash 
for the Southward. 

Such was his last appearance previous to the 
war. The popular excitement had now become 
greater than ever. Numerous meetings were held, 
and representations forwarded to the Federal Execu- 
tive. But before these documents could reach their 
destination, authority had. been given to Governor 
Harrison to commence offensive operations at discre- 
tion, and forces, in addition to those within his terri- 
torial jurisdiction, were placed at his disposal. •* The 
Banditti uiider the Prophet," wrote the Secretai^ of 
War, Mr. Eustis, in a communication of July 20tb, 
*^ are to be attacked and vanquished, provided such a 
measure shall be rendered absolutely necessary." ' 

It is not our purpose to detail the subsequent mea- 
sures of Governor Harrison, which terminated in the. 
celebrated battle of Tippecanoe ; and much less, to 
agitate- the question heretofore so inveterately contest- 
ed, respecting the general propriety of the offensive 
operations he commenced, or his particular system 
or success in conducting them. The battle took 
place on the 7th of November, 1811 ; the Governor 
having previously sent Indian messengers to demand 
of the various tribes, in the Prophet's encampment, 
that they should all return to tlieir respective territo- 
ries ; that the stolen horses in their and his posses- 
sion, should be given up ; and that all murderers, then 
sheltered at Tippecanoe, should be ^a^an^ikA ^^«txs^ 

S2 
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joiiioa. The flm iuBwenge>% ■bant die tan of 8y 
tioibw, hadthe«flkct of tasnmitf d^ 
vmAfm ftoa-tho Ptophei, fi|ir of pofe M oM '«f 
|ii»o& Bnifimh oiitn§«i yi^ eomntaod bjUi 
fblloivcikoboitt Ike nme time.; oiidi •wfaea nudijf 
Mud-BMS oftfae IMewwo tribe iiBdeiioQlE,ki^>eM- 
ba^logo.iniooa «eood miaioii, tbej M aMie 
iiftto^beeB Mmptly met bf a counter depatnoQ flam 
the PMlphek iMittiriiig a categorical a u pw m jto the 
qiMlien/inwlfinr th^rtmnlfl or would net, join Ua 
aaaiiHtttenaltaedStatea?' The DekwaM never- 
miami iveot Ol^ and haTtnc viidled tba,dno|theA 
oaiQfk returned to Goremor uarriaon. no^ en Ue- 
ICrin. nith tbe report of their faaTiaff been il mat* 
fifc JMJtWfi, and Jnaliy dianMwed with cootanptinai 
Iptaina imon themeeme a^ Tvran^ 

tfiibnt MiamieB next vokuteeied to go. npon Mi 
JpanlrlfiHi-buafaeML Thejr eeem to bavO beea.bener 
amertaioed, fbr the good, leaeoii, that di^ deoWed 
upon rainng the tomahawk against their etupkupi. 
At all events, these senriceable diplomatiflta qwred 
themselves the pains of returning. 

The particulars of the battle are well kiidwn. The 
Governor having entered into the heart of theteirito- 
ry occupyed by the Prophet, — but claimed by' the 
United States, as being purchased of those tribes who 
had the least-disputed claim to it, — he encamped, on 
Che night of the 6th, in the vicinity of the Prophet^B 
force ; and a suspension of hostilities was agreed up- 
on between the two parties, undl a conference could 
take placQ on the ensuing day. Whether, as the 
Prophet affirmed on this occasion by his messensen, 
he had sent a pacific proposal to the Governor, which 
accidentally failed to reach him ; or whether he was 
now actually desirous of avoiding hostilities if possi- 
ble,' but felt himself compelled to commence them, 
need not be discussed.- His forces, supposed to num- 
ber from five hundred to eight hundred waiHon^ 
nade a violent attack on the American army, eaily 
iDB diM moRiiiig oC the 7\k\ anii OVA of the 
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perate struggles ensued, of which we have any re- 
cord in the history of Indian warfare. The enemy 
was at length repulsed, leaving thirty-eight warriors 
dead on tlie field. The Ainencans lost about fifty 
killed, and about twice that number wounded. The 
Prophet's town was rifled, and the army commenced 
its return to Vincennes. 

. Tecumseh, who was absent when the battle took 
.place, returned soon afterwards from the South, and, 
without doubt, was exceedingly surprised and morti- 
fied by the conduct of the Prophet. From this time, 
while the latter lost much of his infiuence, the. for- 
mer took a more independent and open part . It can- 
not be positively decided whether he had previously 
maintained a special understanding with the British ; 
but his subsequent course admits of little controversy- 
lie proposed to Grovernor Harrison, to make the 
contemplated journey to Washington; but, as lll6 
Governor expressed a determination that he eouM 
not go in the capacity which he deemed suitable to 
his standing, the idea was abandoned. Thenceforth, 
whatever his intentions had been, he determined up- 
on the necessity of fighting; and it naturally follow- 
ed, whatever had been his disposition towards the 
British authorities, — ^theirs towards him was sufficient- 
ly plain, — ^that he should no longer hesitate to avail 
himself of every fair opportunity of cooperation. 

Still, it was necessary to preserve appearances until 
matters were ileady for disclosure : and, of course, 
— such were the consequences of the recent defeat, 
and such the disposition of many vacillating or op- 
posing tribes, — there wtus an extremely difficult part 
to be acted. Some of the speeches made at a grand 
council of twelve tribes, held in May, 1812, at Missis- 
sinniway, will throw light upon the subject. The 
Wyaudots began — a tribe universally regarded as the 
head of the great Indian family : 

*^ Younger brothers !" — said the speaker— ''.You that 
reside on the Wabash, listen to nvhialNv^^n^N ^i3D>^ ^^ 
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Older that yoa may diatiiietl j bBWjMfctetriy onto* 
iluid our woidi^ we now open MHHp ^^ plaee 
▼our Iwiuli in tl^eame p4iMoM3MP<Mlii' placed iA 
bf the Greet SfJUit when he<iteaiea7oik 

* YoilBger brotbaifl^We are sorry to iee ybar patk 
llBed wHh thomi and briara, and your land , covered 
with blood. Our lote for you Jioa cauaed Diio coii|B 
mad dfean'your paths ^nd wipe the Mood olf your 
]aod|«nd take Che weepons that' have spilled this 
blood fiom yon, and put them where you can never 
raneh tbem.amn. ' 

- <* Youninr Dfothen!— This is done by Ae unitod 
voiee of air your elder broth«i^ that you npwwto praa- 
eot, Irho are d^ernnned not to be disobey^ llliiii 
detennlBation of jUpur elder broth^ to put Oi entira 
■lop to the effiuioB of blood, has met ymk the amo- 
batioo of our fitthenu the British, Who have wfnsed 
an the red people to be ouiet and not meddle in quar- 
nktfaat may take place tietween the while people." 

• I 

Tecumseh, who found himself m a small minority 
on this occasion, replied thus: 

" Elder brothers ! — We- have listened with attention 
to what you haVe said to us. We thank the Great 
Spirit for inclining your hearts to pity us ; we now 
pity ourselves ; our hearts are good ; they never were 
bad. Governor Harrison made war on my people in 
my absence : it was the Great SpiritV will he should 
do so. We hope it will please Hitn that the' white 
people may let us live in peace. We will not disturib 
them; neither have we done it, except when they 
come to our village with the intention of destroying 
us. We are happy to state to our brothers present, 
that the unfortunate transaction that took place be- 
tween the white people and a few of our young men 
at our village, has been settled between us and Gov- 
ernor Harrison ; and I will further state, that had I been 
at home, there would have been no blood shed at that 
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<<We are aonj to find that the same respect has not 
been puid to the agreement between us and Governor 
Harrison, by our brothers, the Potawatamies. . How-i 
ever, we are not accountable for the conduct of those 
over whom we have no control. Xiet the chie& of 
that nation exert themselves, and cause their warrion 
to behave themselves, as we have done and will con- 
tinue to do with ours. 

** Should the bad acts of our brothers, the Pota« 
watamies, draw on us the ill will of our white broths 
ers — and they should come aeain and make an unpro- 
voked attack on us at our viTlage-r-we will die like 
men — but we will never strike the first blow." 

The Potawatamies could not overlook such an at- 
tack, and their speaker noticed it in terms which re- 
flected severely on the 'pretended Prophet,' who was 
said to have caused all the difiiculty among their 
young men. He added, — ** We have no control o?er 
these few vagabonds, and consider them not beloDff- 
ing to our nation ; and will be thankful to any people 
that will put them to death, wherever they are found. 
As they are bad people, and have letunit to be so from 
the pretended Prophet, and as he has been the cause 
of setting those people on our white brothers, we hope 
he will be active in reconcilinff them. As we all hear 
him say, his heart is inclined for peace, we hope wq 
may all see this declaration supported bv his future 
conduct, and that all our women and childr^ may 
lay down to sleep without fear." 

Tecumseh then addressed the council once more : 

^It is true we have endeavored to give all our 
brothers good advice ; and i^ they have not listened 
to it, we are sorry for it. We defy a living creature 
to say we ever advised any one, directlv or indirectly, 
to moke war on our white brothers. It has constant- 
ly been our misfortune to have our views mlsre^jce- 
eented to our white brethren. TL\ttft\v«aV»««3k.\wtfi'^'^ 
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pretended eldeft of liie PoCiwMnibi.HidollMi%11iit 
bavebeen iiithe faalrit of ■eWmiU to tlioivUli 
people tlut did net bdoi« to liMfl?^ 

. Here he wee cJilled to order bj the Dekwn^ 
"We Iftve not bmC^u^I. t^> ''^^ ^»*n t6 MNh 
woidiL The red people have beMildUnMr the wfal|» 
The joit ramitment of the latter la rueed ^gainat the 
imar. Our white brethren are on their Ibei^ wUi 
tlieir gone In tlieir liandK There ia no time to lii 
eaeh otfcier. yoa have done tbia. and toq have dona 
thu. If ttiere tree, we would tell the ftephm that 
bodi red and white people had fUt te bad aAeaiofi 
Ua coonaeb. Let ua au join our hoaila and handa 
tonther, and proolaiin peaea thvpM|^'thala«d of the 
ffed people. Let oa make our voMa ha heart and 
g eepe eled , and rdy on the jttice of oar whito btm^ 



The Miamiee and Kidnpooa ^t er W a r ja 
themselves much to the same etRxt, and the confer* 

euce then closed. 

The most (listinguished chiefs opposed to the two 
brothers, were the Crane, his Counsellor Bstwcen- 
THE-LoGs, the Potawatamie Winemack,* and the 
leader and orator of tiie Wyandots on the American 
side of ;he river Detroit, Walk-in-the-Watkr. The 
latter was afterwards forced by circumstances to fight 
with the British, but at this time be and the Crane 
were piyticular]^ active in persuading various tribes 
to ' sit still ' while their two Fathers ^ould fig^t out 
the war, — which was their own business, — in their 
own way. The British at length took measures to 
counteract their influence. A council was convened 



* A war-chief of some distinction. He repeatedly vis- 
ited Washington afler the war, and some characteristic 
anecdotes — which, however, will hardly bear repetition— 
are recorded of him. He was always openly friendly to 
the Americans, and though accused' of figntine^ for the 
. Prophet at Tippecanoe, Bv no means convicted of that 
abberration. He d&ed in uift troannftT oi \^gE\.. 
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at Maiden, at which Elliot, the Indian Agent, and 
the British Commanding Officer were present 

The former demanded of the Wyandots whether 
they had advised the other tribes to remain neutraL 
To this, Walk-in-the- water answered: "We have, 
and we believe it best for us, and for our brethren. 
"We have no wish to be involved in a war with our 
father, the Long-Knife,* for we know by experience 
that we have nothing to gain by it, and we beg our 
father, the Elritish, not to force us to war. "We re- 
member, in the former war between our fathers, the 
British and the Long- Knife, we were both defeated, 
and we the red men lost our country ; and you, our 
father, the British, made peace with the Long* Knife, 
without our knowledge, and you gave our country to 
him. You still said to us, ^ my children, you must 
iight for your country, for the Long-Knife will take it 
from you.' We did as you advised us, and we were 
defeated' with the loss of our best chiefs and warriord, 
and of our land. And we still remember your con- 
duct towards us, when we were defeated at the foot 
of the rapids of the Miami. We sought safety for 
our wounded in your fort. But what was your con- 
duct? You closed your gates against us, and we 
had to retreat the best way we could. And then we 
made peace with the Americans, and have enjoyed 
peace with them ever since. And now you wish us, 
your red children, again to take up the hatchet against 
our father, the Long-Knife. We say again, we do 
not wish to have any thing to do with the war. , Fi^ht 
your own battles, but let us, your red children, enjoy 
peace." 

Elliot here interrupted the speaker, and said: 
^ That is American talk, and I shall hear no more of 
It. If you do not stop, I will direct my soldiers to 
take you and the chiefs, and keep you prisoners, and 
will consider you as our enemies." Walk-in-the- 
water then took his seat, to consult the other chiefs ; 
and Rounu-Head, who had openly espoused the 
British interest, and who was the cYn^oi q1 ^^ vcoa^ 



f. 
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paiqr of Wfandoiti Ihring in CBnada, ino 
rose and flaid : " Father ! iSten to your childi 
mf that dw tA just ddi^red by my fHe 
iiB[«Che<^faiar, it American talk, and that y 
hear anj move of it; and, if peraisted in, yo 
the ehlw piiaon en^ «nd treat thiem as enem 
hear me. I am a ebie^ and am acknowlet 
■nek lipeak the aentiments of the chi 
tribeiy awBuiHfid round your council-fin 
eeme fo rw ar d^ and take hold of your wi 
and wffl aaMC you to fiaht againtt the Aum 

He waa fbltowed by Teeumseh and the 
and l^yj^'^ WyaiukiC chieft, Worrow ai 
.Mwsviit Walfe-in-the- water and his aaao 
dadwsd the invitation. Elliot then m 
iBWritpg oha e rv ati ona, which induced thai 
tiM eomicil-hoiiae^ lecroai the river to Brc 
and commnnieate the reauh to the Crane, 
there with iiia attendants. The latter in 
returned home to Sandusky. The Browns 
andots sent a deputation to the American i 
Detroit, headed by Walk-in-the-water, to 
their exposed state, and request protection, 
unknown reason it was not granted, anc 
dians were a few days afterwards taken in 
by a large British and Indian detachment, a 
not commanded, by Teeumseh and Round 

The sequel of these proceedings is too cj 
tic of several of the individuals we have ua 
omitted in a connection which allows and t 
^ much collateral light. 

(tj Some eight or ten months after the for< 

aion to the British just mentioned, the Cram 
to General Harrison, who was then encar 
his army at Seneca, that a formal embassy s 
lent by the Wyandots, to their brethren in t 
camp, and to fdl the Indians who adhered t« 
iah cause, adviainj^ them to consult their tri 
and retire to their own country. The p 
iw Bpprovod by QenenA Haxnaoii) «i\^ ^ 
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was requested to take such measures as appeared 
most proper to give it leffecL 

Between-the'-logs was appointed the ambassador, 
and a small escort of eight warriors, commanded by 
Skootash, the principal war-chief of the nation, was 
selected to accompany hioL Two speeches were 
sent by the Crane, ope to be delivered privately to his 
own people, and the other publicly to the British Li- 
dians. 

The Wyandot embassy arrived at Brownstown in 
safety, and the foNowing morning a general council 
assembled to hear the message frbm their uncle. 
The multitude was prodigious, and Elliot and M'Kee, 
the British agents, were present. We have been told 
that Between -the-logs arose in the midst of this host 
of enemies, and delivered with unshaken firmness 
the following speech from the Crane, which had been 
entmsted to hij;n : 

" Brothers ! — the red men, who are engaged in fight- 
ing for the British king — listen ! These words are 
from me, Tarh^, and they are also the words of the 
Wyandots, Delawares, S'hawanees, and Senecas. 

<< Our American father has raised his war-pole, and 
collected a large army of his warriors. They will 
soon march to attack the British. He does not wish 
to destroy his red children, their wives, and families. 
He wishes you to separate yourselves from the Brit- 
ish, and bury the hatchet you have raised. Ife will 
be merciful to you. You can then return to your 
own lands, and hunt the game, as you formerly did. 
I request you to consider your situation, and act wise- 
ly in this important matter ; and not wantonly de- 
stroy your own peo})le. . Brothers ! whoever feels 
disposed to accept this advice, will come forward and 
take liold of this belt of wampum, which I have in 
my hand and offer to you. I hope you will not re- 
fuse to accept it in presence of your British &ther, 
for you are independent of him. Bcothfit*', h^^Vsrh^ 
done, and we hope you "wVIl d'eiA!Qkft''«<rw^l^ 



.Not* hud movad lo accept the olTored pledge^lj 
fiNM. Tlio ^lellwas loo potent to be brokea*** 
jobunt jikstliMii but Ruiiud-Head ar 

^■"Bra<|tpnt' Ihi llFyainiotB rrom the AmericB 
W bitn hMT J y^wr talk, and will nut listen to it. 
iriBDOtpiinMAaiRBQdHrdofourBritiHb ftther,a 
l^dvwndhi liitchet we have rulsed. I apesk Q 
mUiBltKM^fii DOir present, aod I cliarfi;e jou, l'' 
JoalMlftl^ <Mnw our talk lo tlie Atiieriuu 
iSuder,Muf(dliiiin it iaoucwiah he woukl ._ 
|MI4 Daeu agrioM ia; furull that has passed betwoHt 
'.M.ldBn^allflghtiiiK. We are not eatiiiaed v^ 
jAntaatmotjOUl lie Beads to couleud oguuatai^ 
Tffjt mot tdfi|htjii good curnesi.'' 

Elliot tlieit anoke. '■ My children J— As ;ou a^ 
Mtt tbal my efaildren here ure detcnnrani not to Ot- 
■ake the cauxe of their British father, I wish you to 
MTiy a message back with you. Tell my wife, your 
AmericaD father, that I nant her to cook the provi- 
aioDB tor me and my red children, more tbithfully ibaD 
aha haa done. .She has not dunn her duty. Aod if 
ahe receives thia aa an insidi, and foels disposed to 
£ght, tetl her to bring more men than ahe ever 
brougbt before, aa our former skinniBbes I do not 
call nghtinff. If ahe wishes to-figbtwitli'ineand my 
children, she must Dot burrow iit the eaid^ n^ t 
ground-hog, where ahe is litBcceaaible. She nuW 
come out aud £gbi fairly." 

To this, Between-tfae'logs replied. '^Bnrtfaeni! I I 

am directed by my America btbor to inform 7011, 
that if you reject the advice ginn you, he will matvli | 
here witb a large arcny, and if he stioutd find any af 
the red peopte opposing him in hia pa tag" tbroiigh 
thia country, be will trample them undei Ua ftaL 
You cannot atand befbn bim. 

"And DOW fin mjao^l ewnmia^ ia 
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consider the good talk I have brought, and listen to it 
Why would you devote yourselves, your women, and 
your children, to destruction ? Let me tell you, if 
you should defeat the American army this time, you 
have not done. Another vrill come on, and if you 
defeat that, still another will appear that you cannot 
withstand ; one that will come like the waves of the 
great water, and overwhelm you, and sweep you* 
from the fece of the earth. If you doubt the account 
I give of the force of thte Americans, you can send 
some of your people in whom you have conjfidence, 
to examine their army and navy. They shall be per- 
mitted to return in safety. The truth is, your British 
father tells you lies, and deceives you. He boasts of 
the few victories he gains, but he never tells you of 
his defeats, of his armies being slaughtered, and his 
vessels taken on the big water. He keeps all these 
things to himself. 

^ And now, father, let me address a few words to 
you. Your request shall be granted. I will bbar 
your message to my American fat4ier. ] It is true none 
of your children appear willing to forsake your stan- 
dard, and it Will be the worse for them. You com- 
pare the Americans to ground-hogs, and complain of 
their mode of fighting. I must confess that a ground- 
hog is a very difficult animal to contend with. He 
has such sharp teeth, such an inflexible temper, and 
such an unconquerable spirit, that he is truly a dan- 

ferous enemy, especially when he is in his own hole. 
tut, father, let me tell you, you can have your wish. 
Before many days, you will see the ground-hog float- 
ing on yonder lake, paddling his canoe towards your 
hole ; and then, father, you will have an opportunity 
of attacking your formidable enemy in any way you 
Diay think best." 

This speech terminated the proceedings of the 
council. Ail the Indians, exce4)t the Wyandots, dis • 
persed, and they secretly assembled to hear the m.eft« 
«agesont to them by their own cVue^. 
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The Wyandots were directed to quit Skorah* im- 
mediately. They were said to be liars and deceiven^ 
and that they had always deceived the iDdians, And 
facts, in evidence of this, were quoted. The building 
of Fort Miami was particularly referred to. It was 
said to be erected as a refuge for the Indianai but 
when they were overpowered by Wayne, the gates 
were shut aminst them.t The companidve strength 
of Grenerai Uairison's army and of the British forces 
was concealed from them, and they were in a very 
dangerous condition. 

This message was faithfully delivered to the Wy- 
andots, and produced its full effect upon them. Tbey 
requested Between-the-logs to inform the Cnmey that 
they were in fact prisoners, but that they had taken 
finn hold of bis belt' of wampum, and would not fire 
another gun. They promised, that on the advance 
of the American army, they would quit the British 
troops, as soon as it was safe to take that decisive 
measure. And sucli in fact was the result. When 
Proctor left the country, his Wyandot allies abandon- 
ed him, a few miles from the mouth of the river 
Tranche, and retired into the forest. Thence they 
sent a message to General Harrison, imploring his 
raercy.t 

Tecumseh and Elskwatawa were seen for the last 
time previous to tlieir joining the British, at Fort 
Wayne. The former passed that way to the Maiden 
council, and he then expUcitly stated to the Com- 
mander of the station, that he was going "to receive 
from the British twelve horse-loads of ammunition 
for tlic use of his people at Tippecanoe.** The 
visit of the Prophet, which took place immediately 

* The British^ in the Huron dialect. 

t The Crane was wounded in this action, and the loss 
fell heavily upon the Wyandots. 

X We have ^ivcn our account of the Maiden Council 
on tJie authority of Governor Cass, whose sources of 
information may be learned from his able essay on the 
Late War on the Frontiers, S^e N . A.. Ray . Vol. XXIX. 
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Cifter, IS referred to in the following communication 
fit)m the Commander to an American authority : 

"On the 12th [July, 1812,] the Prophet arrived ol 
this place, with nearly one hundred Wiuuebagoes and 
Kickapoos, who have ever since been amusing the 
Indian afeut at this place with professions of friend<)> 
ship, and it is now evident that he has completely 
duped the agent, who had suffered him to take the 
lead in all his councils with the Indians, giving him 
anamunition, &c. to support liis followers until they 
can receive a supply from Tecumseh. 

*^ On the 19th instant an express arrived in the 
Prophet's camp from Tecumseh. In order that it 
should make the better speed, the express stole a 
horse from some of the inhabitants of the river Rai- 
sin, and rode night and day. The horse gave out with- 
in twenty miles of this place. This messenger was 
directed by Tecumseh to tell the Prophet to unite the 
Indians immediately, and send their women and chil- 
dren towards the Mississippi, while the warriors 
should strike a heavy blow at the inhabitants of Vin- 
cennes ; and he, Tecumseh, if he lived, would join 
him in the country of the Winnebagoes. 

** The Prophet found no difficulty in keeping this 
information to himself and oneortvo of his counden- 
tial followers, and fonning a story to suit the palate of 
the agent here ; and, on the 20tli instant, he despatch- 
ed two confidential Kickapoos to effect the objects 
Tecumseh had in view. In order that these two In- 
dians might make the better speed, they stole my two 
riding-horses, and have »)ne to the westward at the 
rate of one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, at 
least To keep the agent blind to his movements, 
the prophet went early in the morning yesterday, and 
told the agent that two of his bad young men were 
missing, and that he feared they hnd stole some hor- 
ses. The agent found no difficulty in swallowing 
the bait offered him, and applauded the Prophet for 

T 2 
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his hoDestv in teUiog of his bod men, as he caUed 
them, stealing ray hones. 

" To Iceep up appearances, the Prophet has this mptt' 
ning despatched two men on ybot, as he tells the acnni^ 
to bring back my horses, &c. He says he and aU his 
party will certainly attend the Commismoner of the 
United States next month at Piqua. 

<*This be will do, if he finds he cannot. laSse the 
western Indians against the United States ; but if he 
finds the western Indians will join bim, you. may re- 
ly on it, he will strike a heavy blow, as Tecumseh 
savs, against the whites in that quarter. You may 
rely on the correctness of this statement, as I TBceiv- 
ed information relative to the views of Tecunoseh, 
last night, from a quarter that cannot be doubted. 
The condiict of the agent towards the Prophet, 1 
have been an eye-witness to." 

The most remarkable passage in this graphic nar- 
ration, refers to the exertions Tecumseh was now 
making for the promotion of the great cause which 
lay 80 near his heart There was occasion indeed 
for a mighty effort, to regain the ground which his 
brother had lost. The battle of Tippecanoe was a 
premature explosion, and a most unfortunate one for 
his interests. It intercepted the negotiations for new 
allies, diminished the moral power of the Prophet, 
and frightened and forced many, wlio were or would 
have been his adherents, into neutrality in some coses, 
and open hostility in others. The vast scheme of 
Tecumseh, the object so long of all his solicitude and 
his labor, was thrown into confusion, on the very 
brink of success. He was exasperated, humiliatedf, 
afflicted. He could have wept, like Philip, when 
his projects were thwarted in mid career by the rash- 
ness of his warriors. But here was the trial of his 
noblest qualities. He came forward and made every 
proposition, looking like compromise, which he deem- 
ed consistent with his dignity, — ^perhaps necessary to 
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it,— 4)ut m vaio. He saw then, plainly, that the battle 
must be fought, and his soul grew strong. The 
wrongs and woes of his raoe, and tlie power and 
pride of the white men, passed before. him. The 
mortification of failure and exposure on his own part, 
the dishonor brought upon his brother's name, the ig- 
nominy of submission, the censure and scorn of his 
savage rivals, the triumph of his civilized enemy, all 
were daggers in his bosom. Then boiled within him 
the frenzy of despair. Fear and hope struggled for 
the mastery. Pnde, revenge, ambition, were roused. 
*= Let them come, then' — thought he—* I hear them and 
see them, in the South and in the East, like the sum- 
mer leaves rolling and rustling in the breeze^ It is 
well. Shall Tecumseh tremble? Shall they say 
that he hated the white man, and feared him ? No ! 
The mountains and plains which the Great Spirit 
gave, are behind and around me, I, too, have if^ 
warriors, and here, — where we were bom and where 
we will die, — on the Sdotb, on the Wabash, on the 
broad waters of the North, my voice shall be heard.' 

And it was heard, indeed. At the date of the com- 
munication last cited, he had scarcely a hundred fol- 
lowers; and the intentions of the Western Indians^ 
we have seen, were not then ascertained. But from 
the time of the Maiden Council, Tecumseh girded 
himself to his task, like a strong man for battle. He 
set his brother and all his emissaries, and at the same 
time devoted himself, night and day, to the bu&aness 
of recruiting. Repeatedly, before this, he had visited 
all the tribes on the west banksof the Afississippi,and 
upon Lakes Superior, Huron and Michigan. He 
now travelled over the route once more. From north 
to south, and from east to west, he ranged the conti- 
nent, — threatening, flattering, rousing resentment, 
alarming superstition, provoking curiosity. No labor 
fatigued, no disafipoiutment discouraged, no danger 
alarmed, no emergency surprised him. 

The i-esult, with the entire sequel of the history of 
the two brothers, may be staled in thA m^»X ^i^soax^ 
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tlie InBl WBl, utcu IIUL uo 111 .uiii ...... »~«. ^~^v.._wi 

18 siibsCaiKially, a^ well as nomiiiBllv, the head add 
ISfb of the Aiiglo-lBdiBa Deporuijenli'HtKl thatsrauw 
f^es were caltected hy his inSueiice, and embodiad 
(tnder hiii comrn(in<l, thnn in any other iMUUiM frOB' 
'fte Srsl Bettlenit'iit of the country. He bnugtit -JB 
idx hundred Wuhnsh recrnils in one body, Mitjr i« - 
lifllS. Iniheatmcli nioiie upno Fan BtapmaMM^ is 
■fte Bummcr of the anme year, ilie MMny wiinbaitf 
|but five hundred Bi-irixh regulars, for dpa- htuidnd 
jfadiang, (under Dickson,) while TecitBrntk vas_H 
1^ same time siatkmed on llie road to Fvt Meifi 
jwth a body of iwo thousand more, fur tfao pnpdN 
^cutting off rtie Amerii^in rehifurceoeliHi od tbtf 
mule. ■ .'' 

In the di^cisivp imnie. of Ilie KIom\'lail TpWD^ be 
tWDinanded Aa right 'wing of tkw allied aftny, and 
inapoatedinthaoalypailctf h Wbicfa Wii eoga^ 
With the AmerKBii traopik Hereftaa biaUMnnig^Bb 
Disdaimng to tly, when all Were flying around liiin 
but his own nearest followera, ho pressed eagerly into 
the heart of the contest, encouraging ihe^avages by 



1 plying tile tomahawk with a tremen- 



douB energy. He appeared To be odvaifting, it U Rani, 
directly upon Colonel. Johnson, who was hastening 
towanlB Urn on the other tide, at the bead of liia 
mounted infantry. Suddenly a wavering was per- 
CMved ID the Indian rnnlu ; there was no longer a 
cry of command among them. Tecunjaeb had Slleo, 
■nd fait InaveBt men, still surviving, were defeated hy 
Ibe aame blow. They fled, leavihg thirty-three lead 
«t the field, most of whom were found near Tecum- 

Mh. 

Upon tbn question, who bod the honor of shooting 
dte greU cbie^— «b all the worifadmita he waa abot, — 
we ahsll spend hut few words. In the language of 
BBotber, "there is a oMItbi^ that he fell by a p'lUot- 
, ihot fKtm the hand of Colonel Johnson. Ue waa 
CMaiol/'killed in that pari of ttaaliiie wbeca dm Col- 
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onel was himself wounded f and this is all that can 
well be said upon a subject which has occasioned so 
much controversy. The British Government granted 
a pension to his widow and family, which protmbly 
continues to this day. The I^phet, who survived 
the war, an,d was little exposed in it, was supplied in 
the same mannel* until his death, which took place a 
few years since. He is believed to have been older 
than his brother, who died about ibrty-five. 

The ffrave, in which Teeumseh's remains were de- 
posited by the Indians afler the return of the Ameri- 
can array, is stilj visible near the borders of a willow 
mai-sh, on the north line of the battle-ffround, with a 
large fallen oak-tree lying beside. The willow and 
wild rose are thick around it, but the mound itself is 
cleared of shrubbery, and is said to owe its good con- 
dition to the occasional visits of his countrymen.* 
Thus repose, in solitude and silence, the ashes of the 
< Indian Bonaparte.' In truth have they • 

— * Left him alone with his glory.* 
• Wegterfi Paper. 



ftemirkB nn tlw churacter of TecumBeh spd the P^'t^helr^ 
Their t^ilitiea for OMperation— Difficultiea the l>tti( 
had to overcome— Hia perseverance nnd ingenuity^ 
UeanK bywhlcU lie protected his persaa — Anecdote* 
of Ihe Batlle of Tippecinot— Frunkneaa of Tecumseh 
in dincliHing his ec hemes— Ciiuao& pf hia hoetilitjr to 
the Americiina— TtespBsaci of Ihp whiles, aod olher^ 

} «buie9 — Object of the belligerent cpinhination — Aiw 
■ Bcdotea of Teeunneh's first visit' to Vincsnnei, ui 
1610 — His dignity, indtpcjidEnce and counise — His. 
tdeai of the Briliah polir.v— Hia speech to Gcnenl 
Proctor, and reraatka on liia oratory— Hia buinanily — 
Bisgeniua. 

li« nputadoaof Ow Pinsbk )am Hthnd ftvoi'' 
ne Gobtplete ultimate, bilura bt liii plan^ It ba* 
Buffered the more from tiis very clrcnnwiBiicefl which 



prophet Tecuinaeh knew his own talenibeCter thso 
to play a game like tliia ; but be also knew, without 
doubt, that Ebkwatanfi was capa.hje of doidg mora 
for the advancement of their common object, by act- 
ing this coordinate or subordinate part, tfasa by 
adopting the same courae with bimaelf, even had be 
pOBsessed the aatne species of ability. Together, tbej 
were endowed with a corHplele i^atera of qualiliea 
IiBceasarytoaccomplieh their design; but neither could 
act alone, Tecumseh was fVank, warlike, pereuaaive 
in hia oratory, popular in hia manners, irrepiQachnble 
in bis babita of life. Elsknalawa, had more cunning 
(bail cotuags; and a stronger disposition to talk, than 
tofieht,oreierC himself inany other way. But he waa 
subtle, fluent, persevering and self-p9asessed ; and this 
was enough. He became an insiiired pan, and T&- 
cumseh was his first convert Otbera of the tribe 
■qigbt be intntsted with ths secret They hat), at ail 
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events,, a great respect for these men ; and being both 
a prOud and warlike people, they received with avid- 
ity the well-contrived doctrine of their superiority 
oveY other tribes, and entered upon a course of pro- 
jects likely to produce war,-^ough of war nothing 
might yet be seen or said, — ^with the fury of blood- 
hounds upon a track. . 

Hence the murders and robberies which so much 
alarmed and irritated the frontier settlers, and which 
we have very little doubt were generally committed 
by individuals of the Prophet's * banditti,' without 
his authority, and oerhaps against his wishes. His 
young men, especially, like those who brouebt on Phil- 
ip's war, were wrought up till the master-spirit himself 
lost his control over them ; and to make the matter 
worse, most of them were of such a character, in the 
first instance, tliat horse-stealing bnd house-breaking 
were as easy to them as breathing. Like the refugees 
of Romulus, they were outcasts, vagabonds and crim- 
inals, — ^in a great degree brought together by the novel- 
ty of the preacher's reputation, by curiosity to hear 
his 4octrine8, by the fescination of extreme credulity, 
by restlessness, by resentment against the whites, 
and by poverty and unpopularity at home. 

These things should he taken into consideration, 
when the success of the Prophet is estimated. His 
ingenuity was tasked to the utmost, in getting and 
keeping these people together in the first place. 
Then it was necessary to mstruct them just so mr, as 
to put them in the way of preparing themselves for 
what might happen, and to make them serviceable in 
collecting and convincing others, without committing 
the cause too unreservedly to noisy tongues, and to 
rash hands. Then complaints were made by Ameri- 
can authorities^ and these must be pacified. Ofifera 
of assistance came in from other quarters, and these 
must be kept secret At other times, the banditti 
were reduced to an e^ttreme scarcity of provisions, 
as might be expected firom the numbers collected 
together, and the kbod of life \<i\iS&Y\. ^«^ "Nfc^- ^^ 
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first, tbey were given to underatim^ that com and 

Eumpkins would be raised for tliem supematuraUy ; 
ut the Prophet deemed it easier on the whole to pro- 
duce these essentia] articles by other means, — and here 
was another reason for maintaining a good undenttand' 
iiig with his American neighbors. Hence hie gave out 
that he proposed visiting the Governor at ViDcennes^ 
with the view of begging provisions, — * for the white 
people had always encouraged him to preach the 
word of Qod to the Indians.' This purpose was 
carried into execution; and on that occasion it 
was, that the Governor was < completely deceived,' 
by the Prophet's appearance and language. So 
late as 1811 j a quantity of salt was sent up the Wa- 
bash for the Prophet's use, together wjth another 
quantity intended jTor the KTickapoos and other Indi- 
ans. He seems to have balanced some time between 
necessity and policy before this temptation, biit ^ally 
adopted the middle course of detaining the entire 
cargo, and sending a very civil apolog}r' to the Grov- 
ernor in paymenL 

On the whole, we are inclined to put small faith in 
the popular theory which represents the Prophet as 
a fool. Possibly lie assumed that character on some 
occasions, knowing the proverbial reverence of the 
Indians for an idiot. Allowance should be made also 
for the reaction produced by his failure at Tippeca- 
noe, although his influence was in some degree restor- 
ed after that event, — the misfortune being sagely at- 
tributed by many to the important circumstance of 
his wife having touched some of his sacred utensils. 
Nothing bin a series of triumphs on the part of the 
American forces, the death of his brother, and the loss 
of all his best friends of his own tribe, (for the Kish- 
opokes were reduced to about twenty warriors dur- 
ing the war,) finally destroyed his character as a 
Prophd, When this was effected, it was human na- 
ture to degrade him below the level of a man. 

It might have been expected, that a person of his pre- 
tenaons, with so many ma\a an^ ^ii^ra\Ra,^^\i!kji b^ 
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exposed to the hazard of assassination. But here 
a^ain he was on his guard ; for it was always one of 
his strong positions, that the least violence offered to 
him or his followers, would be punished by the im- 
mediate interposition of the Great Spirit The re. 
ligious character, indeed, was sustained to the last 
The Delaware messengers already mentioned found 
bis forces at Tippecanoe in the highest state of ex- 
citement, owing to his magical rites, his harangues, 
and the war-dance whi6h he performed with mem 
day and night. Hence the unexampled bravery OGUin- 
ifested in the attack upon the American army. They 
rushed on the very bayonets of our troops ; and in 
some instances, pressing aside the soldier's musket, 
they brained him witli the war-club. The Prophet, 
meanwhile, is said to have been comfortably seated 
on an adjacent eminence, singing a war-song. He 
had assured his followers, that the American Dullets 
would do them no harm ; and that, while they should 
have light, their enemies should be involved in thick 
darkness.* Soon afler the battle commenced, he 
was told that the Indians were falling. ' Fight on ! 
£ght on 1' cried he, never at a loss, * It will soon be 
as I predicted ;' and he howled his war-song louder 
than ever. 

The character of Tecumseh appears so fully in the 
course he pursued, as to require but brief com- 
ment While the Prophet resorted without hes- 
itation to all the wiles of Indian cunning and strata- 
gem, for effecting his own purposes, and for thwart- 
mg those of his opponents, his course was as -manly 
and dignified as it was prompt He was certainly un- 
der no obligation to disclose his schemes, and yet he 
appears never to have taken much pains to conceal 
them. We know that he was suspected, and ac- 

*He was not bo much oat of the way in this predic- 
tion, u in some others. McAfee observes, that the camp' 
fires f so long as they remained boming, were ' more ser- 
viceable to Uie Indians than our men 
11.— U 
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'icused, of having actively engaged in inducing gen- 
eral hostility, as well as lustigutiug particular outrages 
j^mong.the frontier tribes, lOr several years before 
iouch was actually known of him. This may have 
'been the case, and it may not; the evidence amounts 
'.to nothinff, and the suspicion and accusation alluded 
to, like tne offences themselves, are very easily 
'accounted for upon other and obvious grounds. 
lliere is no necessity, theiy of going at length into 
the histoiy of the Western country for the last half 
'century, to point out the i^al grounds of complaint 
fuid the real provocations to hostility, which Tecunj- 
aeb, or his brother, or any other Indian of informa- 
tidn and reflection, might have alleged on the port of 
':t)ie tribes, against the American Government or 
. the American people. This would be j ustifying what 
we do not admit It is sufficieni; to observe that quite 
,enough had occurred, to furnish plaiisible pretexts for 
all that the ChieAain is known to have done or at- 
'tempted to do. 

. Governor Hanison stated in his annual message 
for 1809, to the Indiana Legislature, that owing to 
defects in the Federal law, * every person has been al- 
lowed to trade with the Indians that pleases ; tufiich 
yrovea a source of numberless abuses, of njischievous 
effect both to them and ourselves.' Two years be 
fore, we find an opinion advanced by the same ex 
cellent authority on a similar occasion, that * the ut 
most efforts to induce tlieni (the Indians) to take up 
arms would he unavailing, if one only, of the many 
persons who have committed murders on their people, 
could he brought to punishment,^ To ilhistrate the 
.truth of this remark, we may mention the murder of 
' Creek Indian at Vincenncs, early in 1810, and of 
' eourse subsequently to the particular transactions a^ 
\ided to in the message. He was shot by a white 
man, an Italian trader, upon the pretext that the In- 
Pjji^pi, who was intoxicated, had shown a disposition 
to ao him some injury. The Governor dischar^qd 
kts duty by causmg tihe l\»\ia\i io \» tvit^sted and "tn- 
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ed ; but, in the language of our informant, ' as in^ toq 
many odier cases, acquittal was the consequence;^, 
We ai'e farther told, that about the same time, two In- 
dians were wounded by a white man, at a few mile&i 
distance from Vincennes. The occurrence of cir- 
cumstances of this nature is said to have been a 
source of great embarrassment and vexation to Gov- 
ernor Harrison : but in this case, he could only send 
out, — not a constable for the aggressor, for that course 
had been sufficiently tried, — ^but a surgeon for the 
wounded men, who both finally recovered. 

It cannot be doubted, that the clianicter of these 
proceedings was well understood, and indignantly re- 
sented by all the tribes which obtained knowledge 
of them, — as most of them did in the course of their 
own experience. The house of a white man in Ohio 
was robbed, during this same summer, by a member 
of the Delaware tribe, so famous for its raithful, and 
more than faithful adherence to the American caude. 
According to the stipulations of Wayne's treaty, ex- 
pressly provided for giving up criminals to the par- 
ties respectively injured, — and scrupulously observed 
up to this date, we sliould add, on the part of the In^ 
dians, — the robber in the present instance was de- 
manded of the Delawares. The answer was, that 
the nation never would give up another man, until 
some of the white people were punished, who had 
murdered members of their tribe ; they would how- 
ever punish him themselves. And they did accord.- 
ingly put him -to death. 

But all these were trifling causes of irritation, com- 
pared with those which had occun*ed at various peri- 
ods, in the treaties and other. negotiations, public and 
private, whereby immense quantities of territory had 
been obtained bf the Indians. It is not intended tp 
insinuate, that the Government was in fault upon any 
of these occasions. But in the transaction of af&irs 
of this nature, to such an extent, at such a distance, 

* Dawson's NamiUNe. 
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hy the instrumentality of agents, — as likely as any 
other men to be sometimes ignoraut, insolent, and av- 
aricious, — ounces must needs come. On the other 
hands, in cases wherein the Government was not even 
nominally concerned, (whatever the understanding of 
the vendors might be upon that point) the most fla- 
gitious deception had been practised. In still other 
instances, where the .conduct of the purchasers was 
unobjectionable, there were conflicting claims to ter- 
ritory, which one or more tribes, or portions of tribes, 
or perhaps individual chiefe, nevertheless undertook 
to convey. Owing to these and similar causes, the 
Indiaiis had very generally become extremely suspi- 
eioua of proposals for the purchase of land. 

They perceived, too, independently of any un&ir 
dealing upon either side, that the white population 
was advancing upon them with the most formidable 
rapidity. Something must be done, then, in self-de- 
fence. Setting aside past impositions, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent them for the future ; and 
setting aside all imposition, it was necessary to raise 
some universal and effectual barrier against inroads 
of any kind, in any quarter. It is recorded, ac- 
cordingly, by an historian already cited, that the agita- 
tion among the Indians at this time was accounted 
for by some of them, by saying, that they were en- 
deavoring to effect what had frequently been recom- 
mended to them by the United States, viz ; a more 
cordial union amo?ig the various irihts. The writer 
considers this an * attempt at deception;' but yet 
iis facts would seem to outweigli his opinion. War 
might or might not be anticipated as an ulti- 
mate resort, in offence or defence ; and * British agi- 
tators' might or might not be actually engaged, as 
certainly they were interested, in producing that result, 
and preparing the tribes for it. But it appears to us, 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that an effec- 
tive and cordial union of the tribes, for the pui^poses 
jUBt mentioned^ was actually the precise object in view. 
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It certainly was the leading principle in the schemes 
of Tecuinseh. 

That principle he never disavowed* He declared 
it in the most open njianner, on eveiy siiltable occa-- 
sion ; and Avith it, the cogent reasoning upon which 
in his mind it was founded. In July 1810, he con- 
versed veiy fully upon the subject with a person sent 
to his brother by the Governor of Indiana, to dissuade 
him from war and to gain information of bis vieWs. 
He said that the Great Spirit had given this great 
island, — meaning the American continent, — to his red 
children ; but the whites, who were placed on the. 
other side of the big water, not • content with their 
share, had crossed over — seized upon the coast — 
driven the Indians from the sea to the lakes — and un- 
dertaken to say that this tract belongs to one tribe, thisi 
to another, and so on— when ihe Great &nrii had. 
made it the common property qf them aU. 'They had 
retreated far enough,^— the^ would go no farther.' 
He at tlie same time disclaimed having intended to.' 
make war, but expressed his opinion that it would not 
be possible to preserve peace, unless the Indian prin- 
ciple of common property should be recognized, and 
the progress of the white settlements discontinued. 
He then proposed going to Vincennes, for the pur- 
pose of convincing the Governor that matters had 
been mis-represented to him. 

The visit accordingly took place m August ; and- 
he then states most distinctly,— Mr. Dawson's phrase 
is, * in the broadest manner,'— that his policy had been 
to establish and extend the principle of common prop- 
erty as a means of necessary self-defence ; that the 
tribes were afraid of being pushed back into the lakes, 
and were therefore determined to make a stand where 
they now were. At the formd interview which en- 
sued, Tecumseh, who was attended by a body of fol- 
lowers, manifested so much irritation, that the Gov- 
ernor apprehended an attack upon the spot ; the cit- 
izens were alarmed; troops were <:,aUa^ Skl\«sA'^ 
0cene of great confiision ensa^. "Box ^j^LSSossvwgft. '^aa 
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proud Chieftain apologized for this demonstration of 
Bpiri't at the next conference, and then appeared per- 
fectly cool, he still persisted in the statements made 
in the outset When asked by the Governor, wheth- 
er it was his intention to prevent the surveying of a 
certain territory, recently purchased, he answered, 
'that himself and those who were jmned with him 
were determined that the old boundary should con* 
tinoe.' 

The Governor afterwards visited him at his camp, 
for the purpose of sounding him privately. Being 
asked if his intentions were really what he had open- 
ly avowed, he replied that they were. He had no 
complaint to make against tlie United States, but their 
purchasing the Indian land as thevdid ; and he should 
very much regret the necessity of making war for thia 
single cause. On the contnuy, he was, anxious to be 
upon good terms with them. If the President would 
^ve up the late purchase, and agree to make no more 
m the same manner, he would even become their al- 
ly, and would fight with them against the English ; 
if these terms could not be complied with, he should 
be obliged to fight with the English against them. 
The Governor assured him that the President should 
be informed of his views, but also expressed his opin- 
ion, that there was no prospect of their being acced- 
ed to. * Well !' answered the warrior, * as the Great 
Chief is to determine the matter, I hope the Great 
Spirit will put sense enough in his head, to induce 
him to give up the laud. True, he is so far off, that 
the war will not injure him. He may sit still in his 
town and drink his wine, while you and I will have 
to fight it out.' 

At the last conference which took place previously 
to the battle of Tippecanoe, it is stated that his designs 
were more completely developed, than ever before.* 
And this, it should he observed, was his own volunta- 
gy and deliberate disclosure. * The States had set the 



• Dawson's 15 arialWe, ^. \^. 
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example,' he stud, 'of forming a union among all the 
fires, — why should they censure the Indiana for fol- 
lowing it r He had now succeeded in combining the 
Northern tribes, and he was about visiting the South, 
for the purpose of completing the scheme. But war, 
if it ensued, would be no fault of his. He hoped that 
the Grovemor would prevent settlements from being 
made on the new purchase till he returned from his 
journey in the Spnng. He would then visit the Pres- 
ident himself at his leisure, and the matter should be 
settled with him. 

This speech has been called ' an artful evasion, ea^- 
ly seen tnroueh.' It appears to us, on the contrary, 
to be a model of manly frankness.' The Orator did 
not expressly state, indeed, that the combination al- 
luded to, anticipated the possibiliQr or probability of 
war. But this was unnecessary. It was the natural 
inference in any reasonable mmd. It had been fre- 
quently so stat^ and so understood ; and repetition 
could only exasperate. On the whole, Tecumseh 
seems to have manifested a noble dignity in the avow- 
al and discussion of his policy, equalled only by the 
profound sagacity in which it originated, and the in- 
telligent energy which conducted it, against every 
opposition and obstacle, so nearly to its completion. 
He might be wrong, but it is evident enough he 
was sincere. 

As for Bridsh instigation, we need not suggest the 
distinction between a disposition upon their part, and 
a counter disposidon upon his; or between himself and 
the motley multitude of fanatical and ferocious vaga- 
bonds, who, unfortunately, formed a large part of me 
Prophet's first eongregation, and some of whom were 
as troublesome to each other and to him, as they were 
to the white settlen. Outrages were committed, as 
we have seen, on bodi sides, — and criminals refused to 
be given over to jusdce by both, — the Indians copy- 
ing, in this respect, the example of the American au- 
thorities. But we need oot pux«UA ibft voSc^Yb^x. ^\^^ 
best existing evidence wiui t^igBt^ ^a ^^cvmssbbiS^^ 
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particular interest in it, seems to be his own, whicly 
has been given. 

Nor can it be doubted, that he perfectly understood 
thepolicyof the English. He told Governor Harri- 
son, when he declared the necessity which might arise 
of an alliance with them, that he knew tliey were 
always urging the Indians to war for their own ad- 
vantage, and not to benefit his countrymen. . 'And 
here,' we are told,^ Mie clapped his hands, and 
imitated a person hallooinff at a dog, to set him fight- 
ing with another, thereby insinuating that the British 
thus endeavored to set the Indians on the Americans.' 
The truth is, he was too proud for a subordinate 
part His confederates might do as they chose, 
but for himself, he would maintain the dignity of a 
free man, and a warrior. He abandoned his plan 
of visiting the President, because he could not 
be received as the head of tlie deputation. It is 
said, that, in the last conference at Vincennes, he 
found himself, at the end of a long and energetic 
speech, unprovided with a seat. Observing the neg- 
lect, Governor Harrison directed a chair to be placed 
for him, and requested him to accept it. * Your 
Father,' said the interpreter, ' requests you to take a 
chair.' * My Father !' — replied the chiefj — ' The sun is 
my father, and the earth is my mother ; I will reposo 
upon her bosom.' And he adjusted himself on the 
ground in the Indian manner. 

A qualified remark has been made upon his cour- 
age; but his uniform conduct during the war, is 
certainly sufficient to establish this point beyond 
controversy. The same may be said of the fear- 
lessness shovm in his visits to Vincennes ; and 
especially in his exposure of himself on that occa- 
sion, though he must have perceived that he was 
feared, suspected, and even guarded by large bodies 
of troops, drawn out for that express purpose. It is 
very illustrative of the apparent diversity in the char- 
acter of iiJ/sk watawa and b'\s owrv wvtlvva respect^ that 

** Dawson's l!^axTa^:we, v "^^^^ 
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when the Dela wares sent a deputation of chiefii to brmk 
up the Prophet's settlement at Tippecanoe, the latter 
would not deign, as Mr. Dawson expresses it, to give 
them an interview ; but despatched his brother to them, 
' whose threats or persuasions were sufficient to drive 
back the chiefe, with strong indications of terror.' 

When General Proctor began to prepare for 
retreating from Maiden, Tecumseh, having learned 
his intention, demanded an interview, and, in the 
name of all the Indians, delivered an animated speech. 
If the spirit, which it manifests, could have had 
its intended effect in inducing the Gtoneral to fight 
before he retreated, the result must at least have 
been more glorious, if not more favorable to his 
cause. 

" Father !— Listen to your children ! You have them 
now all before you. 

^ The war before this, our British father save the 
hatchet to his red children, when our old chiefi were 
alive. They are now dead. In that war our father 
was thrown flat on his back by the Americans, and our 
father took them by the hand without our knowl- 
edge. We are s&aid that our father will do so again 
at this time. 

" Summer before last, when I came forward with 
my red brethren, and was ready to take up the hatch- 
et in favor of our British father, we were told not to 
be in a hurry — that he had not yet determined to fight 
the Americans. 

"Listen! — When war was declared, our father 
stood up and gave us the tomahawk, and told us that 
he was then ready to strike the Americans • that he 
wanted our assistance — and that he would certainly 
ffet us our lands back, which the Americans had ta- 
Ken from us. 

" Listen I — You told us, at that tnne, to bring for- 
ward our families to this place, and we did so. You 
also promised to take care of them — they should 
want for nothing, while the men would go and fi^^t 
the enemv— that we need not twv:^^ w3LT«ri«^» i&jwq^ 
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the enemy's garrison — that we knew nothing about 
them — and that our father would attend to that part 
of' the business. You also told your red children that 
you would take good care of your garrison here, 
which made our hearts glad. 

" Listen ! — When we were last at the Rapids it is 
true we gave you little assistance. It is hard to fight 
people who live like ground-hogs. 

** Father, listen ! — Our fleet has gone out ; we know 
they have fought ; we have heard the great guns ;* 
but we know nothing of what has happened to our 
father with one arm.f Our ships have gone one way, 
and we are much astonished to see our fatlier tying 
up every thing and preparing to run away the other, 
without letting his red children know what his inten- 
tions are. You always told us to remain here, and 
take care of our lands ; it made our hearts glad to 
hear that was your wish. Our freat father, the king, 
is the head, and you represent hun. You always told 
us you would never draw your foot off British ground. 
But now, father, we see you are drawing back, and 
we are sorry to see our father doing so without see- 
ing the enemy. We must compare our father's con- 
duct to a fat dog, that carries its tail upon its back, but 
when affrighted, it drops it between its legs and runs 
off. 

" Father, listen ! — The Americans have not yet de- 
feated us by land — neither are we sure that they have 
done so by water — we therefore wish to renjain here, 
and fight our enemy, should they make their appear- 
ance. If they defeat us, we will then retreat with 
our father. 

"At tlie battle of tlie Rapids, last war, the Ameri- 
cans certainly defeated us ; and wlien we returned to 
our father's fort, at that place the gates were shut 
against us. We were afraid that it would now be the 
case ; but instead of that, we now see our British 
father preparing to march out of his garrison. 

^AUuding to Perry's VicloTy . \ Coxsmiodore Barclay. 
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• ** Father ! — ^You have got the arms and ammuni-^ 
tion which our great father sent for his red children. 
If you have an idea of going away, give them to us, 
and you may go and welcome for us. Our lives are 
in the hands of the Great Spirit* We are determined 
to defend out lands, and if it be his will, we wish 
to leave our bones upon them." 

This celebrated speech is probably as good a speci- 
men as any on record, of the eloquence of Tecum- 
seh. It was a natural eloquence, characteristic, as all 
natural eloquence must be, of the qualities of the man. 
As Charlevoix says of the Canadian savages, it was 

• such as the Greeks admired in the barbarians,' — 
strong, stem, sententious, pointed, perfectly undis- 
guised. It abounded with figures and with graphic 
touches, imprinted by a single effort of memoij or 
imagination, but answering all the purposes oi de- 
tailed description, without its tediousness or its weak- 
ness. The President was * drinking his wine in his 
town,' while Tecumseh and Harrison were fighting it 
out over the mountains. The Indians were hallooed 
upon: the Americans, like a pack of starved houpds. 
The British nation was our ereat Father, and our 
great Father was laid flat on his back. So the poli- 
cy of the United States, in extending their settlements, 
was a mighty water, and the scheme of common prop- 
erty in the tribes, was a dam to resist it.*" 

Tecumseh belonged to a nation * noted,' as Mr. 
Hecke welder describes them, ' for much talk,' as well 
as for hard fighting; and he was hiniself never at a 
loss for words, though he used them with a chariness 
which might be imitated without disadvantage by 
some of our modem orators. It was only when he 
spoke for the explanation or vindication of that great 
cause to which his whole heart and mind were devot- 
ed, that he indulged himself in any thing beyond the 
laconic language of necessity. His appearance was 

• always Doble—^is form symmetrica] — his carriage 
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erect and lofty — ^his motions commanding — but un- 
der the excitement of his fiivorite theme, be be- 
came a new being. The artifice of the politician, the 
diffidence of the stranger, the demure dignity of 
the warrior, were cast aside like a cloak. His fine 
countenance lighted up with a fieiy and haughty 
pride. His frame swelled with emotion. Every pos- 
ture and every gesture had its eloquent meaning. And 
then language, indeed, — ^the irrepressible outbreak- 
ing of nature^ — ^flowed glowing from the passion- 
fountains of the soul. 

We have drawn the portrait of this eminent chief- 
tain hitherto, only so far as to sketch some of those 
Btrongly-maiked lineaments by which he was best 
known to his contemporaries, and by which he will 
be k>nge8t remembered. But there was somethinff 
more in his character than strong savage talent and 
savage feeline. Injured and irritated as ne often viras, 
and constantly as he kept himself excited by an in- 
terest in the fute of his countrymen, and by the agi- 
tation of his own schemes, there is no evidence eith- 
er of coarseness in his manners, or of cruelty in his 
conduct. For reasons easily to be imagined, he re- 
garded Governor Harrison with less partiality, tlian 
most other individual Americans; and hence, the 
Britisli General is said to have stipulated early in the 
war, that the Grovemor, if taken prisoner, should be 
his captive. But he is underatood to have always 
treated that gentleman with such courtesy, that we 
apprehend, had this casus-fiEderis unfortunately oc- 
curred, he would have gloried only in conveying him 
off tlie battle-field in the manner of tlie Black- Prince, 
and in setting before him, with the royal munificence 
of Massasoit, all the dry pease in his wigwam. 

When the Govonior proposed to him, on his first 
visit to Vincennes in 1810, that, in the event of a war, 
he would as far as possible put a stop to the cruelties 
which the Indians were accustomed to inflict upon 
women and children, and others no longer in a situa- 
don to resist, — ^lie readily gave \\\s assent to the 
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propositign, and voluntarily pledged himself to ad- 
nere to it Tliere is reason to believe, that he remem- 
bered tills promise ; and that amidst temptations and 
provocations, — and, many would be inclined to add, 
examples, from an authority he might have been sup- 
posed to respect, — of a most extraordinary nature. 

In one of the sorties from Fort Meigs, a hundred 
or more of the American garrison were taken pris- 
oners, and put into Fort Miami. Here, McAfee 
and others relate that the British Indians garnish- 
ed the surrounding rampart, and amused them- 
selves by loading and firing at the crowd within, or 
at particular individuals. This proceeding is said to 
have continued nearly two hours, during which time 
twenty of the unfortunate prisoners were massacred. 
The chiefs were at the same time holding a council, 
to determine the fate of the residue. A blood-thirsty 
mob of cut-throat Pottawatamies were warmly in fiir 
vor of despatching them all on the spot, while the 
Wyandots and Miamies oppoaed that course. The 
former prevailed; and had already systematically 
commenced the work of destruction, when Tecum- 
seh, descrying them from the batteries, came down 
among them, reprimanded the ring-leaders for their 
dastardly barbarity in murdering defenceless cap- 
tives in Cold blood, and thus saved the hves of a cbn- 
siderable number. That all this was done by express 
permission of the English commander, and in pres- 
ence of the English army, as is farther stated, it does 
not belong to us, in the pursuit of our present sub- 
ject, either to assert or prove. If there be any truth 
in the charge, or in a tithe of those of the same char- 
acter which have been brought against the same par- 
ty, the sooner the veil of oblivion is dropped over 
them, the better. 

In fme, the character of Tecumseh, in what- 
ever light it be viewed, must be regarded as re- 
markable in the highest degree. That he proved 
himself woithy of his rank as a general officer in the 
army of his Britannic Maietsity) ot «n«bl o^ \v>& ^s«^- 

JL— X 



tatton as a mat wuiior amongall the Ibdians of the 
NoMi add Wflat,li| iiidMI,a amaUtirietodisdDctimi* 
Bnw4^ ia a wfage Tirtue; and the Shaiwao.eea an 
a'bnvepeopla^-^-aatoo mai^ of the Ameriqui na- 
tion hafo a adprt a hwd by oacperieDce. ' His orato- 
iT^apaakaiDore fivhtocenloi. Ithnm the iittenmoe 
or amatniiidy.ioaafepr by the abongest modyea of 
wfaiflS famnan naturt iiipaiiaceptible. and devetoping k 
-power and n bbor of reaaoii, "^fbkk commanded ibe 
admfaation of ^ dvilizedy as juatly as (he confi* 
deneeand pMb of the Wa^ But other oraton^ 
too^ have ajppfeared amooffhiii fdontrymen, qa elo- 
qoent and a» amhiait «B||pii||iaeht wherever tibe 
auneipevtef^taQaea and o i al aio o B eoold give birtli 
and ioo|M|ilf the aameemidooB effort Anatheroera 
pntonTyhiwithdaeGaBee, waanof aomochaa ahno- 
Inle vnidioalion,a8a naked and mea^ index of the 
mi|^ iotffoct and noble apirit within. Habpfly 
fyr me f^Mroi Tecamaeb, other evidences enii m 
his favor, — such ar were -felt as ^U as heard in hia 
own day, — such as will live on the pages of civilized 
history, long after barbarous tradition has forgotten 
thera. He will be named with Philip and Pontia(^ 
* the agitators' of thie two centuries which preceded 
his own. The schemes of these men were, — ^fortu- 
nately for the interest which they lived and labored 
to resist, — alike unsuccessful in their issue ; but none 
the less credit should for that reason be allowed to 
their motives or their efforts. They were still states- 
men, though the communities over which their influ- 
ence was exerted, were composed of red men instead 
of whiter They were still patriots, though they 
fought only for wild lands and for^ild liberty. In- 
deed, it is these very circumstances that roidke these 
very efforts^ — and especially the extraordinaiy de- 
gree of success which attended thom, — the more hon- 
orable and the more signal ; while they clearly show 
the necessity of their ultimate failure, which existed 
in the nature of things. They are the best proofs, M( 
ODce^ of fenius and of igfrmd^W 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MiCHiKiNAqwA^or the Little Turtle — Early History — 
Engages in a combination of the Indians ofainst the 
United States — Blue-Jacket — The Turtle £feat8 two 
detachments of American troops — Some account of the 
North- Western war from 1791 to 1795— The Turtie 
defeated byCreneral Wayne — He becomes unpopular 
after the peace — Some of the charges against him ex- 
amined — Anecdotes of his intercourse with distin- 
guished Americans — His letter to Gen. Harrison — His 
aeath in 1812 — His character. 

In the Life of Buckongahelas, we have alluded to 
the powerful influence of 'one individual,' as having 
enabled Governor Harrison, despite the txertioDS of 
that chieflainj to effect t]ie important negotiations con- 
cluded at Fort Wayne in 1803. That Individual 
was the Little Turtle, a personage of both tal- 
ent and celebrity, second in modem times only to 
those of Tecumseh. Indeed, he may be considered 
in some respects one of the most remarkable Indians 
of any age ; and although he has been deceased 
about twenty years, bis grave, in the neighborhood of 
the station just named, is not only still^nown, but still 
visited by Indians from various quarters, who cherish 
the memory of the old warrior with the deepest ven- 
eration. 

The vernacular name of the Turtle was Michikin- 
AqwA or Mechecunaqua. He was the son of a Miami 
chief, but his mother was aMohegan woman ; and as 
the Indian maxim in relation to descents is generally 
the same with that of thd civil law in relation to 
slaves — ^that the condition of the^oflspring follows the 
condition of the mother* — the Turtle had no ad van- 

* * Partus sequitur ventrem.' 
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tage whatever from his father's rauk. He however 
became a chief at an early age, for his extraordinary 
talents attracted the notice of his countrymen even in 
boyhood. 

His first eminent services were those of a warrior 
in the ranks of his tribe. It is well known that long 
after the conclusion of the peace of 1783, the British 
retained possession of several posts within our ceded 
limits on the north, which were rallying-points for the 
Indians hostile to the American cause, and whiere 
they were supplied and subsisted to a considerable ex- 
tent, while they continued to wage that war with us 
which their civilized ally no longer maintained. Our 
Government made strenuous exertions to pacify all 
these tribes. With some they succeeded, and among 
others with the powerful Creeks, headed at this time 
by the famous half-breed Mc'Gillivrat. But the 
savages dT the Wabash and the Miami would consent 
to no terms. They were not only encouraged by for- 
eign assistance — whether national, or simply individ- 
ual, we need not in this connection discuss — but they 
were strong in domestic combination. The Wyan- 
dots, the Potawatamies, the Delavvares, the Shawa- 
nees,the Chippewas, the Ottawas, not to mention parts 
of some other tribes, all acted together : and last, but 
by no means least, the Minmies, resident where Fort 
Wayne has been since erected, inspired the whole 
confederacy with the ardor which they themselves 
had but to imitate in their own fearless chieftains. 

These were generally the same ])arties who had 
thirty years before been united against the whites 
under Pontiac ; and the causes of their irritation were 
now mainly the same as they had been then, while both 
the cordiality and facility of cooperation were increas- 
ed by confidence ayd experience derived even from 
former failures. Thfese causes have been already suf- 
ficiently experienced. They arose chiefly from tiie 
frontier advances of the white ])opulation on the In- 
dian lands — always and almost necessarily atten- 
ded with provocations never Casco\ftx^^,^ViO.Q€ coa- 
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sequence never atoned for, by the proper authorities. 
National claims were also brought forward, which, 
so far as founded on the representations of persons in- 
terested, were likely enough to be abuses. Jn fact, 
here was an exact precedent for the combination of 
Tippecanoe. The Turtlb was pohtically the fii-st fol- 
lower of Pontiac, and the latest model of Tecumseh. 

The Turtle, we say, but the zealous assistance 
he received from other chieftains of various tribes, 
ought not to be overlooked. Buckongahelas com- 
manded the Delawares. Blu^-Jacket was at this 
time the leading man of the Shawanees — a warrior 
of high reputation, though unfortunately but few par- 
ticulars of his history have been recorded. The Mis- 
sissagas, a Canadian tribe on the river Credit, some 
remnant of which still exists, contributed not a little 
to the power of the confederacy in. the talents of a 
brave chief, whose very name is not presenred, though 
his movements among the more nb^ern Indians 
were felt on the banks of the St. Lawrence, as far 
down as Montreal itself.* 

On the 13th of September, 1791, — all attempts to 
conciliate the hostile tribes who were now rava^ng 
the frontiers, having been abandoned, — Greneral Har- 
mer, under the direction of the Federal government, 
marched against them fi'om Fort Washington (the 
present site of Cincinnati) with three hundred aiid 
twenty regulars, who were soon after joined by a body 
of militia, making the whole force about fifteen hun- 
dred men. Colonel Hardin, at the head of six hun- 
dred Kentucky troops; was detached in advance to 
reconnoitre. As he approached the enemy's villages, 
they fled. The villages were destroyed, and a light 
force again detached in the pursuit. These men were 
met by a small Indian party, led on by the Turtle^ 

* A respectable Montreal publication, of 1791, notices 
one of this person's visits to the tribes in the vicinity of 
that town ; — describing him as " forty-five years old, enx 
ieet in height, of a sour and morose aspect, and appa- 
lently very crafty and subtle* 
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who attacked llietn fui-iously, and foiLght than H 
Mich eSiict, that of ihiny I'sgiilora tweuiy-lhre« W 
ikSlled, wbik all the miJitia of tlie detaclimeiit mi, 

m&v ii flight- 

I Not withstand] Rg tfai« clieelt, the enemy's oaij 
■saining -town in the section of llie counn7 nav.'i 
bvcle-erouDd was laid wttate, and tlieir provin 
Btroyed. Oeneriil Hnraw then returned I 
Washington, tiiipursued, but disgraced and | 
chagrined. Under llirao pirrumstanceB he r« 
to hazard an ntheT actio Ti. He halted eight milMfiuui 
Cliilicmhe, and late at night d6tacl led Culonel BitAb 
'With ordeTHlofind thelndiao^and fi^ht them. ,B^ 
-din sutsceededinhUECsrchalMlrttlayliglit. TheBBV*. 
Bges fought with desjiei-ation, for th«y were tniul^iinS 
1^ the sght of. their flaming fillagee and tlieir uscov* 
ereJ dead, and die war-cry of Che Turtle agiiiti omd 
them to the onset Some of the Americans fled, DA 
a greater numher, uicluding fifty regulars and oaa 
hundriid iiiilitiH, with Pi^voLal ofiicereof iiotp, 11-11 upoB 
the field of battle, bravely dischwging a fruilJess and 
fiital duly. General Harmer claimed the vJctoir, — 
whh bow much propriety may appear from ihesa 
fiusta. TheTunlehowerersulKrea so severely it 



Hanner'a disasieis were followed by the most de> 
plorable consequences, fbr the-savagea renewed their 
devastations to such a degree that the situation pf the 
fioQUers became truly alarmiog. Congress directed 
the organization of a strong military force, and mean- 
while two volunteer expeditions from Kentucicy, un- 
dv Generals Wilkinson and Scott, were tilled out 
■gainst the enemy. Considerable damage was doae 
to them on the Miami and Wabash, though without 
much loea of life on either side. 

The campaign of the Federal troops, — musteriug 
■bout two thousand, besides garrisons in two or three 
newh' erected forts, — commenced late in the eummar 
ofJTSL J)eeeni(aiiedac«Atbftti»mSMi ta.foiuteen 
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hundred, before the commander, (General St Clair, 
had advanced far into the hostile territory. Contin- 
uing his march, however, on the third of November 
he encamped on a piece of commanding ground, 
^vithin fifteen miles of the Miami villages. An interval 
of only seventy paces was left between the two wings 
of his army. The right was in some degree protec- 
ted by a creek, and a steep bank ; the le^ by cavalry 
and picquets. The militia, about three hundred frean 
Kentuckian recruits, were permitted to cross the creek, 
and draw up in two lines on the first rising ground be- 
yond it, at the distance of a quarter of a mile from 
the main body, from which they were separated also 
by a rich sugar-tree * bottom.' 

The enemy had apparently anticipated a movement 
of this kind. The chieftains had collected a force of 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred men, upon the 
Miami territories ; and for several days previous to 
the halt, numbers of them had been hovering round 
and evidently watching the movementd of the troops. 
During the night of the 3d, shots were occasion- 
ally exchanged between them and the American sen- 
tries, and small parties were sent out in dififerent di- 
rections to prevent their too near approach. 

Meanwhile the Indians were holding a grand coun- 
cil of war. The plan of attack was agreed upon, and 
the order and rank of the various tribes settled with 
a precision as punctilious as that of the ancient Greeks. 
The Wyandots stretched to the west ; the Delawares 
were stationed next to them ; the Senecas third, and 
so on. The Turtle, acting as commander-in-chie1^ 
duperintended and stimulated the whole, but headea 
no particular detachment ; the arm of the warrior 
was to do much, but the eye and voice of the chief- 
tain, much more. Nothing happened during the night 
to alarm the Americans, and indeed the noise and sdr 
of the outskirts in the eai'ly part of the evening grad- 
ually subsided. All at length was silent, and it might 
well be supposed, as it probably was, that the enemy 
had taken advantBige of the daxVLxveieft ^t ^^ \as^>s^ 



make good a precipilate TBtraat, or that their wholftj 
force as yet consiated only of a few scouting anu 
'Koalpins pamea. But the misinke waa of shgrt da-7 
IwioD- The Diilitia wi;ra vblenlly aitnckcJ beiweeaj 
In&WD nod Buiirise of tile faurth, by a powerful bo^> 
;dC the liidiaoB, who, with a terrific yell, poured in H/^ 
TOluDie of musketry along the^ entire lencih of tliU 
two lines. Never was Burprise more coinpTete, 11)0 
nnka of the militia were thrown into confuBlon ^B 
once ; imd although ihe battle was holly contested fi^ 
(hree hours at least, no efforts of I he officers, orof thrfl 
n^lar iroops of the main bo^y, proved sufflcieat ta^ 
recover the lost ground. The former, indeed, wer^l 
picked off by the enemy's aharp-shoolete so rapidlfjj 
tbst very little could be expected from the aggregate 
I Bfiieu- exertions. J 

' Besides, the Eavages generally fought under shelten 
jff the woods. " TTio lodions were very Duiueroiia,*^ 
IJJW are informed by one wtio wua present, "but woj 
'tbuQd it out uiore from [heir ineesaant licniy fire, tban"^ 
fiom what we could otherwise discover of them, 
^ley fought under cover, though they would fre- 
quently advance very close under the emoke of Ihs 
cannon ; end as soon'ss it began to clear away, tha 
fire became rery facal,"^ Emboldened, however, by 
niccess, they sometimto charged the Americans tom- 
ahawk in band, drove them tnck on their lines, kept 
possesion of their tents for sonie minutes, and though 
Impulsed, condbually retutned to the contest with re- 
doubted fuiy. 

The Americana were at length compelled to retreat ; 
and this retreat, — ea St-Clairhimself confessed, in hia 
dctfwtches, "was 8 precipitate one, in /tut a jtight." 
^M camp and artillery were abandoned. Most of 
the militia threw aw&y their arms and, accoutrements. 
All were closely puraued by the savages from balf- 
pOM nine, when the route commenced, until after sun- 
gel, when tfaey gained Fort Jefierson, at a distance of 

'Ihw-YoA and other newa-pipen of Decemtwr, 1791. 
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twenty-nine miles. Thirty-eight officers, .and five 
hundred and ninety-three men, were slain or misedng; 
and twenty-one officers and two hundred and forty- 
two men wounded, many of whom died afterwards ; 
so that no fewer than eight hundred and ninety-four 
were lost or disabled, out of an army of fourteen 
hundred. General Butler, second in command, was 
among the slain. 

General St. Clair says he was overpowered by num- 
bers : but as no English historian makes the enem^ 
more numerous than the Americans, some credit 
should be given to them upon other grounds than the 
pretext of numerical superiority. Indeed, their attack 
was conducted with astonishing intrepidity. After a 
single volley of fire-arms they fought every inch of the 
field, hand to hand. There is no other instance in the 
history of the continent, of a slaughter to be conojpared 
to this, with the exception of the memorable defeat of 
Braddock. *^ Nearly in the s^ce of three hundred and 
fifty yards," — said General Scott, who visited the bat- 
tle-field soon after, — ^**lay five hundred skull-bones, 
three hundred of which were buried by my men. 
From thence five miles on, the woods were strewed 
with skeletons, muskets," &c.* The loss of the Tur- 
tle's army was never ascertained upon indisputable 
authority, but no account makes it at el[ proportionable 
to that of St. Clair. The Mississaga chief, mention- 
ed above, who visited Montreal a few months after the 
action, rated the American loss at several hundreds 
more than the official bulletin just cited, and that 
of the Indians at only nine ; f but some allowance 
ought probably to be made for extenuation in the 
latter case, as for exaggeration in the former. An 
American officer, who encountered a party of thirty 
Indians near the battle-ground, a dav or two after the 
defeat, (and was detained by them till they were made 
to believe him a friend to their cause, from Canada,) 
was informed that the number of killed was fifty-six. 

* Metcalfs Indiaii Wars. \^ot»Xxw\^^V«^* 
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These savages were reluming home with 
share of the plutider. One of Ihem had a hun- 
dred and tweniy-Bevon American scalps, scruDg on a 
pole, and the rest were laden with various other 'ar- 
ticles of dilTereol values. Tbsf bad also three pack- 
horses, currying ae many kegs of wine atid apirlta as 
could be piled on their backs. According to ilielr 
slaternent, lliere were twelve hundred Indiaoa io the 
l>Btile,the larger proportion of whom were Mjaniiee,* 

We have alluded to the expedition of General 
Scott, who made a most BUceessful iiicuraioa against 
the sBTugea a few weeks subaequenl to the actiDii of 
the 4th. A consideruble body of them were found 
by his scouts on the field, still revelling among the 
, spoils of the camp, and diverting themselves in high 
glee. Scolt attacked them abruptly with three de- 
tachments, in as many directions, at the same mo- 
monL They »vore compl^jiely aurprised and routed, .. 
At least two hujidi'ed were killed on the spot ; the re- 
mnindpr flud, iind Sfott's force retunjed liiuniphnndy 
to head-quarteiB, canying home seven pieces of St 
Clair's cannon. 

The effect of this defeat upon the Turtle's nund 
and upon those of his countiymeii generally, was 
abundantly sufficient to exaaperate, without having 
the tdl^itesc tendency either to intimidate or discour- 
age. 

" A few days ago,"— says, iij the summer of 1793^ a 
letter-writer from Fort Kijox, cited in the principal 

{'oumalH of the day, — "several chiefs came in from 
)fee, a place high ujion the Illinois river, and in thw 
speech to Major Ham&anck told him they were fi«. 

S|]entlyiDvited.Bnd threatened by ffit Mamia, to in- 
uce them to go to war with us, that vre muse keep good 
bwut, for we shall have a great many more to fight 
this year than last ; and that they wished us success. 
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and hoped we should .^ve them a hearty drubbing.'* 
Something is suggested about British instigation, and 
the writer conchides thus. "Indeed every intelli- 
gence we have received from the Miami milages^ cor- 
roborates this, so far as to convince us that there will 
foe twice as many Indians in the field this year as there 
were last, — so that I thmk a few of us will be apt to 
lose our hair." 

It will be observed that the Miamies are here re* 
garded as the leading tribe in the hostile combination. 
So undoubtedly they were, and that alone sufBciently 
indicates the influence exercised by the Turde. Hence 
it was, in no small degree, that the predictions of the 
Indians at Fort Knox, were but too accurately and 
speedily fulfilled. During 1792, the depredations of 
the savages became more furious and ferocious than 
ever before ; and some of the most tragical scenes 
recorded in history took place on the long hne of the 
frontiers. We shall detail a single well-authenticated 
instance, to illustratip the expostire of the citizens in 
what was then perhaps the most populous section of 
the West. 

A dwelling-house in Kentucky was attacked by a 
party of Indians. The proprietor, Mr. Merrill, was 
alarmed by the barking of his dog. On going to 
the door he received the fire of the assailants, which 
broke his right leg and arm. They attempted to 
enter the house, but were anticipated in tlieir move- 
ment by Mrs. Merrill and her daughter, who closed 
the door in so effectual a manner as to keep them at 
bay. They next began to hew a passage through the 
door, and one of the vvarriors attempted to enter 
through the aperture ; but the resolute mother seizing 
an axe, gave him a fatal blow upon the head, and then 
with the assistance of her daughter, drew his body 
in. His companions without, not apprized of his fate, 
but supposing him successful, followed through the 
same aperture, and four of the number were thus kill- 
ed before their mistake was discovered. They now 
retired a few moments, but sooiv t^Xxxnv^ ^sA ^»k* 



newed their escnioDS to rorrethofaoiiBC. ni«[wl|li|f 
of eniering by the door, tliey climbed upon the rpti^ 
and nuulu uii effort lo ilvscend by ihe cbinUMf. 
Mr. Merrill directed his little son to enipV tbo M^ 
XeatB of a large featber-bed upon the iir^T|rh>ob WQtm 
caused so dense and pungent a smoke, U' nMi^ 1^ 
■ufibcate those who bad made this despfnta r1*'Hll|H 
anil Ewo of them fell into the 6re-i)1ocB. "Sfta BO* 
tueot was critical J tiio mother and daugbtaraoiild Dot 

$nt their autsiona U the door; and tl)A liiiJwi^ 
ough groaning with liIs broken leg and ||kU>> nil»T 
ing every exertion, ei;ized a bljlct of waiAnd wM 
repealed bloiva despatched tlie two liulMnKitheM 
' Indiana. In the meantime the mother Iwd Wptllqd 
a iresh aaaault upon the door, and severrfj "W ' 
one of the Indians, who attonipted tuiiiultHeuni 
r there, while the olhers descended tfw « 



W«(L 



• (tndBQpwticoly erideiiiiBlfaat dw^Hnda WM 
enied in any of theee petty fbrays, whieb indeed 

were certainly attended with no honor, while they in- 
fiicted more damage and alarm than,any other events 
of this memorable war. He however commanded s 
body of Indiana who, in November, 1793, made a vi- 
olent attack onadetachraentof Kentucky volunteer^ 
beaded by Hajor Adair,.[Bince Governor) under the 
walls of Fort at. Clair. The contest was severe and 
sanguinary. The savages were at length repulsed — 
wiEb considerable loss, according to some accounts — 
bul Marshall, who is sufficiently careful of the honor 
of his countiyOien, allows that tbe Major, after a kbI- 
lant resistance, was compelled to retreat to the tott, 
(aboul half a mile) with the loss of six men killed, and 
the camp-equipage and one hundred and forty pack- 
borsea taken. The Indians lost but two men. Tba 
Turtle wasalsoin the action of Fort Recovery, vrhich 
took place in June, 1794, and in which a large detach- 

■ Metcalf'a Indiao Wan. 
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tnent of American troops, under Major jlilc'Mabon, 
was defeated. 

Repeated efforts were made by the American Gov- 
ernment) during these three years, for the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace. Several of the Senecas, and other 
New- York Indians were employed as mediators to 
this end. To some extent they succeeded, or at least 
were thought to have done so, — it being announced, 
late in the fail of 1793, that the Miamies had consent- 
ed to a truce till the next spring ; but at the end of 
that term, if not before, hostilities were renewed with 
as much vigor as ever. Only a few months previous, 
three Americans, sent to the enemy with flags and 
proposals of peace, were murdered in cold blood, — 
an act for which some palliating provocations wen> 
alleged by those who committed it, but which never 
was deliberately '^justified by their leaders.* 

But the successes of the enemy were drawing to a 
close. General Wayne ha^ been appointed to the 
command of the American army, than whom per- 
haps no man in the country was better qualified to 
meet the emergencies of an Indian warfare in the 
woods. The Indians were themselves, indeed, sensi- 
ble of this fact, and the mere intelligence of his ap- 
proach probably had its effect on their spirits. They 
universally called him the Black Snake, from the su- 
perior cunning which they ascribed to him ; and even 
allowed him the credit of being a &ir match for 
Buckongahelas, Blue-Jacket, or the Turtle himself. 

Wayne prosecuted the decisive campaign of 1794 
with a spirit which justified the estimate of his ene- 
my, although, owing to the difficulties of transport- 

* *'■ When the news was carried to the town (a Sha- 
wanese village) that a white man with a peace-talk had 
been killed at the camp, it excited a great ferment, and 
the murderers were much censured, ' &c. — Marshall's 
Kentucky. The brave Colonel Hardin, of Kentucky, 
w.one^fthe».e»e„ge„. 
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ing Mores and provisions tlirough a wilderness w 
81 that timfi could not bfi iraveirod liy wagonijT 
was unable to commence opetatiooa until near mid- 
summer. He had nlrendy, in ttie fall of the preTious 
aeasoD, erected Fort Reco very on the site of SL Clair's 
defbal; and early in August, he raised a fonificaiiai; 
St Ibe confluence of the Ao-Ghui!e and Miami, whidj 
he named Fort Depiasoe. His whole force was now 
■ neoriy two thousand regulars, FXcliifflTe of eleven liun- 
dred mounted Keutucky niilitin under 6eneral SeotL* 
Here he had expected to eurprise the neighboring vil- 
lages of the enemy ; and llie moiti elfeelu&lly to en- 
sure the Euoceas of his eoup-dr-mam, he had not only 
advanced thus far by an obscure and very difficult 

11w Tu/da and fairv^mSabSttoa^Hnit an^ 
on the fbe they were now awaiting^ to M cmiIj aor- 
priged, even bad not their movements been quick- 
ened, BB they were, by the intbrmation of an American 
deaener. 

On the 13th of the mcmtb, the Genetal teamed 
from some of the Indiana taken prisoners, tbat their 
main body occupied a camp near the British garriaon, 
at the rapids of the Miami. But be now resolved, 
before approaching them much nearer, to try tbe tf- 
fect of one more proposal of peace. He bad in his 
army a roan named Miller, who had long been a cap- 

* There were aatne friendly Indiuis, moBtly &om lonth- 
em tribaa, who fought nnder Wayne and Scott during 
the sesson of 1794 ; and among the leat oboDt nHj 
CboctawB, comnuuided by a l^a.re ^ief comnionlj 
oallsd GiniRAL Hdmhinobibd, who more recently du>- 
tinguiabed hinuelf in the last war againit ^im Croeka (aa 
the allies of the BriUsb.) He died December 33d, IgSB, 
aged mvBDty-five, at bia reiidence near the Chootaw 
VWJ, whan he wta buried with the honora of war. 
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tlve with some of the tribes, and he selected him for 
the hazardous enterprize. 

Miller did not like the scheme. It was his opinion, 
fix)m what he had observed, that the Indians were unal- 
terably determined on war, and that they would not re- 
spect a flag, but probably kill him : in short, he declined 
being the ambassador. Greneral Wayne, however, 
could think of no other as well qualified ; and being 
anxious to make the experiment, he assured Miller 
that he would hold the eight prisoners then in his cus- 
tody, as pledges for his safety, and that he might take 
with him any escort he desi^d. Thus encouraged, 
the soldier' consented to go with the message ; and to 
attend him, he selected from the prisoners, one of the 
men, and a squaw. With these he left camp at 4 
o^cIock, P. M. on the ISth ; and next morning at day- 
break, reached the tents of the hostile chies, which 
were near together, and known by his attendants, 
without being discovered. He immediately dis- 
played his flag, and proclaimed himself ^a messen- 
ger." Instandy he was assailed on all sides, vnth a 
hideous yell, and a call, to ^ Kill the runner ! Kill the 
spy l^ But he, accosting them in their own language, 
and fordiwith explaining to them his real character, 
they suspended the blow, and took him into custody. 
He shewed and explained the General's letter ; not 
omitting the positive assurance, that if they did not 
send the bearer back to him by the 16th of the month, 
he would, at sunset of that dav, cause every sol- 
dier in his^camp to be put to death. Miller was close- 
ly confined, and a council called by the chiefs. On 
the 15th, he was liberated, and furnished with an 
answer to General Wayne, statins, ^ that if he wait- 
ed where he was ten days, and then sent Miller for 
diem, they would treat with him; but that if he ad- 
vanced, they would give him battle.** The General's 
tnpatience had. prevented his waiting the remm of his 
minister. On the 16th, Miller came up with the ar« 
my on its march, and delivered the answer ; to which 
ke added, that*' from the mvmec ui ^nVas^Vl ^<e^ \sv« 
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diBiiB were drcEBed and pajiitei.1, end the cosBtant nv 4 
ilivBl of pardes, it was bia opiniou, tLey had dA^' 
1 termined on war, and only wanted lime (o muBter chdt-l 
►whole force."* 

This intelligROce of course did not serve ro cbetj[| 
ttteeagernssBoftbe General, oud he mpidly contin>.. 
ued hie march down the Miami. On the 18tb bttj 
*■'■ reached the rapids. On the 19tb he hailed tOTeC(Wi'| 
noitre, witbio a few miles of tbe enemy's camp, an^ 
threw up a temporary woik which be called Fort O^i 
potUe. Early m the morning of the 30tb he r^ 
BUined his march in that diraction, and about 10 o'clocKrj 
his spies, a mile in advance, were fired on. The aX'f 
my waa halted, and put in order of battle, and Ihefl>* 
moved forwEU^ in three columns. Wayne's legioin 



lupied thi!^ lelij and the otiier, under Oetieral B 
the rear. Major Price, wiili a sflpct ballHllion, niove(r< 
in fitmt, to ' feel' the enemy, and to givo ■ the troops 
timely notice to form. After penetrating about fiva 
milefl, he received a tremendous fire from an ambu»- 
cade, and fell back upon the main force. 

The Indians vrere advsntageousW posted in the for- 
est of Preaqn'-Isle ; having tbeir left secured by tbe 
rocky bank of the river, sad their from by a Itind of 
breast-work of Yallen trees, which rendered it imprac- 
ticable for cavalry to advance. They were formed 
in three lines, within supporting distance, and exten- 
ding nearly two miles into the woods. 

Wayne's legion immediately Hdvanced in two col- 
umns, with trailed arms, expecting to rouse the en- 
emy from the covert with the ijayonet ; and when uft 
to deliver a cloee fire upon their backs, aod press them 
■0 hard as not ^° ^ve them time to reload. He soon 
MW, from the weight of their fire, and the extent of 
tbelr liDSi^ tfast tbe Indians were in fitll force, in pos- 
Wioti of their favorite ground, and endeavoring to 
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tun his left flank. He instantly ordered General Scot^ 
ivith his whole force, to make a considerable circuit 
with a view to outflank them ; but the legionaiy in- 
fantry executed their orders with such promptitude^ 
that only a part of the second column, and of the 
mounted volunteers, could be brought up to partici- 
pate in the action. Tlie Indians flying from their 
concealment, only confused each other by their num- 
bers; and they were driven more than two miles 
through thick woods, in the course of an hour, until 
the pursuit terminated under the guns of Fort Mau- 
mee.* Great slaughter was made by the legionary 
cavalry in the pursuit, so many of the savages being 
cut down with the sabre, that the title of Jjong-Knives^ 
long before given to the Americans, is saia to have 
come again into ^enei'al use at this period. General 
Wayne stated his loss at one hundred and thirty-three 
killed and wounded. That of the Indians was never 
ascertained, but was supposed to be much greater. 

As many as seven tribes were engaeed in this 
action — ^the Miamies, the Potawatamies,Dela wares, 
Shawanees, Chippewas, Ottawas, and some Senecas. 
During the night preceding the batde, the chiefs 
of the diflerent nations haid assembled in council, 
and it was proposed by some, to go up and attack 
General Wayne in his encampment The proposi- 
tion was opposed, and the council did not determine 
to attack him that night ; but all acceded to another 
suggestion, to wait until the next day, and flght the 
General at Presqu'-Isle. The Turtle alone disap- 
proved of this plan, while Blue-Jacket was warmly m 
favor of it. The former disliked the idea offlghtmg 
Wayne under present circumstances, and was even in- 
clined to make peace. "Wo have beaten the en- 
emy," said he at the council, "twice, under separate 
commanders. We cannot expect the same good fortune 
always to attend us. The Americans are now led by 
a chief who never sleeps. The night and the day are 

* Marshall. And see A^^ixdix U« 
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alike to him : and during all the time that he has been 
marching upon our yiUoges, notwithstanding the 
watchfulness of our young men, we have never been 
able to surprise him. Think well of it. There is some- 
thing whispers me, it would be prudent to listen to his 
offers of peace." On this, he was reproached by one 
of the chiefs with cowardice, and that ended the 
conference. Stung to the quick by a reproach which 
he was conscious be never merited, he would have 
laid the reviler dead at his feet ; but his was not the 
bravery of an assassin. He took his post in the action, 
determined to do his duty ; and the event proved that 
he had formed no very erroneous estimate of the 
character of General Wayne.* 

The treaty of Greenville, consequent upon the 
successfbl termination of this campaign, or what is 
frequendy denominated Waynt^s War^ was conclu- 
ded on the third of August, A. D. 1795. This trea- 
ty, the basis of most of our subsequent treaties with 
tne northwestpni Indians, wsis attended by twelve 
tribes; some of wliorn, it is believed, had never be- 
fore entered into treaty with the United States. They 
ceded an extensive tract of country, south of the lakes, 
and west of the Ohio ; together with certain specific 
tract?*, including the sitesofalltlie north west«M*ii posts, 
as an indemnification for the expenses ofthe war. The 
stipulations of the treaty of Greenville continued un- 
broken till the battle of Tippecanoe, a period of six- 
teen veors. 

Dawson, in his niemoirs of General Harrison, (who 
was educated in General Wayne's family,) hiw given 
some interesting reminiscences respecting the conclu- 
sion of this peace. He states, that the Turtle took a 
decided part against the giving up of the large tract 
of country which General Wayne reciuired on the 
part of the United States. This circumstance, liow- 
ever, was not unfavorable to the atrainnuMit of the ol>- 
ject, as it was evident there was a violent jealousy 
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of the Turtle, among most of the Ottawos, Chip- 
pewas, aud Potawatamies, so that they invariably 
opposed every thing which he advocated. And as 
they and their friends constituted the majority of the 
council, the Turtle was always in the minority. The 
superiority of his mind was conspicuous not only 
in their company, but in his measures and deport- 
ment in the society of white people. The other chiefs 
were all invited, in their turns, to the General's table, 
and on these occasions showed themselves still sav- 
ages, though many of them appeared much at their 
ease, and disposed of the good things of the Gener- 
al's table with evidentt satisfaction. The drinking, 
however, was the most popular part of the entertain- 
ment, and indeed, the White Pigeon, a Potawatamie 
chief, could not refrain from expressing his gratitude 
to the Great Spirit for this, as he conceived, the best 
gift to man. Upon being asked for a toast by General 
Wayne, he rose and said, " I will give you the Great 
Spirit, and I am much obliffed to him for putting so 
much sense into that man's head who first made rum." 

After the peace was concluded, the Turtle settled 
upon Eel-River, about twenty miles from Fort Wayne, 
where the Americans erected for him a comfortable 
house. He frequently visited the seat of Govern- 
ment both at Philadelphia and Washington. His taste 
for civilized life being observed, the Indian agents were 
desired by the Grovernment to furnish him with every 
reasonable accommodation for his decent subsistence, 
— supposing that the example might prove beneficial in 
their exertions to civilize the other Indians. 

These indulgences, however, entirely destroyed— 
for a time, at least — ^the Turtle's influence among the 
savages ; for some envied his good fortune, and others 
suspected his honesty. Being perfecdy sensible of 
tliis, aud not a little chagrined ny it^ we may fairly 
])resume that he made Various attempts to recover his 
l)opularity. This was probably the secret of his op- 
position to the interest of the United States on more 
occasions than one where it waa iko\.«&M^^>^^x\s^^^»e- 
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pensablp. But we certainly need not deny him do,< 
Ast account the credit. of real pattiaiiGin wbich bi|.i 
^naoirested stall times. The irulli is, that in Bomml 
indifierent cases, when he might have yielded to A«] 
! demands of the American authorities . without di»> 
^■race, he opposud them chiefly fortlieiakeof retaiiX' j 
'nw or regaining his iafluence with his cotmtryraen. t 

Under these circiinwtanceB, however, he was rfi 
reowse liable to accuealiaiia which he did not deBert%, ^ 
I— 4iy the Indians, of being bribed by the Govemmeii^, 
Bud by thu Atnericaos, of Ihwarting their purpossA^ 
'ftmu a puerile regard to the whims rather thali the io-^ 
terest ot the Indians. As an instance of the latteg ' 
'm may refer lothe Indian Councils of IB02 and 1603^ < 
U Vincennes and at Fort Wayne, tlie result of whicli * 
was the conveyance of na immense lerritory to thft ' 
Voited States from ibo Poitawatatniee, Piatikiahan% J 
Wea«i Eel'River Miamies, and some othor tribes or ] 
'pffls of tribes. . " i 

Mr. Daivson srnles that tlie formor oftheBu councils 
had been recommended by the Turtle, but that when 
the time came, he refused to attend, — alleging as hia 
reason, that "the jealousy with which the chiefi 
viewed the footing be stood upon with the United 
States, would make his presence rather more injurious 
than serviceable." Now, this would seem to be a suf- 
ficient explauatiou ; and yet the historian does not 
be^tale to say, that the Turtle had Just before been 
viuted, bribed and sained over by the British-la dian 
agent, Mc'Kee. This is asserted without qualifica- 
tion, although the same paragraph shows that the testi- 
mony in the case was nothing more than the 'opinioa' 
rfa 'Mr. Wells.' It is added that, " however that nught 
he"— implying a doubt after all — the Turtle certuB- 
ly used his influence to prevent the other chiefs from 
attending the Council. This might be true, but it 
proves at beat, only that he made some farihtr ez«r- 
lioD to clear himself of that suspicion among tbe In- 
dtau vhich be gave sa his reason for not Btfn^jnj 
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the council, and at the same time to obviate the ne- 
cessity itself of attending. 

The result proves the correctness of his judgment 
Those who did attend were at first extremely op- 
posed to Governor Harrison's propositions ; but after 
considerable discussion they determined to refer the 
whole matter — and it was one of no small moment to 
the Indian interest — ^to ^our chiefs of the various tribes 
represented, or a majority of them, "to finally setde 
and adjust a ti-eaty " with the A^nts of the Govern- 
ment. At the head of the commission was the Turtle 
himself; and his nephew, Richarville, a member of 
the same tribe, was another. 

Had any other course been taken than this, for 
which the Turtle is accused of corruption, it is prob- 
able that the treaty would never have beea author- 
ized, notwithstanding the tribes were deliberately con- 
vinced of its policy, — for the presence of the Turtle 
would have been an argument to counterbalance aU 
others. The historian does the Chieftain better justice 
in the sequel. A meeting of the Commissioners with 
the Governor havii^been appointed for the spring of 
1803, to be held at Fort Wayne, the latter, on arriving 
there, was astonished to find that all who had agreed 
to attend, were still absent, while the Turtle, who had 
only been authorized to act in the premises, was on 
the spot, together with the Potawatamie Chiefs. It 
seems they had by this time grown jealous again; and it 
comes out in evidence, that the Owl, or Lono-Beard, 
had been busily employed in dissuading the Indians 
from meeting him, and that his representations had 
been effectual in many cases. The Owl, despite his 
name, was as subtle as he was wicked, and he 
found means to detach the Miami nation almost en- 
tirely from the interests of the Turtle and Rich- 
arville, who were the real chiefs of the tribe. This 
he effected by asserting that the former had sold to 
the United States the whole country, and that it would 
be claimed as it might be wanted. He earnestly ad- 
vised them not to accept any anii\uSa«&\K ^vixns^ 
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Buring them Ihel iha Uniieil Siaxea would at a futa 
day claim a large tract of luiid for every annrftf* 
which they might pay to the lodiima. 

WebavebefonsRiHUtionedtbu when Buckongahe- 

hsaud other clijota finally attendeitat Fori Wnyne, 

a innnned l^e treaty, ii was effected, uccorriing to 

m'a Blnlement, principally by ilie iofluence 

tie. 1 1 appean to hare been on ilie w hole 

^ „ mutually beueficlal to iho two contracting 

«g In t tha'Ainle no doubt thought that BS agrtie- 

^^^^^J lie raiilied at all events, wbal< 

^^^^P _^oa his owa popularin. 

^^^V^ inore justice in the char^ hnMight 

^H|^ /d to the treaty concluded with Uie 

^H . DelawnrcB, in 1804,— though per- 

.Jiwe inleuded by the accuser. The 

jol consulted ill tills iuBCBDce, it ap- 

, ,.i the Poiawaiamiea. They believed 

tiiei ^ enUiJed to a voice in die matter, and were 
ther....,.'e dissatislied, and openly expressed their die- 
plenaure at the result. It is iillegpd, however, tliat 
"no claim would have been set up by them, bad the 
TStrtU been consulted when the treaty was made." 

This may be true, — for, setting aude courteey, be 
and liis countrymen might at leost have beed ^n- 
poB9eBBed in Ikvor of the honesty of the tranowitiMii, 
by an appearance of entire franknew on the put gf 
the whites. Not that the treaty was in net un- 
principled ; but the manner of concluding it mii^t 
well appear to tbe Indiaos somewhat ezclumva. 
They claimed an interest in the tanda conveyed, and 
a consequent right to be consulted ai parties; and 
they wished tiial, even if .the case admitted trf" do ar- 
fument, they might be allowed to hear what woa said, 
and to see what was done. Thdr anxiety was car- 
laiuly the more pardonable, inasrauch as tbe tract tbua 
conveyed included "all that fine country between 
dn OLio and tbe Wabaih riven (as high up aa t^ 
nad leading fivm Vincennea to Louisville,] with a 
AMof thm bnndtftdimlMQiiXliB (ma and nwrij 
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half as much on the other." It further appears/'that at 
a general council of the tribes at Vincennes, in 1805, 
a treaty was negotiated, which " settled tlie dispute re- 
specting the purchase made of the Delawares the 
year before," — the Miamies and the other claimants 
being present There was really a dispute, then — and 
it was settled — and that formally, by all the parties con- 
cerned. It should have been prevented, we conceive, 
instead of being settled ; and in that case, the Turtle 
miffht have been spared the char^ of ' manoeuvring' 
and Mntriguinff' with the British Agents. 

He opposed the desi^s of Tecumseh and the 
Prophet, from the time of their first appearance on 
the political stage, and it was owing to his influence 
that very little was effected by them among the Mia- 
mies, as well as other tribes, for a longtime. Had he 
lived through the V^ar with England, he would un- 
doubtedly have exerted himself more energetically 
for the American interest than ever before. The fol- 
lowing communication indicates the part he was pre- 
pared to take, subsequent to the battle of Tippecanoe. 
The ' witness ' probably acted as amanuensis : — 

Fori Wayne, 25th Jamuanjy 1812. 

" Governor Harrison : 

" My friend — ^I have been requested by my nation 
to speak to you, and I obey their request with pleas- 
ure, because I believe their situation requires all the 
aid I can aflbrd them. 

" When your speech by Mr. Dubois was received 
by the Miamies, they answered it, and I made known 
to you their opinion at that time. 

"Your letter to William Wells of the 23d Novem- 
ber last, has been explained to the Miamies and Eel- 
River tribes of Indians. 

** My friend — Although neither of these tribes have 
had any thing to do wiUi the late unfortunate affkir 
which happened on tlie Wabash, still they all rejoice 
to hear you say, that if those fbolish Incuans which 
were engaged in that action, vrauMi t^Kxstdi v^ "Qdbsi^ 
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.■ererttl homes and remain quiet, that they would !■• 
fsrdoDed, and agaia received by the Pregideot as fait' 
Xbiklren. We lM^Ueve ihBro is noneof iheinlhalvt'~ 
' ibe eo foolish, as not lo accept d this frieudly oSk_ ^ 
■rhilat, at the sBine time, 1 assure you, iliat uathinf.; 
itell be woDtingon mj port, to prevail ou them U 

"All the prophet's followers lia*e left him, ( with di 
cxceplioa of two cantjis of liis own tribe.) Tecuak- 
teh has jiiet joined hiin with eight men only. Ko 
' danger can be apprehended from ihein at preseOb 
Our eyes will be coiialontly kept oo tlieui, awl should 
tfaey attempt to gather elrengtli again, we will do d 
in our power to prevent it, and at the anrne tiiue gin 
you immediate informalion of their inieiitioiie. 

" We are sony that the peace and friendabip wbidv 
'Jmbbo lone existed between the red and wbiiepeopl^r, 
I wuld not he preserved, without the lo^s of bo OMtffr 
^•□admenas&UnTi bnihsides in the late action ojfci 
Bie Wabnsh ; Inn ivf »fL- sniisiii-il ibat it will lie the " 
neBiiB of making that peace which ought to exist be- 
tweeo us, more respected, both by the red and llie 
white people. 

"We have been lately told, br different Indians 
fiom that quarter, that you wished the Indian* fiyxB 
tUp Gountty to viait'you : this they will do with ploaa- 
nre whoa you >give them iafbmialion of it in writiii^ 
"Myfiiend! — The Cloude appear to be risiiigiiiA 
difierrait quarter, which threatens to turn our lj|4tt 
into darkness. To prevent this, it may ^quin the 
united eflana of us all. We hope tbat none of iw 
will be found to shrink &om the Btorm thatihceateni 
to burst upon our nations. 

Vour fiiend, 

M MiscBECtnocqDAH, 
or UTTLE TURTLE. 
For the Miami and Eel-River tribes of li}ditui& 
^ttnesfs 

Wm. TuunH, Surgamt MOt, U, S. Avm. . 
Zcertifr that the sbmift^^nAXmialjUion. 
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But the Turtle was destined to take do part in the 
conflict He died at Port Wayne — ^probalily on a 
visit to the Conimandant--Jn]y 14, 1812, of a disorder 
which the army surgeon announced to be the gOUL He 
endureil the pains of his disease, it is stated, with great 
firmness^ and camq to his death, on the turf of his 
open camp, with the characteristic composure of his 
race. His frienci, the Cotnmandan^ buried him with 
the honors of war. - 

He was said to be sixty -five years of age, by those 
who had the opportunity of learning the fact from 
himself. That account would make him forty-five, 
— the same age with 'the Misdissaga chieflain,— «t the 
date of his great victory over sL Clair; and about 
thirty at the breaking out of the American Revolu- 
tion, during which he no doubt laid the foundation 
of his fame. The Miainies are understood to have 
given as much trouble during that |>eriod as any other 
tribe on the continent ever did in as few yeani» 

Mr. Schoolcm/l, who speaks of the Turtle in very 
handsome terms, gives him the credit of doing at 
least as much as any other individual on the continent 
"to abolish the rites of human sacrifice." The exis* 
tence, certainly the prevalence, of the custom ap|)a« 
remly referral to here, is not. We apprehend, perfect-^ 
ly well authenticHted ; but that circuiristtmce itself 
may perhu|>s be attributed to the successful efforts 
made in modern times to put an end to the practice* 
If tJie language we have quoted is intended to in- 
cliido generally all waiitou destruction of life--such 
«8 torture of prisoners, for example — ^tbere can be lit- 
tle doubt of llie justice of the praise, for the Turtle 
uniformly enjoyed the reputation of being as huiuane 
us he wnh brave. 

Nor was this the only Ciise in which he acted the 
part of a reformer, no much needed among his conn- 
trymf^n. He was the first man to originate an effi* 
cient system of measures for the suppression of in- 
temperance among them. And never was a similar 
system so loudly called for the oonditiQa of «el^ 

II.— Z 
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pie. Thoirappedte for ardent spirita is atrongorftni 

I)i3t of Ibe whitM — owing in a ^jeat meamire to nuir 

mannei- of living, aud eB[B>i;iiilly m their iliet, Tbej 

have also fewerBiulfeetilerinitucemenla to coiintetaa 

the propensity ; and by pubHcepinion uiid Jailuon— 

Bs exprewed iu common pracliceiaiid-iu the deck- 

ntintia of the l«adiug men— ihey areconflrmnt inibe 

ev BOB much aa our citizeuB are reatniiiied t^ 

aj isea. Itut worae than all, ibeir igooronct^ 

>>^ ica.BDil thfiir poverty have made ibem 

^^, ivilizcd w-ounilrels, — partic- 

^^■^^ ;, — who have suppoaed tbem- 

^^^f uttiXng ihein an sordid nnd stupid 

^^H AlhemiohuminlhetiiElinstaiics, 

H . their furs in ibe second. 

..4 DolKsa nioitilied than iiioensed by 
iLcBu lie saw his eounlrynien destroyed and 

iUbd ^ other evt-ry day in pejc& — and no 

tritK ,.iuie beeotled than the Eel-River Miam- 

iea — iMiu he "ow hundreds of Ihem in wnr, ta 
one time, curprised and massncted in ilieir ciijis with- 
out resisiatice, oi) the very ground Ni)l red atid wat 
with his victories. Possilily cbagriii wbb aa atroDf a 
mplive with him as philanthropby. But hoirenr 
tbai might be^ he devoted hijuself witF;. hn uaual en- 
ergy to the correction of the evil In 16«i or 1803; 
be weot before the legislature of Kentucky, uleDdvd 
by hisfriend and interpreter. Captain Wella, andtukda 
AiB appetd to them in person. A commiUee WuiAi^ 
ed to considar the aubject, and we believe a law paw- 
ed to prevent the gale of whiskey to the Indiana, ■ 
he desired. He also viailed ihe LegialaturB of Obiov 
utd made a highly animated address, 'but in that caae 
obtained Dothing but the honor fur his paiua.* Hia.d** 
irription of tlio tradera waadrawji to the life. "Tbey 
•tripped the poor Indian^" he said, " of akina, pn, 
Uaoket, everj.diing, — While bis squaw atrd the chil- 
dren dependent on him lay siarviog aOd shivering id 
^ wigwam."* 

■ Uaa-DwamnXa. 
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From the fbllowing passajspe in the European (Lon- 
don) Magazine of Apnl, 18^ compiled from Ameri- 
can papers, we ascertain tbat the Turtle wns also 
the nrst to introduce the practice of iiwculaium for 
the small pox among the Indians, — a scourge second 
only to the one just mentioned. ** Last winter," we are 
told, <^' there Was a grand embassy of Indians to the 
President and Congress at Washin^on. Little Turtle 
was the head-warrior. The President had supplied 
them with ploufflis, spiiming-wheels, &c. and to 
crown aU he explained to them hpw the Great Spirit 
had made a donation to the white men — first to one in 
England, (Dr. Jenner) and then to one in America, 
(Dr. Wuterhouse, of Boston,*) — of a means of prevent- 
ing the small pox. Such a confidence had the cop- 
per-colored kinff in the words of his *■ Father,' that 
he submitted to oe inoculated, together with the rest 
of the warriors." It further appears that he took a 
quantity of vaccine matter home with him, which he 
probably administered in person ; and that not long 
aflerwards, fifteen more of his tribe visited the seat 
of government in pursuit of the 'same remedy. 

We shall conclude our nodce of this eminent chief- 
tain, with a few anecdotes preserved by Mr. Dawson. 

What distinguished him most, says that writer, was 
his ardent desire to be informed of all that relates to 
our institutions ; and he seemed to possess a mind ca- 
pable of understanding and valuing the advantages 
of civilized life, in a degree far superior to any other 
Indian of his time. ** During the frequent visits 
which he made to the seat of government, he exam- 
ined every thing he ^saw with an inquisitive eye, and 
never failed to embrace every opportunity to acquire 
information by inquiring of those with whom he could 
take that liberty." 

Upon his returi fix>m Philadelphia, in 1797, he 
visited Governor Harrison, at that time a captain 
in the army, and commander at Fort Washington. 

* Now of C;uQbri4|se. 



Betolil the Captain he )iad seen many iLingB, wtiM 
be mshed la have eipluined, but laid he wns afiiid 
of giving offencB by Baking too many questions. "My 
frietiii here," saiJ he, lueaniag Ca|)iain Wells, tM 
itilerpreter, " being about ns iguorani as myself, could 
'I'eue bui. little satisraction." He then desired tin 

iplain to lOfbrra him bow our governaient was fimn- 
ed, and what particular powers and duties were exer- 
eiaeJ by Itm two bouses of Congress, by tbe PML- 
deat, the 6 «>n-iBrip«- A-jv Being satisSed on tbia sub- 
ject, he lo he hull become acquainted 
with a imt ..uile in Philadelphia, in whoee 
Tale iitereHted, and whose history he 
hie waa no other than the iinrnor- 
utkd anived si Philadelphia a shott 
,.nring that acelobrated Indian chi^ 
was jffsent for him. Tliey were mutu- 
ally _j each other, and the Turtle's viiiis 
vrax. II iDpealad. When he wentto lake his final 
leave ui iha wounded patriot, the latter presented the 
Turtle with an elegant pair of pistols, and a splendid 
robe made gf ibe setf-oaer^ Am, wonh sereral bun- 
dred dollars. 

The Tuitle i 

iDUch.to know — , __ .=«™.<«. 

those giieToiu nrounds which bad imderad bioi m> 
crippled and infirm. Tbe Ooptaktriiewed hhn upon 
B map of Europe tbe ^liMiioa of Poland, lAd. «>• 
lilaiiied to him tbe usurpaiioiia of ita tarritQirJay tbe 
DMghboritig powers— dw uenions of KoeauAo to 



S 
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fi«e his counUy firom this foroign yoke-^ia firB^ ne- 
toiies— and hia liDal defeat and captivity. Wiile he 
' was describing the last uosucceesfnl battle of Koaci- 
I ualto, the Turtle seemed scarcely able to conlaiD hini- 
. self. At the conclu»an he traversed the room with 
peU a^tation, violently flourished tbe pipe toina- 
OMyrk with which he had been Bmaking.Bnd exclaim- 
•diVLet that woman take care of het«etf" — meao- 
Jof/llie Empress Cathaiine— "this may yet be a don- 
(anuBmaar 
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The Captain explained to the Turtle some anec- 
dotes respecting the Empress and her favorites, one 
of whom, — the king of Poland, — had at first been 
by her elevated to the throne, and afterwards driv- 
en from it He was much astonished to find that 
men, and particularly warriors, would submit to a wo- 
man. He said that perhaps if his firiend Kosciusko 
ha(| been a portly, handsome man, he might have 
better succeeded with her majesty of all the Russias, 
and might by means of a love-intrigpe have obtained 
that independence fbr his country, to which his skill 
and valor in the field had been /ound unequaL 

The Turtle was fond of joking, and was |)o8sessed 
of considerable talent for repiutee. In the year 1797, 
he lodged in a house in PhiladelpKia, in which was 
an Irish gentlefnau of cousideruble wit, who became 
much attached to the Indian, and frequently amused 
himself in drawit^g out his wit by good-humored 
jests. The Turtle Imd this- gentlemen were at that 
time both sitting for their fiortraits — the former by or- 
der of the President of the United States, the picture 
to be hung up in the war-office — ^to the celebrated 
Stewart The two meeting one morning in the paint- 
er's room, the Turtle appeared to be rather more 
thoughtful than usual. The Irishman rallied him upon 
it, and affected to construe it into an acknowledgment 
of his su|ieriority in the jocular contest " He mis- 
takes," said the Turtle to the interpreter, " I was just 
thinking of proposing to this man, to pahit us botli on 
one board, and here I would stand face to (a(^e lyitil 
bim, and confound him to all eternity," 

Z2 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The Seneea Chief, Rsd-Jacxxt— Qircumstuicee under 
which he sacceeded Coer-Plantir in hie influence^ 
Anecdotes of the latter— Red- Jacket's earliest' ontori- 
cal triumph — His speech at the Treaty of Canandti- 
ffua — Account of Farmer's-Brothxr, and Brai«dt^ 
Red-Jacket's political and religious principles — Speech 
to Mr. Alexander, in 1811 — Speech to Mr. Ricnard- 
0on — Remarks on the causes of his heathenism in the 
conduct of the whites — His military cfireer — Speech 
in fiivor of declaring war against the British, in 181S 
—Seneca Manifesto— Reef Jacket's interview with 
Washing^n — His interview with Lafi^ette— His Me- 
morial to the New- York Legislature — Speech ton, Mis* 
sionary in 1825 — His deposition, and restoration in 
1827 — Visits to the Atlantic cities— Death and fonexil 
obsequies — ^Anecdotes. ^ 

The Indian orator of modem times, par exceUeneey 
was the New- York Chief, Saguoalia, or the Keeper- 
Awake, but by the whites commonly called Red- 
Jacket ; — a man who, with whatever propriety he 
might be entitled ' the I..ast of the Senecas,' has at 
least transiently renewed, in these latter days, the an- 
cient glory of the Mingoes. " Thy name is princely " 
popular writer has said of him, — 

-Though no poet's magic 



Could make Red-Jacket grace an English rhyme 
Unless he had a aenius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime ; 

Yet it is music in the language spoken 

Of thine own land ; and on her herald-roll. 

As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 
As Cceur-de-Lion's of a warrior's soul.* 



*Ti\iBEDBXi fox 1830. 
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This, by the way, is considerably nearer the truth 
dian the statement in a preceding stanza: 

— Tradition's pages 
Tell not the planting of thy parent tree ; 
But that the forest tribes have Dent for ages, 
To thee and to thy sires the subject knee. 

Better historical, if not poetical authority informs 
us, that the. Seneca literally * fought' for his rank, if 
not for his name ; and that, like the subject of our 
last notice, he owed nothing to the advantages of il- 
lustrious birth.* We should add, however, that the 
struggle was in the Council-bouse as well as in the 
field of battle. " A warrior !'* — he once (and probably 
more than once) had the modesty to say of himsel]^ 
with a smile of contempt, when some enquirieef were 
made respecting the deeds of blood which are some- 
times supposed to constitute the character of an In- 
dian ; — ** A Warrior ! I am an Orator* I was horn 
an Orator!" 

The predecessor of Red-Jacket, in the respect of 
the Senecias, and of the Confederacy at large, was a 
celebrated chief named by the English t;he Coriy- 
Planter, a personage also well known for his elo- 
quence, and worthy on that account to be distinctly 
commemorated, were there on record any definite and 
well authenticated sketches of his efforts. Unfortu- 
nately, there are notl The speeches commonly as- 
cribed to him,' are believed to nave been mostly com- 
posed by some of his civilized acquaintances, rathr 
er on the principle of those effusioni usually at- 
tributed to popular candidates for the gallows. Still, 
there is less reason, we apprehend, for doubting his 
real genius, than for disputing his nadonality. He 
considered himself a half-breed,f his father being an 

^ Governor Clinton's Disoourae before the New-Tork 
Historical Society : 1811. 
t Appendix, lu. and Yl. 



Indinn, according to bis own nccouot, and hia n 

B while woraBO, i 

By B siugulur combinatioii of circiimsisncee, Red' 
Jackcl was brouglit forwacd Into public life, antLiU 
to great advaotuee, mainly in conaequeiKTe of Ibt 
BBiue incidt^nt which destroyed the intlueuce of Cota 
Planter. This, indeed, had heco rolher declinhig tat- 
eonie lime, owing partly to hia agency io efieclin| " 
lorgB cesBlon of Seneca land to the AmericaD G"" 
eminent, al the treaty of Fon Stanwix, in I' 
'His loea of popularly, in fine, bitterly rhaj^ 
liim, and be resolved on a deEt)erate exertion i 
restore it. WiLh this view, be. undertook to p»|'' 
tice upon the never-failing supemiiioD of hia cod, 
trymen, by perauadiiie his hroiber to announce hiffl.. 
Bplf OS a Prophet,— of course comnjiaiioiied by Ihe 
Great Spirit ' to redeem the fcllen forliines oC his race,' 
— thai is, bis own. 

The Bavages listened to fhe new pretCTider with all 
the vemcioiie crrdiiliiy which cliBniclerisea the race, 
Among l!ie OiiointiigTis, previously ilie mos^ diuiikro 
■nd profligate of the Six Nations, he acquired such 
•n aBcendancy, es U) induce them to abandon the um 
of ^iriluous Uquon entirely, and to obserre the com- 
mon laws of morality and decency in some other re- 
■necta, wherein they had before been grieTOuah defi- 
cnnL Indeed, among the ConfedeiBles gttaenul;, be 
obtained a supremacy equal to ihtit of the same char- 
Mttr obohiad by elskwatawa amonK.ihe wutem 
tribs^ not flv fnan tba aame time. The Oneida* 
doDO iq'ecMd him. 

Uks that aotorioiw impostor, too, he soon avaited 
UmaelC for evil purposes, of (he confidence gained by 
the preliminary manifestation of good. A cry of 
' wilchci^ ' was raised, and a sort of examining com- 
mittee of conjurors waa selected to dee^ate the 
ofieixlenk And that duty was zealously diaeliarged. 
Tin victims were actually sentenced, and wouU 
dtxMimt ban been executed, but for the intu&ntio* 
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of the magistrates of Oneida and the officers of the 
garrisou at Niagara. 

But neither the Corn-Planter nor his pious coadju« 
tor was yet discouraged. Nothing but an accident 
had prevented success, and the failure only made it 
tjie more imperatively necessary to try the experi- 
ment again. Red -Jacket was publicly denounced. 
Uis accusers came forward at a great Indian council 
held at BufTalo Creek. ^ At this crisis," says an emi- 
nent winter,' i' he well knew that the future color of 
his life depended upon the powers of his mind. He 
spoke in his defence for near three hours. The iron 
brow of superstition relented under the magic of his 
eloquence ; he declared the Prof)het an impostor and 
a cheat ; he prevailed ; the Indians divided, and a 
small majority appeared in his favor. Perhaps the 
annals ot history cannot furnish a more conspicuous 
instance Of the trium(^h and power of oratory, in a 
barbarous nation, devoted to superstition, and looking 
up to the accuser as a delegated minister of the Af 
mighty." * 

if this anecdote be true, — and we are not aware of 
its having been dou'bted, — the Orator, whatever be 
said of his genius as. such, hardly deserved the precise 
coniipHment which is paid him by his eulogist in 
verse. *^ Is eloquence," he asks, ^ a monarch's merit ?" 

Her spell is thine that reaches 

The heart, and makeB the wisest head its sport. 
And there's one rare, strange virtue in thy npeeoiiM^ 
The secret of their mastery— t^ej^ are short 

But the Seneca's'case, it must be allowed, was one 
of clear compulsion ; and he probably felt, on the oc- 
casion in question, very little of the impatience which 
induced Home Tooke to say, after a noble friend's 
plea of eleven hours in his behalf before the Com- 
mons, that ^he would rather be hanged, another time, 
than defended." 



* Discoanie of Qo^^tnot C^^sXna. 
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Sra naoAM nOGKAMV 

Soeli WW llie Ontni^ tot ttkwphb 4t 
however, bit tot etot| te muijfetm lMfiM» lh» 
trtiBwirtinn jiMt niemd to^w we anppdiiL Mil 

JUiAJadietWBeiirajbeUraboi«lHf|r9«w« <V'«|^ 
■bkl at ft peried wtw our reltfiei^^ 
•le weU known to htve been wniiiwftlly ig mma^ ^ 
ft tiefttf wae heM with to Buc NfttoM on 4to Im^ 
MMcdhrkw wfaieh overiooki to €kto»i^i8iiii lifijit 
Some reniMeeneei of k, beeriDg ft liiih''tattie% 
hftire rtobed vjl on to euthen^ieiQr of miioh mM 
nothmiMmtarwtj* " /-; ^ r 

'*Twodaj<'MTioiiriHidiorit¥j^*liftd Jtond M^ 
innegotMonTnththe Indiape lor a cietmomiatmm 
kmlik- Tlieeoniwgptwi»gu|yoe^tobeniiif^3^eBpi 
toted, when Eads^aeketarqee.' With tognrnto 
oigutjof H Rouum ejEAMtor, he dieW.liift Mfttol 
•round hiiUy eM, with a piendnf ej^e, Mzrveyieid to 
maUuide. All was hushed. N<Mhin|r kMfomtm' 
bleak the aH^nce, save to geode mailing oftiif Wft 
tops, under whose shade they were gathered. Aftsr 
alongnnd solemn, but not unmeaning pause, lie cooir 
menced his speech in a low voice and a. sententioui 
style. Rising gradually with his* subject, he depicted 
the primitive simplicity and happiness of his natioo, 
and the wrongs they had sustained from the uaur^ 
tions of white men, with such a bold but faithful pen- 
cil, that every auditor was soon roused to vengeaoca^ 
or melted into tears. 

The effect was inexpressible. But ere the emo- 
tions of admiration and sympathy had subsided, to 
white men became alarmed. They were in the heart 
of an Indiau country, surrounded by more than ten 



* The writer of a communication on * Indian Biogra- 
phy/ for the New-York American, about ten yean 
since. We give him credit for his statements of ftots, 
tough we cannot concur with him in charging^ Red- 
Jacket with ^ cowardice.' He adds, ** It w^ onlv at to 
* Council-fire ' he shone pre-eminent. There, indeed, b$ 
was great. The beUllU^o. ^Invi^licitY of his name dilk 
not aaem to deUaet ftomvvev^\«tA<yc%^l\A&^^MS!i!tTtaft' 
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times their number, who were inflamed by the re 
membrance of their injuries, and excited to indigna- 
tion by the eloquence of a favorite chief. Appalled 
and terrified, the white men cast a checrlcfis gaze up- 
on the hordes around them. A nod from the chiefi 
might be the onset of destrucdon. At that porten- 
tous moment, Farmer's-Brotqer interposed. He re- 
plied not to his brother chief; but, with a sagacity Uru- 
ly aboriginal, he caused a cessation of the coubcil, 
introduced good cheer, commended the eloquence of 
Red-Jacket, and, before the meeting had re-assem- 
bled, with the aid of other prudent chiefs, he had 
mofierated the fury of his nation to a more salutary 
review of the question before them." 

The council came together again in cooler blood, 
and the treaty was concluded. The \Vestem District 
at this day, it is added, " owes no small portion of its 
power and influence to the councils of a savage, in 
comparison with whom for genius, heroism, virtue, or 
any other quality that can adorn the bauble of a dia- 
dem, uot only George tlie IV. and Louis le Desinfe, 
but tlie Grerman Emperor and the Czar of Muscovy, 
alike dwindle into inHigiiificance." 

This somewhat warmly expressed compliment, — 
the extravagance of which in an old friend of the sub- 
ject, may be excused in its good feeling, — reminds us 
of the consideration really due to a man distinguished 
not alone as a competitor with our hero for savage 
glory. 

Except as related to oratory, he was a competi- 
tor in the same course. The name of Farmer's- 
Brother was merely arbitrary. He was a warrior in 
principle and in practice, and he spumed agriculture 
and every other civilized art, with the contempt of 
Red-Jacket himself. In the war between France 
and England, which resulted in the conquestW Can- 
ada, he fought against the latter, and probably under 
the remoto command of the great Qttawa ' Emperor' 
of the north. One of his exploits in the contest is 
still told to the traveller who paasea ai ootmL vtesASOk 



iiiM4it aiooEinnr. . 

Adt fmy fiur ftom fhm madmnk FortMlivMM^ kKiAi 
yidiiityofwItiohitoeeiimiL Th» faniBui— ■— 
toiu authemteied byiwelA^bom liMgr wMrfi^ 
atobed by the Fknatr hloMlf W4l» «t» M^.iMfi- 

veotura. "^ iii^^ • ' 't' ' '"^ *{ 

TberBy witii a pulj of .IndMmte lay i»«HM^ 

jMtiariUy.awaidra th« apimaeh or a guiuNl tlMMi* 

eompaniedtha EingMt^tiiHB^^<|pploy»d Litwuii jhi 

ftUaof Niagua and tha garrison, wfiioh 1|«A4itai 

klely auffiWMlaMd .to Bir William ioliiifliM,.. Hi 

place ■ele ct e d fcr that purpoae ia now luHni9.kf ihi 

iiaiDeof tfae Oeinft, Hole, and ic duee aadfrWdf 

milM bdoir the iunouacataiact upoift Ae Aflwrion 

■ide of the ttalt • *£ heiuiod can aQarcely agnca i waa 

.mom diRoal looking den^ A laige la^iDe^ oeealloa- 

ed by the ftttag in of the perpeodi^lar bank, jnis 

dariL bv the i|Meadu|ig braacheadf the birebaadac 

dar» which bad takeor root; below, and t|i»|nTpiM| 

muring of tli6 rapids in the chacm, idded to-dM m- 

emn thunder of the cataract itself, consfnre to render 

the scene truly awful. The English party were not 

aware of the dreadful fape that awaited them. Uo- 

Conscious of danger, the drivers were gaily whistling 

to their dull ox-teams. FarmerVBrother aud his 

band, on their arrival at this spot, rushed from the 

thicket that had concealed them, and comtrienced a 

horrid butchery. So unex|)ected wassiuch an event, 

end so coiimletely were the English disarmed of their 

presence of mind, that hut a feeble resistance was 

made. TJie guard, the teamsters, the oxen and the 

waggons, were precipitated into the gulf. Biit two 

of them escaped ; a Mr. Stedman, who lived at Sclii- 

oper, alwve the falls, being mounted on a fleet ho»e, 

made good his retreat ; and one of the soldiers, who 

was caught on the projecting root of a cedar, which 

sustained him until nssured,hy the distant yell of the 

savages, that tliey had quitted the groUud. — It is the 

rivulet, pourioff itself down tiiis precipice^ whose 

name is the oiuy monument that records the 



w 
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ere. It is said to have been literally colored with 
the blood of the vanquished. 

In the Revolutionary War, Farmer's-Brother 
evinced his hostility to the Americans upon every oc- 
casion that presented itself; anci, with the same zeal, 
he engaged in the late war against his former friends, 
the English. 

Another anecdote of this Chief will show, in more 
glowing colors, the real savage. A short time before 
our army crossed the Niagara, Farmer's-Brother 
chanced to observe an Indian, who had mingled with 
the Senecas, and whom he instantly recognized as 
belonging to the Mohawks, a tribe living in Canada, 
and then employed in the service of the enemy. He 
went up to him, and addressed him in the Indian 
tongue — " I know you well — ^you belong to the Mo- 
hawks — ^you are a spy — here is my rifle — my toma- 
hawk — my Bcalping-knife. I give you vour choice 
which I shall use, but I am in haste." ^he young 
warrior, finding resistance vain, chose to be put to 
death with a rifle. He was ordered to lie down up- 
on the grass, while, with his left foot upon the breast 
of the victim, the Chief lodged the contents of his rifle 
in his head. 

With so much of the savage, Farmer's-Brother pos- 
sessed some noble traits. He was as Arm a friend 
whore he promised fidelity, as a bitter enemy to those 
against whom he conteniie<l ; and would lose the last 
drop of 'blood in his veins sooner than betray the 
cause he had espoused. He was fond of recounting 
his exploits, and dwelt with much satisfaction upon 
the number of scal|:)s he had taken in his skirmishes 
with the whites. In company with sevend other 
chiefs, he once paid a visit to Greneral Washington, 
who presented him with a silver medal. This he 
constantly wore suspended from his neck ; and so 

{)recious did he esteem the gift, that he vvas often 
leai'd to declare he would lose it only with his life. 

Soon after the battles of Chippewa and Bridgewa- 
ter, this veteran warrior piud tofi dsb^ c^^'UBdNs^^^s^. 
IL-^A a 



■am Abn eighty yenn, at tlie Seneca vilkge, whenv* 
amnk-of respect for his disiinguiBheil brnvei^, diw 
ttfaNRiDienl ofiriiiterl Stales luliinLry interred llBl 
liidi onlilary huaon.* i 

Another ehlvt ROiitcrnporary of Red-Jacket wn 
flwHahawkdiiefBaAniiT/tlie accursed BtHodt'tJE 
O o tfmit of -Ifi/oiiang, whom, liowever, we ltiinlt# 
Am ka necesso^ lu ootice at much lenMh, l¥oin Ur 
b^BL "bke tlie Com- Planter, only a luJf-lnved. fit 
ibannich and Euglish war, he rendeired aoine aedc 
, TieM to the former. In the ReTaluiiuu, he waa eoHr 
inipinni il Colonel Id the English urniy, and dinM 
anktol hiinsell' in the horrid nisssacre at W;oiDiB|r 
Ha MiTices were rewarded by the present of a &• 
tnetof land on the wesiem ehores of Luke OnlaiM^ 
One .of Lis sona, an iuielligenl, hi ' 
quiwclvilized.aiid'inucli extoei "" 
aequaintancee, a few yeais air~ 
lb« viodiratiou of hia fatliei's 

repeated charsea of. tra—faa^^ . ,. _ .._ 
apurebend with rather noon ual tluA MWCMk 31m 
fiiiQer deceased in. 1607,- the -bod, only ~ ~" ~'* 

' To return to Red- Jocket. After hie firat oraloriol 
triumuh, he roae as rajiidly aa the ConirPlanter da- 
d'tnediD the esteem of hia countrymen. Tbe latter 
wididrew from the rivalry,! but the anihition of hi* aue- 
ceaaor wai thoroughly arouaed. He burned 16 be, 
and to be called, tbe Great Speaker of tie nvdoo and 
his age ; to .renew that glorious era when th« whila 
men trembledat tbebraatbof Gaiangula; to feel and 
to uwke felt 

■ The inonaroh mind — themyilei 

The godlike power— the art Nipoljon, 
Of winaing, fettering, moulding, wielding, 
The heBTta of milboriB, till the; move liki 

*8ee ViLuea Rioiitib,A>iricak, and other Nai 
roABaaers of oboat 1630— Alio, Appendix, V and T 
f TbaTnplwtiied in \W) 
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And he succeeded as far perhaps as could be expect- 
ed in the circumstances of the modero Seneca, aa 
compared with those of the orator who bearded the 
Oanadii^n lion in his den. More than a century had 
since elapsed, during which the proud confederacy 
that had kept all other nations on the continent at 
bay was reduced to a few lingering, scattered set- 
tlements, — surrounded and crowded by civilization, — 
perhaps besotted in vice, — where the very ground of 
their ancient council-halls scarcely was sought for. 
With such discouragements in liis way, the young 
Orator deserves some credit for making the exertions 
he did, and his' countrymen for rewarding them as 
they wore able. They elected him a chief ; and then 
upon all occasions obeyed him in peace, and followed 
him in war. 

Red-Jacket justified their confidence by a strict ad- 
herence to principles which on the whole are equally 
creditable to his heart and head,* although either the 
policy itself^ or his singular pertinacity'in maintaining 
It, no doubt made him many adversaries and some 
enemies, even with his own people. He had early 
reflected upon and felt deeply the impotent insigiiin- 
cance to which the tribes were reduced ; — and he re- 
solved, if he could not restore them to their primitive 
position, at least to stay the progress of ruin. How 
should this be done,^-was the great question, — by re- 
ceiving civilization, or by resisting it? 

He determined on the latter alrernative, and from 
that hour never in the slightest degree swerved from 
his resolution to drive away and keep away every in- 
novation on the character, and every intrusion on the 
territory of the nation. Tradeis, travellers, teachers, 
missionaries, speculators in land, were regarded with 
the same jealousy. In a word, he labored agaitist 
circufnstimces whose force had now. become inevita- 
ble and irre8istable,.to maintain a system of complete 
Indian Independence, which few of his countrymen 
understoodyand still fewer were wiUing to practice. 



■^'STiy^ 



Aad this is ihe trait which disiiaguisheB bis char- 
^ler ftoni ihe riiBJomj' of thoae we have beruo- 
toto fetched. Some of ihe most eminent of the 
number, like Ponliac and Liille-Turtle, were aiu- 
Joua to avail themselves of Ihe arts of civilizaljon U 
JhuI, were it only for purpoaes of offence uiiil ilefeoM 
■gaiuu the race whom tliey faorrDwed froiti ; aai 
jpitrcely any were opposed, other iheu incidentally, ta 
4ieir iiilroiluctiou into litdieii use. But Reii-Jaebi 
Viae a Pagui in priQi:iple, lie aiivocated as well h 
«oted Pagenisiii on nil occu^iona. He was prouder 
of hia geuuine IndioTomi, if possible, ihan he wagof 
jfia oratory. His bitterest foe could not deoy him tba 
nerit of liankneEs. 

One of his clearest manifeatoes, in explanation of 
kis eyHlenn, was delivered us long ago ns May, 1811, 
before a couuidi of th« Senecu^ held at BuSab 
Oeek, in the form of a speech lo the Rev. Mr. Ales 
■Dder, a rniealouQry.irom b Soojety iutliecjty of New- 
York, whose coniiniasioii liie addreaa ilscif sufficient- 
ly eiplaine. 

" Brother !" — the Orator began, with a compkiaatK* 
which never, under any exciienlent, deserted bim^- 
" Brotlier ! — We listened to the talk you delivered m 
fii)m the Council of Black-Conts,* in New-Vork. 
We have fully considered your talk, and the ofien 
you have made us. . We now return our anaynr, 
which we wish ynualsoto understand. Iti making 
up our minds, we' have looked back to remeinber 
what has iKen done in ourdayi,and what t>ur &tli- 
sn liave told lu was done in old times. 

^Brother! — Great uumbera of Black-Goats bav* 
tmn among the Indians. With sweet voices and 
SHnKng taces, they offered to tsach them the religion 
of the white p^pJe. Ourbrethreu in the East listen- 
ed to them. They turned froni the religion of their 
fltfherB, and took up the religion of the white people 

* His uiDal deu^oUion of C\«iuTnH^. 
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What good has it done ? Are tHey more friendly one 
to anouier than we are? No, Brother! They are a 
divided people ; — we are united. They quafrei about 
religion; — we live in love and friendship. Besides, 
they drink stroiiff waters. And they have learned 
how to cheat, and how to practice all the other vices 
of the white people, without imitating their virtues. 
Brother ! — If you wish us well, keep away ; do not 
disturb us. 

" Bi-other ! — We do not worship the Great Spirit as 
the white people do, but we believe that the forms of 
worship are indiflbrent to the Great Spirit. It is the 
homage of 'sincere hearts that pleases him, and we 
worship htm in that manner. 

" According to your religion, we must believe in a 
Father and Son, or wc shall not be happy hereafler. 
We have always believed in a Father, and we wor- 
ship him as our old men taught u& Your book says 
that the Son was sent on earth by ttie Father. Did 
all the people who saw the Son believe him ? No ! 
they did not. And if you have read' the book, the 
cousecjuence must be known to you. 

"Brother! — You wish us to change our religion for 
yours. We like our religion, and do not want anoth- 
er. Our friends here, [pointing to Mr. Granger, the 
Indian Agent, and two other whites,*] do us great 
good ; they counsel us in trouble ; ihey teach us how 
to be comfortable at all times. Our friends the Qua- 
kers do more. They give us ploughs, and teach us 
how to use tliem. They tell us we are accountable 
beings. But they do not tell us we must change our 
religion. — ^We are satisfied with what " they do, and 
with what they say. 

"Brother! — For these wasons we cannot receive 
your offers. We have other thinss to do, and beg 
you to make your mind easy, without troubling us^ 

* An Indian Interpreter, and an Agent of the Society 
of Friends for improving the condition of tha UidAMNu 

. A «5K 
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lenourheadsahouldlie too much loaded, and by sal 
by burst." 

At tlie same Council, llie ftllowuig irply Was m«d» 
■to Re<l-Jackot, in hehnlf of his tribe, to the apjilic*- 
>tiDa of a Mr. Bicliordson, lo buj out their riglit la 

the reservationa lying ia itaa territory commonly calt 

ad the Holland PurchaBe. 

" Brother !— We opened our ears to the talk J^oa 
lately delivered to UB, at our qooncil-fire. In daiug; 



1 



impariant business it is best not to loll ion^ stonift. I 
but to coiiie to icin a few words. We tberelore dtalL ■ 
not repeat your talli, which is fresh in our minitKitJ 
We hHve welt conndered it, and tbe advantages anifa 
dieadvBtilages of your offers. We request your ettev^ 
tlon to our answer, which is not from the spc«ka|^ 
■lUcne, but from oil tha Sachems ailJ ChlG& lioWw 

"Iirnlherl--We know thai great men, as wellM 1 
gteal DOtions, bave dilTerenl interests and diffeicnl 
minds, and do not see the same light — but we hcfM 
our answer will be agreeable tojoa and your em^ 
ployers. 

" Brother I— Yotir applicaCioa for the piirchaae of 
our lands la to our minds v^iy extraordinary.! It.)Mii 
beea nlade ia a crooked manner. You bars not 
walked in the straight path pointed' out bj^ the et«U 
Couucil of your nation. You have do writings from 
your great Father, the President! Ia making up our 
minds we have looked bac|(, and retnenibered how' 
■^/Yoi^ers purchneed our lands iii former tJuiea. 
"Spay bought them, piece after piece,— Ibr a litde 
money paid toafewD(ieDjnoucnation,andnpt t9iJl 
our brethren, — until our plantins and hulitiiig- 
nounds have become very snwlX and if we aell 
&em, we kaow not where to spread our blankets. 

"Brother!— You tell us your einptofen bav« pur- 
chaaed ofthe Council of Ygi^er^ a ngbt n-btiy oar 
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The lands do not belong to the Yorkers ; tbey are 
ours, and were given to us by the Great Spirit. 

"Brother! — ^We think it strange that you should 
jump over the lands of our brethren in the East, to 
come to our council-fire so far oft] to get our lands. 
When we sold our lands in the East to the white peo- 
ple, we determined never to sell those we kept, 
which are as small as we can comfortably live 
on. 

"Brother! — ^You want us to travel vnth you and 
look for new lands. If we should sell our lands and 
move off into a distant country towanls the setting 
sun, .we should be looked upon in the countiy to 
which we go, as foreigners and strangers. We should 
be desf)ised by the red, as well as the white men, and 
we should soon be surrounded by the white people, 
who will there also kill oyr game, and come upon 
our lands and try to get* them from us. 

"Brother! — We are determined not to sell our 
lands, but to continue on them. We like them. They 
are fruitful, and produce us corn in abundance for the 
support of our women and children, and grass and 
herbs for our cattle. 

" Brother ! — At the treaties held for the purchase 
of our lands, the white men, with sweet voices and 
smiling faces, told us tliey loved us, and that they 
would not cheat us, but that the king's children on 
the other side of the lake would cheat us. When we 
go on the other side of the lake,; the king's children 
tell us your people will cheat us. These things puz- 
zle our heads, and we believe that the Indians must 
take care of themselves, and not trust either in your ^ 
people, or in the king's children. "^V^ 

"Brother! — At a late council we requested our 
agents to tell you that we would not sell our lands, 
and w6 think you have not spoken to our agents, or 
they would have told vou so, ami we should not have 
met you ut our council-iiro at this time. 

"Brother!— The white people buy axvd %fcVV ^^^ 
righu to our knda, aD4 i^^t eoi^Xcrsvcik \»n^ ^^s^ 
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f, paid a great price for their ri^ts. They mutt 

ive a plenty of money, to spend it in buying fiilse 

ghts to lands belonging to Indians. The Ioob of it 

/ill not hurt them, but our lauds are of fi^Bt value to 

IS, and we wish you to go back with our talk to your 

employers, and tell them and the Yorkers that they 

have no right to buy and sell false rights to our 

lands. 
** Brother! — ^We hope you clearly understand the 

ideas we have offered. This is all we have to say." 

It is not surprising that Red-Jacket should mis- 
understand, or not understand at all, the right to buy 
Indian land, which Richardson said his employeia 
had obtained of the * Council of Yorkers.' It was the 
right of preemption, in f)lain English — by which bet- 
ter read jurists than tlie Seneca have l)een i>erplexed* 
He naturally enough mistook the ^-tight ' of the State 
for a right, whereas it amounted to nothing but the 
privilege of preventing all other parties from acquir- 
ing a right. It was a prerogative— ^s against the 
ivhitesnlouc — the legal effect of which was to incapa- 
citate, not the Indians from selling, but thetnselvcs 
from buying. 

There certainly can be no mistaking the shrewd 
independent i*eflection and plausible reasoning in the 
address, however much the i)ervei"sion of such ability 
and spirit may give occasion for regret. Several of 
the arguments, too, are clearly founded in reason, as 
several of the statements ai*e fortified by truth. In 
regard to the Indians being cheated by the whites, 
particularly, the only en-or of Red-Jacket, and that a 
perfectly obvious one, was in ascribing to the whites 
at large, and conse(|uently to Christiaiiiiy, the cretlil 
which in fact b( longed to a few un|)rincipled trader 
and greedy speculatoj-s in land, who had indeed car 
rie<l their manceuvres to an aprgravated extent. 

There is good reason to b«^lieve that Red-Jacket,- 
whose military caree|[.ii is time to allude to, — ^took h 
Earliest le&scmB in the^an oi .y7«x dvifai%^<& ^S^n^^ 
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tioD, in the ranks of those Senecas who so signally 
distinguished, themselves by their ravages on the 
frontiers of New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Jerlby 
and Virginia.* The only reference, however, which 
he ever himself made to that part of his history, so 
far as we know, was latterly at Buffalo, when he was 
introduced to General Lafayette, then on his tour 
through the country. Ho reminded the latter of a 
Council at Fort Stanwix in 1784, where both were 
present, and which had been called with the view of 
negotiating a treaty with some of the Six Nations. 
"And where," asked Lafayette, "is the Young War- 
rior who so eloquently opposed the burying of the 
tomahawk ? ** ifc w before you^ answered the chief. 
" Ah !" — 'he added with a melancholy nir, and strip- 
ping off a handkerchief from his bald head, — "Time 
has tnade bad work with nje. But you, I perceive," 
— and here he narrowly reconnoitered the General's 
wig — " You. have hair enough lefl yet !"t At the 
date df this interview, seven years smce, he was at 
least sixty-five years of age, and therefore must 
have been about twenty-five at the time of the treaty. 
A few years subsequent to the negotiation referred 
to on this'occasion, Red-Jacket had an interview with 
General Washington, who gave him a silver medal, 
which he, wore ever afler wards, and is said to have 
named him * the Flower of the Forest.' But the Sene- 
cas were again hostile soon afterwards, ^nd it was only 
at the expense of an expedition which ravaged their 
territory far and wide, that this haughty people 
were at length subdued into any thing like a state of 
composure. Red -Jacket is believed to have been 
second to none of his countrymen in his opposiHipa 
to the Amorifan interest down to that period V but V 
peace was granted upon liberal terms — some com- "* 
plaints of the Indians were adjusted— :« system of 
j>rotection was devised for their benefit — and thence- 
forth, both they and he were quite friendly in most 

* App. No. VIL t Leva8wux'% * T^\a cil Ys&k^^n^^". 



fnstuicep, and {kithfUl to their engogementa 4 

BlL 1 

•Isearly at least as 1810, Red-Jackstgave inrorrm- 
tiim to the IiidioD Agent of fitterniiiB tnnde by Te- 
cumseli, the Prophet and -othei'Si to draw hie nation 
into the great western conihination ; bin the war of 
1613 had scarcely commenced, when lliey volunteer- 
ed their Ber^icea to Iheir American neighbors. For 
some time tliese wcn!reject8d,aad every uicsrlioo wu 
made to induce thcui to remuin neutral. They bore 
ifap restraint with un ill-grane, hut said nothing. At 
length, in the summer at 181*2, the English unadvis- 
edly toolt pasBes«ion of Grand laluud, in the Niagara 
river, a valuable territory of the Senecas. This was 
loo much for the pride of such men aa RcHl-Jacket 
and Fui'iiierV Brother. A council was called forth- 
with — the American Agent was aummoned to Bl- 
tend — and the orulor rose and addressed him. 



■«e«Ted,-^'*you have told us we had nothias to do 
"■'"' "' ' en you and the Britiafa. But die 

ir doors, ' Oiir proper^ ia teixeA 



ting the inforrhatioo 
> had noilii. ' ~ 

between you and the Britiafa. 
war baa come to our doors, - Oiir proper^ i_ _ 
upon by the itiitlbh and. th^r Indian friends. 
DeceBsarv fiir im, then, to take up ifaia bustDesK. ns 
mutt defend our property ; we mustdnve the'^nenqr. 
&om our soil If we ait edll on otir lattds, arid l^s 
00 means of redreea, the British, tbilowtng tbecti^ 
toms of you white people, mil hold them by oowpiMlf 
and you, if ^ou conquer Canada, will claim tbem, on 
the aarne principle^ pa couquered Jrom lft« BrUiilL' 
Brother^ — We wish to go with our wairion^ a * 
drive olT ihesQ bad people, and lake p~~~ 



Tbeefiect of this reaaoDabte decIaratiDn, and e^ 
pecially of the, manuer in which it waa n)ade,'waa, 
MMh aa might be expected. A grand oouncil of the 
Bix Nations came together, and a roanifeeto, of wbioh 
(ba AiJowingli a UunltnsAalaim,wNt&«1pHWL<bB 
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British in Canada, and signed by all the grand Coun- 
cillors of the Confederation. 

*" We, the Cbie& and Councillors of tlie Six Na- 
tions of Tndians, residinff in the State> of New- York, 
do hereby proclaim to ei\ the war-chiefs and warri- 
ors of the Six Nations, that war is declared on our 
part against the provinces of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada. 

Therefore, we do hereby command and Advise all 
the war-chie& to call forth immediately the warriors 
under them, and put them in motion to protect their 
rights and liberties, which our toethren, the Americans 
are now defending."*^ 

No speech of Redr Jacket at this memorable meet- 
ing of the tribes is preserved, but from the address of 
one of the oldest warriorB.it appears that they ex- 
pected to raise as many as three thousand fighting- 
men. But this must be an exaggeratbn. In 1817, 
there were supposed to be only sevea thousand 
Indians of all descriptions within the State of New- 
York, on a hberal estimate, and the usual . proportion 
of warrio/s would be in that case about two thousand. 
It is improbable that more than half this number were 
actually oraanized for service at any period during 
the war. — ^Those who engaged, however, cannot be 
accused of want of zeal, for altliough the Declaration 
was made quite late in 1812, we find a considerable 
body, of them taking a spirited part in an actioD near 
Fort Georee, of which an official account was given 
by General Boyd, uiider date of August 13th. The 
enemy were completely routed, and a number of 
British Indians captured by our allies. 

** Those," adds the General, ** who participated in 
this contest, particularly the Indians, conducted vrith 
great bravery and activinr. General Porter volun- 
teered in the afiair, and Major Chapin evinced his ac- 

* NUes's RegUtex, Vo\ \M . 



customed zeal and counge. Tbe regulara un^^ 
Major Cuinmings, aa far as ibey went engaged ,*coii=' 
ducted well. The priu(^^(^al chiels who lud ihe war- 
Tion ihia day, were FAnuERa-BnoTnER, Red-Jack- 
£T, Litile-BiUey, Pollard, Black-tiuako, Johnson, isil- 
ver-Meela, Capiain Halftown, MafOt Hsoty O. Boil, 
(CorD-plaiiier^ son,) and Ca|)iaio Cold, wlio was 
wouuded. la a council which wqa held with 
ihom ycBierday, they covenanted not to scalp or 
murder; and I am faapp^ 10 say ibaC tliey treated 
iJiii prisoners with hiimanily, utid committed no wan- 
ton cmeltieB on the dead. 

Of the chiefs here itlentioned, we bcllevo all were 
Senecaa, except Captoin Cold, The General re- 
peals, in Ilia next bulletin, — "■The bravery and liu- ' 
mHDily of the Indians wera equally conspicu- 
ous;" and another anlhority bhjs, — "They belinvad 
witii great gallantry and betrayed no disjiof'"' — '" 
-'-•-- - ■■ ■! JJoy- • ■ 



violate ihe realrlcl ions which Jjoyd baa inipoaed."" 
These restriclions, — it should be oliaerved in juHlice 
to Red-Jacket and his Ijruve comrade^ — had been 
pnriouBly agreed upoit at the Grarid' Council,' and 
the fbrmeT probably felt do 'humiliatiort in (lepaning 
in this particular from the usual SHVaget^ ou wbicb 
he prided himself.' We have met with no authentic 
cl>ar^ agaijin him, either of cruelty or cowardice, 
and It is ty^eli kiMwa that he tOoic part to a number 
of sharply ooncesied engagements. "^ 

AAer the conclu^on of (ieace, he resutned, with hii 
Mcuatumed energy, the superintend ance of the civil 
intereataof iheSbnecBs. The division of the tribe into 
parties, — the Christian and Ami'Christian,— was now 
completely distinct:, the former being headed by Lft- 
tle-Billej, Captain Pollard, ami .otber noted Clye&j 
and the latUr by Red-Jacketj witii youn^ Com -planter 
and several more spirited asaistanis, whose names 
are appended to the following memorial to the Gov- 
emor of New-Yofk. This was the compdntioii of 

■ H'tM«ft«cu(wi.' 
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Bed-Jacket It had been preceded by a private let- 
ter from himself to the Governor, which had probably 
produced little or no effect 

^ To tLe Chief of the Council-fire at Albany. 
•* Brother I 

" About three yean ago, our friends of the great 
council-fire at Albany, wrote down in their book that 
the priests of white people should no longer reside on 
our lands, and told tbeir officers to move them off 
whenever we complained. This was to us good 
news, and made our hearts glad. These priests had 
a long time troubled us, and made us bad friends and 
bad neighbors. After much difficulty we removed 
them from our lands ; and for a short time have been 

auiet and our minds easy. But we are now told that 
le priests have asked liberty to return ; and that our 
6*160(18 of the great council-fire are about to blotfix)m 
their book the law which they made, and leave their 
po|or red brethren once more a prey to hungry 
priests. 

^^ Brother! — ^Ijisten to what ^e say. These men 
do us no good. They deceive everv body. They 
deny the Great Spirit, which we, and our fathers be- 
fore us, have Ipoked upon as our Creator. They dis- 
turb us in our worship. They tell our children they 
must not believe like our fathers and mothers, and 
tell us many things that we do not understand and 
canoot believe. They tell us we must he like white 
people — but they are lazy and wont work, nor do 
they teach our young men to do so. The habits of 
our women are worse than they were before these 
men came amonsst us, and our young m^n drink 
more whiskey. We are willinff to be taught to read, 
and write, and work, but not by people who have 
done us so much injury. Brother! — we wish you to 
lay before the council-fire the wishes of your red 
brethren. We ask our brothers not to blot out the 
law which has made us peaceable and happv, and not 
to fbrce a strange lefigion upon us. W« fisk^s^^^•^ 
II.-*Bb 
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olone, anA, like the while people, to worship the 
Groat Siilrii as we iliiuk it best. We fIiuK ihtn l>e 
hnppy ill filling tliu litile auuuu in life whioii is lull us, 
uid i^liall go down lu our iHlbtniiti puuce.'.'* 

This unique ilocdnienl was Buberribed wjth the 
murk of Reil-JnrkelGral, and ihen followed tho«! of 
Corn- Pin nier, Green -Bituifcet, Big-Keule, Rolien Boh, 
Twenty -Canoes, senior and. jouiur, Two-Giiiib, Pish- 
Hook, Hot-Bread, liare-Kool, nod itiniiy other sinunch 
advocoles ortbestune priaci]ilt!. Il wob iirfiU'nled lo 
tiie ABgeiiiiily, but we bnvE iiul learned tbiil uiiy eBi- 
cient order wasiaken upiin iL Alioin ibeBame time, 
Red-Jucket inade an tfurneel nppeBl lo his Quiiker 
□eigbliora, — a people always belorol by (he Indians, 
— will) ihe iume deBivn. tie toUl tliem Ihat (hoM 
whiles who pretended to iiialnict niidj)reHch to fail 
people, Btulu llieir luiraes and drove on their entile, 
while such cf thtt SenecaanB they nominally con veil' 
ed tram faealheniBin to cbrieliauity, only disgraced 
tlieraselves liy puhry aitenipis lo cover iliu profligacy 
of ihe one with die hypocrisy of Ihe otliir. 

The Pagniis were generally opiKised lo thn cpssion 
of land, but foreign iiifliinnc^e, iinittd widi ihul of 
tbeir anlofponiMa at bonie, BonwtinieB proTcd too 
Hrong for them. At a treaty held with the tribe in 
1826, eighty-lwothoiiHund acres of fin» territory were 
given Lip. Red-Jacket opposed Ibemsasure in an el- 
- oquent ap|ieal lo ibe Indian fKellngs of Ins couDtrf' 
men, but the effort gained biiii but few votes. 

The spei^b whicb has perhapn added moot to hii 
reputation was a IhomugLly Pagan one, delivered not 
long previous to (be affair just mentioned lo a councl 
•t fiufiido, convened ai the tvqueM of ■ iiiiiei,atian 
from HAssacbusetla, with the view of introdueing trnJ 
lecommeiulitig himself to them in his teligioua e»- 
pacity. The MiBsionary made a speech to the In- 
dians, explaining the objects for wliich ho had MkA 

■NiUa'iRe^i.VQi.xxvm: lesa. 
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them together. . It was by po means, he. 8aid,to get 
away their lands or money. There was but one re- 
ligion, and without that they could not pro8f>er. They 
had lived all their lives in gross darkness. Finally he 
wished to hear their objections, if any could be made ; 
and the sooner, the better, uiasu'iuch as some other 
Indians whom he had visited, had resolved to reply 
to him in accoi*danca with th^ir decision. 

At the close of this address, the Senecas spent sev 
end hours in private conference, and then Red-Jacke 
came forward as speaker. 

" Friend and Brother !" — he began — " It was the will 
of the Great Spirit that we should meet together this 
day. He orders all tilings,- and he has given us a fine 
day. for our council. He has taken his garment from 
before the sun, and caused it to shine with brightness 
upon us. Our eyes are opened tJiat we see clearly. 
Our ears are unstopped that we have been able to 
hear distinctly the words you have spoken. For all 
these favors we thank the Great Spirit, and him only. 

** Brother ! — This council fire was kindled by you. 
It was at your request tliat we came together at this 
time. We have listened with attention to what you 
have said. You requested us to speak our minds 
freely. This gives us great joy, for we now consider 
that vye stand upright before you, and can speak what 
we think. All have heard your voice, and all speak to 
you as one man. Our nainds are agreed. 

" Brother ! — You say you want an answer to your 
talk l>efore you leave this place. It is right you should 
have one, as you are a great distance from home, and 
we do not wish to detain you. But we will first look 
\>ack a little, and tell you what our fathenf have told ua, 
and what we have hoard from the white people. 

" Brother ! — Listen to what we say. There was a 

lime when our forefathers owned this great island.* 

_ — 

* Meaning the Continent — a common belief and ex- 
pression amonf the Indians. 
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Their feats extended from the rising to the settiDf 
jun. The Great Spirit had made it for the use of In- 
dians. He had created the hufialo, the deer, and 
other animals for food. He made the bear and the 
beaver, and their skins served us for clothing. He 
had scattered them over the countiy, and taught us 
how to take them. He had caused the earth to pro- 
duce com for bread. All this he had done for his 
red children because he loved them. If we had any 
disputes about hunting-grounds, they were generally 
settled without the shedding of much blood. But an 
evil day came upon us. Your forefathers crossed the 
great waters, and landed on this island. Their num- 
bers were smalL They found ' friends and not ene- 
mies. They told us they had fled from their .own 
country for fear of wicked men, and come here to en- 
joy their religion. They asked for a small seat We 
took pity on them, granted their request, and they sat 
down amongst us. We gave them com and meat 
T\wy jHive us poison* in return. The white people 
had now found our country. Tidings were earned 
bui'k, and more oanio amongst us. Yet we did not 
tVar thiMn. We took them to be friends. Theycall- 
od MS brothers. We believed them, and gave them a 
larjier seat. At lenjrth their numbers had greatly in- 
creased. ■ They wantiui more land. They wanted 
our country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds 
became uneasy. Wans took place. Indians were 
liiri'd to tii;ljt aipnnst Indians, and many of our j>eo- 
ple were liesiroyed. They also brought strong li- 
(Iiiorsamonji; us. It wasstrongand powerful, and lias 
tisiain thousands. 

" Hrotlicr I — Our seats were once large, and yours 
weiv very small. You have now l)eeome a great peo- 
ple, ami we have scarcely a place left to spread our 
fWankets. You have srotour country, but are not sat- 
isfied. You want to foix^e your ivligion upon us. 

* SpirituouB liquor. 
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^ Brother ! — Continue to listen. Yon say that you 
are sent to instruct us bow to worship the Great Spir- 
it agreeably to his mind ; and if we do not take hold 
of the relidon which you wliite people teach, 'we 
shall be unhappy hereafter. You say that vou are 
right and we are lost. How do we know this to be 
true ? We unde;istand that your religion is written in 
a book. If it was intended for us as well as for you, 
why has not the Great Spirit given it to us ; end not 
only to us, but why did he not give to our forefathers 
tlje knowledge of that book, with the means of under- 
standing it rightly ? We only know what you tell us 
about it. How shall we know when to believe, be- 
ing so often deceived by the white people. 

"Brother !-^You say there is but one way to wor- 
ship and serve the Great Spirit. If there is but one 
religion, why do you white people differ so much 
about it ? Why not all agree, as you can all read the 
book ? 

"Brother! — ^We do not understand tliese things. 
We are told that your religion was given to your fore- 
fathers, and has been lianded down from father to 
son. We also have a religiqp wjbich was given to 
our forefathers, and has been banded .down to us their 
children. We worship that way. It teaches us to 
be thankful for all the favors we receive, to love each 
other, and to be united. We never quarrel about re- 
ligion.' 

" Brother !— The Great Spirit has made us all. But 
he lias made a ffreat difiereuce between his white and 
red children. He has given us a different complex- 
ion and different customs. To you he has given the 
arts; to these he has not opened our eyes. We 
know these things to be true. Since he has made so 
great a difference between us in other things, why 
may we not conclude that he has given us a different 
religion, according to our understanding ? The Great 
Spirit does right. He knows what is best for hia 
children. We are satisfied. 

Bbs 



"Brother!— Wb do not wiah to deatroy your reli- 
gton. or lake il from you. We only want to enjoy 

I " Brother ! — You »ay you huve not come to get our 

k^nd or our money, but to enlighten our niinda. I 

twill now tell you thai I have been at your meetings 

' and saw you collecting mooey from the meeting. I 

cannot tell wliat thia money was InieRded for, but 

■uppns&il was for your minister; and if wc ehould 

ooufonn to your way of thinking, perhaps you may 

want some from us. 

"Brother ! — We are told that you have been preach- 
ing to while people in ihia place. These people ars 
our neighbors. We are acqiiuintejl whh them. Vfth 
will wail a little wbilc, nnd see what effect your 
preaching liaa upon them. If we find it does theBT 
good and makes them' honest and less disposed t» 
cheat Indians, we will then consider Bgain what yotf 
have mid. 

"Broihnr! — You have now heanl oui 
your talk, nnd this is all we have 1o say 
Aa we are Boing to part, we will come and take yoiK 
bythe hdntf, and hope the Great Spirit will protect" 
you on your journey, and return you sale to yotir 

- Tb« BpMcb b^g finMiad, Red-Jtwbet and if Teral 
Mhen^ intending to suit the acfion to tfae word, eann 
fMwant IB erohuige a farewell gT^etinB tvhh dieh- 
visitor.' This boworer he dadbed, aiid the Indiaiia 
quietly withdrew! 

The civility oifibe old orator %w hi Mmewbat rio- 
galar conttaal vrkh bis obetiTracy on many other oe- 
cMiona. A young clergyn^ once made a nroBg, 
eflbn lo enlighten him, throneh the medium of an 
Indian interpreter named Jack Berry*— fcr Red-Jack- 



I 



* Jack called himielf > chief, too, tbi 
mi; wu owing mainly 
id to a hnatUng '' 



I chief, too, tbouffh his impoi^-. 
lo his apetkiiu bad Engfish, 
MM wbwa anaUsd him to ptaj 
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et spoke very fittle of the Engliah language. The re- 
auk was diaeoucagiDg. ** Brother!" — said Jack, at 
length, for the Chie^ — ^ If you white people murder- 
ed 'the Saviour,' niake it up younielvea. We had 
nothuig to do with it. If he nad come among ua we 
should have treated him better." This was gross 
heathenism, truly, hut it was not aggravated by inso- 
lence. The Ghidlain made a sincere acknowledge- 
ment of the elei^noan's kindness, and paid him some 
deserved complimenlB upon other scores. 

During the last war with England, a gallant officer 
of the .£nerican Army,* stationed on the Niagara 
fix>ntier, shewed some peculiarly gratifying attentions 
to Red-Jacket. The former being soon afterwards 
ordered to Governor's Island, the Chief came to bid 
him farewell. ** Brother," — said he, ^ I hear you are 
going to a place called Governor's Island. I hope 
you will be a Governor yourselfl I am told you 
whites conside» children a blessing. I hope you will 
have one thousand at least Above all, wherever you 
go, I hope you will never find whiskey more than two 
■hillings a quarl." 

The last of these benevolent aspuations was per- 
haps the highest possible evidence which Red-Jack- 
et could give of his good will, for we are under the 
mortifying necessity of placing this talented Chieftain 
in the same class, as relates to his personal habits, 
w^h Uncas, Logan, and Pipe. In a word, he gradu- 
ally became, in his latter days, a confirmed drunkard. 
Temptation and association proved too strong for him, 
and the pride of the Confederates made himself but 
too frequently a laughing-stock for the blackguards 
of Bufialo. 

the factotum to some advantage. Jack made himself 
first marshall at the funeral ofFarmer's-Brother. 

* Colonel Snelling. For several of the anecdotes in 
the text we are under obligations to the author of " Tales 
of the North- West*' He was present at the interview 
when Berrv acted as Interprster. 
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Unfortunately Tor liis (loliiicnl ns well hb persiitHj 
inlereMS, he unllilged his weiikliesa to Bileli an extent 
as not uiirrequenli]' Ici iiiCHpnRllole him for ilie llis- 
chBTge of his puhlic ilutiBB. TliJa ivbb nn ailvnnts^e 
which bia 0}ii>otiuiits atirewilly coiiHidereil, an rn 
itf27, they look a luvomlile opportunity^ tn dtiirive 
him of hiB civil nuik. The ilocumsuE iRsiied from 
the Seneca i:i>ii Hi;) 1- house on this nngukr oci-asiun, 
uiidardiile of Sepieniljer 15th, iatooextraorilinorj lo 
he omitted. The following la a lileTal trunahition, 
mada by an intelligent Aiueiican who was present. 

" We, the. Chiefs* of the Seneca tribe, of the Sis 
Nnliona, toy lo you, Va(ipoyawailiaw,t that you have 
along lime dinurbed our couucila; that you have 
prorured soitiG while mnn to uEtdat jioii in sanrlinfi a 
great mimher of falsa Blories to our tiuher llie Presi- 
dent of the Unlled Slue», and induced our people to 
sign those falaeiioodei at Tonnnwallta aH Chiefs of our 
trUie, when you knew ihat they were not Chit^f^ ; thai 
you have opposed ihe improvement of our nation, 
and made divisious nnd clisiurhmu'es atnonir our peo- 
ple ; that you have abused and itistilted our great fa- 
ther the President ; ift't you have not regnnled tj>» 
rules which make the Great Spirit bve us, and wfaieh' 
make his red children, do good lo each other; that 
you have a boA heart, becafjae, in a lime of great dis-' 
tress, when aurpeo^Je were atarving, you took nsid 
bid the body of a deer you had killed, when your 
sMTving brothers ahinild have shared their proportioa 
of it with you; that the last time our &<herthel^«n- 
dent was fighting against the king, acro« tbe great 
waters, you divided ua, you acted aeainst oiir &tbet 
the President and hia officers, and advised wKh thoe^ 
who were no friends ; thai yn« have always prevent- 
ed and discouraged our children from going to SL-hool, 

"Severj of them werff jw-dJMnl functionaries. 
I A TOiiation of Saguaaha, wluch is thBOithogimphr 
adopted by Qo*enior Clinta" 
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where they could learn, and abused and lied about 
our people who were willing to learn, and about thoae 
who were offering to matruct them how to worship 
the Great Bpirit in the manner Chriatiana do ; that 
you have always placed yourself before those who 
would be instructed, and have done all you could to 
prevent their goinf to schools ; that you have taken 
floods to your own use, which were received as annu- 
ities, and which belonged to orphan children and to 
old people ; that for the .hist ten years vou have often 
said the communications of our great &therto his red 
children were forgeries, naade up at .New- York by 
those who wanted to buy our lands ; that you left 
your wife, because she joined die Christians and wor- 
shipped the Great S|Mrit as they do, knowine that she 
was a. good woman ; that we have waited tor nearly 
ten years for y6u to reform, and do better; but are 
now discoura^, as you declare you never will re- 
ceive instruction from tho^ who wish .to do us good, 
as our great frther advises^ and Induce others to hold 
the same language. 

''We might say a great many other things, which 
make you An enemy to the Great Spirit, and also to 
your own brothers,— 4Mit we have said enough, and 
now renounce you as a chie^ and from this time you 
are forbid to act as such. All of our nation will 
hereafter regard you as a private man ; and we say to 
them all, that every one tvho shall do as you have 
done, if a chief, wiU, in like manner be disowned, and 
set back where he started from by his brethren.*^ 

Several of these charges, it is fidr to presunae, were 
dictated by partv spirit, and those who subscribed the 
deposition cared but littie about proving them, could 
they but prostrate their great antagonist Tbe signa- 
tures are twenty-six, and most of them are well- 
known Anti-Painns ; though with Young-King, Pol- 
lard« and Littio-Billey, who led the subscription, we 

^ Bailklo flm^posvaxii. 
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neigh Ikj... 



bIbd find tlin nnmee of Tvventf-Canoe^ I>oxla[en, 
Twu-Guu^ Bnj'el'uiit, uuil some oLher pBttizstis of [lie 
falloii anuor in IlIh iR-iier ilriys. 

Bu[ Rad-jHcket was not yet preparcil to iubmii 
potiBully lo his dtgroilBticin, ps|i«clally wl>pn he knew 
no WbJI the iruB motives of iljosa who effected it. 
Nor WBS he by atiy iLieHii* bo niiich untier the coh- 
[rol of Ills Ij8il hubits as not to feel occasion nlly, pt-r- 
hm illy, both the RODSciouEiieBS of tiia power 

I ..nF^ui'i. "Iteluill not be Bait! of 

fith llje'gleani of « fiery 
be siud thui Suguueha 
It I in ilishoiior. Am I 
su (■>' my eiieinlea? Am I 
"""i he roased himself lo 
3 Ills were made 10 the 

, lew too well tlie hopc- 

iBi^DeBs oi t;uiiiiiied to his own, — niid 

only a iiin..., mI sUicu bin depn«ititiTl, when 

a Gi-imii Oh, „. „„- chiefs of the Six NrttionB us- 

Benibled together at the upper couDcil-boufe c^ tha 
Seneqn-viliBge reservation. ■ \ 

The docunieat of die Christian party wu MMdiand 
then Half-Town roHe,and, in bebalfott.the Cutliunii-. 
Kus (Seneca) Indians, said tfaere was but pne voke in 
his nation, and ihu was of geoenU iDdignnrioti al ths 
contumely oast on so crau « man as Red^alsfcet 
Several oth«r cbiefi addrtfewd the council to iba 
■anae effect, Tba condemned orator riise slowly, ■• 
if grieVed and humiliated, but yet with his anient 
ur of command. - ' 

"MyBrotben!" — be nid,Bflera aoleiUD paaaej-.- 
Vou have ihisday been correctly informed of aD'at- 
tein(» to make me «i doWu end throvrofC the an- 
ihonty of a chief, by twenty-Mi: roteguided cbiefe pf 
lay nation. You have beard the Btatements of biy - 
■SMtciatea in' council, and their explanations of th« 
EmliHb charzM brought against me. I have taken 
die legal and proper way lo meet these cbarges. It 
k the ooly way in -whwili \1i#!^ twniR* them 
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Charges which I despise, and which nothing would 
' induce me to notice hut tiie concern which many re- 
spected Chiefs of ray nation feel in the character of 
their aged comrade. Were it otherwise, I should not 
be before you. I would fold my arms, and sit quiet- 
ly under these ridicuious slanders. 

** The Christian party have not even proceeded le- 
^ly, according to our usages, to put me down. Ah ! 
It grieves my heart, when I look around me and see 
.the situation of my people, — ^in old times uniteil and 
powerful, now divided and feeble. I feel sornr for 
my nation. When I am gone to the other world, — 
when the Great Spirit calls me away, — who among 
my people can take my place ? Many years have I 
guided the nation." 

Here he introduced some artful observations on the 
origin of the attack made upon him. He then alluded 
to (he course taken by tlie Christians, as ruinous and 
disgraceful,' ^specially iu their abandonment of the 
religion of their fathers^ and their sacrifices, for paltry 
considerations, of the lands given them by the Great 
Spirit. A» for the ^ Black-Coais^ Mr. Calhoun had 
told him at . Washington, four years before, that the 
Indians must treat with them^ as they thought prop- 
er; the Government would not interfere. ^1 will 
not consent," — he concluded, sagaciously identifying 
his disffrace with his opposition to the Christians, — 
** Itwillnot consent si lendy to be trampled under foot. 
As long as I can raise my voice, I will oppose such 
measures. ' As long as I can stand in my moccasins, 
I will do all that I can for my nation.'? It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the result of the conference 
was the triumphant restoration of the Orator to his 
fonner rank. 

Red-Jacket visited the Atlantic cities repeated^ 
and for the last time, as late as the spring of 18Sd 
He was, on these occasions, and especiaUy on the lat- 
ter, the object of *no littie curiosity and attention.* 

• Of more indeed than he ww ^io\m^\i w<^^. ^'^ 



Be eDjoyed both, and woa particulBrly ctntal to d» 
mean bimsetrin a manner suiled to inc diiiiity of hi> 
nnk and repiitatiou. His poetical frienJ does faint ' 
but justice in thus alluding to bis Washington medal, 
his tbrest coMuine, and the Gne csiriage which Um 
Cbieftain still gallantly sustained. 

I Thy gub — thougb Austfia'a baaam-Btu vould fiijhlen 

That niedsl pale, u diamanda, the dark mina, 
I And Gearee Lhis Fourtli nora, in tbo duaca ftt BnBhtoB, 
& A mice buconung evfoing dnra than thine : 

J Tet 'tia a braTe one, acoming wind and weathci, ^ 

■ And Gtti>d fur th; cauch oa Geld and aood, - • ■ 

■ Aa Rob Eto;'« Urtuu tbi the highland beathar, H 

■ Oi to!tit green for EagUod'a Kobia HiMd. ■ 

■ I» strength a monarch'a merit ?— like a. whaler's — ■ 

y Thou ait aa tall, as siaewv, and as atroDg ■ 

Ai earth's firat kinga— the Argo'e gatlant uilon — H 

Heroes in hiatorj, and goda In aong. ■ 

Those etrictly personal attractions which motf boC^^ 
■erved his forensic eucceat, ore not milairly delinaft- 
ted by the sai)ie elegant ol>3erver. And this is not tba 
only civilized authority to the same effect, for one of 
the most ditntuguisheil public men of the State in 
which the Chieftain reflded, was wont to say that Ibe 
latter reiuiuded him strongly of the celebrated orator 
of Roanoke, in ht» best estate, and that they two were 

BMi the Eillowinf adrerlueineat in the BoMon pft> 



_._ , Mi^tba Buperinlendaht to . ._ 

Haw-EnoLUtn Hosidm, ttaia sTening, March 31, in W 
ftall Indnn emfme, aUuided bj Obtain Jahamon, hi 
intoipratar, l^ iriiom tbose irltD wish it sin be intmte 
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the only oratOFB of nature he had ever heard ormmk 
•* Who will believe ?" — asks the poet — 

^^that, with a niiile whofe bletiing 
Would, like the patriarch's, sooth a dying hour ; 
With voice as low, as gentle^ and caressing, 
As e'er won maiden s lip m moonlight Cower ; 

With look, like patient Job's, eschewing evil ; 

With motions, graceful as a bird's in air ; 
Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 

That e'er clenched finders in a captive's hair ! 

That in thy veins there springs a poison fountaini 
Deadlier than that which bathes the Uj^as tree ; 

And in thy wrath a nursing cat o'mountam 
Is calm as her babe's sleep, compared with thee ? 

And underneath that face, like stunmer's ocean's-^ 
Its lip as moveless, and its cheek as clear,— 

Bltunbers-a whirlwind of the heart's «Dou)tion0, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow — all, save fear^ 

liove — ^for thy land, as if she were th^ daughter; 

Her pipes in peace, her tomahawk in wars } 
Hatredr— of missionaries and cold water > 

Pride— in thy rifle-trophies and thy scars } 

Hope — ^that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
nemembered and revenged, when thou art gone ; 

Sorrow — that none are left thee to inherit 
Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throne. 

In the last of these stanzas is an allu8U« to themel-' 
ancholy domestic circumstances of the subject of 
them. He had been the father Of thirteen children, 
during his lifetime, and had buried them alL 

Red-Jacket is said to have imderBtood Enj^lish 
quite well, although he would never convene m it. 
We have oflen heard it from a gentleman weH ac- 
quainted with him, that he once met him hastex&u^ 
out of BufiSilo when all the nei^ViboxvKi^ ^^^xdsct) 
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eagerly rushing in lo wimws the e; __ 

culprits; and &at the Chieftsin recognized him, ana' 
mode him understand by irigns, itjHC be was hurrying 
away fromtlie honid aptctacla which so many thou- 
aanda had ahi^ady esseinhlcd to enjoy. LevoBSeur 
Btates, that, in his conterence wlili LeI'ayelte, he evi- 
dently comprehended every thing uttered iti his pres- 
ence, while he would apeak only Indian ; and thai his 
former high opinioo of Ihe General seemed to be 
much increased by n few chance-medley Seneca 
words, which the latter had tbe good fortune to re- 
member, and the courleey to repeat. Wa also hare 
been informed that, many years sinee, when the noto- 
rious Jemima Wilkiusoti compassed the country in 
tbe business of making proselytes to hor doctrines, 
she invited some of tbe Senecas to a conference. 
Red-Jockct attended, and listened patiently to (he 
end of a long uddrecB. Most of it he probably un- 
derstood, hut instead of replying to the argument in 
deiail, he laid the axe ai iho root of her Btithority. 
Having risen very gravely, and spoken a few words 
in Seneca, he observed his adversary to enquire what 
be was talking about? "Ha!" — he exclaimed, with 
an arch look, — " She inspired, — she Jesus Chiist, — 
and not know Auburn?" The solidity of her preten- 
sions was at once decided in the minde of at least the 
heathen part of her audience. 

At the date of his last-tnentioned visit to the Atlan- 
tic cities, the Chieftain was more than seventy years 
of age, and though then habitually temperate, excess 
had already hastened the work of time. He died in 
January, 1830, at the Seneca village, near Buffalo, 
where his funeral took place on the 21bi of the month. 
It was attended tty all parlies of his own tribe, and 
by many Americana, drawn together by a curioaty to 
witness the obsequies. His body was removed from 
hia c^in into the mission-house, where religious ser- 
vices were performed. In these the Pagans took but 
little interest. Wrapped in profound and solemn 
thought, they howevei ^wa«ivu3 aivwaRAi 'Cb^t u,nnt- 
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nation. Soipe of them then arose, and successively 
addressed their countrymen in their own langua^. 
They fecounted the exploits and the virtues of him 
whose remains they were now about to bear to his 
last home. They remembered his own prophetic ap- 
peal — ^*' Who shall take my place among ray people ?" 
They thought of the ancient glory of their nation, 
and they looked around them on its miserable rem- 
nant. The impression was irresistible. Tears trick- 
led down the cheeks of the grave comrades of the 
dead. 

Well might they we^ ! He that lay before them 
was indeed the ' Last of the Senecas.' The strong 
warrior's ann was mouldering into dust, and the 
eye of the orator was cold and motionless forever. 



NO. I. 

OircAB. — The aulhor is indsbted tc 
(he Hiitorical Society of MaBsschusotU for an opporta- 
nity to eiamine a vBluabl^ document recently forwarded 
to tbem by Mr. WlUiajoa, of LebiuioQ, Connecticut, and 
oriffinally, ws believe, apart of the Trumbuil collection. 



:, which purports to haTS 
- ■ C&eftain' " " 

, . . daughter 

of that Sachem (from whom he aAerwardareTottad,) about 



' made by Uncas' himself, that Cnieilain was whol- 
thercyal blood of the Pequota. TiiOBiHwa! 
lelorSiuAcna, and Uncas nuuried the daug 



ocara before the Pequol War, The Peijuot 
' Moheags,' as they are here called, jointly agreed to 
thia match in a grand Indian Council, for the purpose 
of keeping theii land entire. " Upon IhU hit rigit to 
(As P«fiu)l CountTy iDos good and ttn^ettumaiU." * * 
" Quinebause [New-Haven] Indians and Nipmugs [in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts] not allowed to mar- 

S' in the Royal Blood, — Agreed to keep the Royal 
lood within the BeaJm of y Mohegan and Pequots." 

In this genealogy, which is regularly derived, as ac- 
curately as possible, from remote ancestors on both sides, 
Uncaa himself is styled the Sachem of Mohegan, and 
Mohegan is said to hare been the Sepulchre oi Burial- 
Flace of both the Pequot and Mohegan Sachems. 

The father of Tatobam was the Sachem Wopegwodt. 
The father of Uncas was Oweneco; kia father, W<n>e- 
qoond, a Pequot Sachem. His mother and grandmotAer 
were both named Mukkunnmp ; and the latter was 
daughter of Weroum, a great JfarragaTattt Sachem, and 
of a Squaw of the royal Fequot Blood named Kis- 
fchecAoowatmakoQck. One of his great-nandfiithers, 
iVueJ^quunldowftaa, ww CbMf-^witw^ iA\lw'C«t^!uM- 
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and one of his great-grandmothers, Au-comp-pa-hang- 
stig-ga-muck/' (as nearly as we are able to decipher it,) 
was '* a Great Queen, and lived at Moheage." 

The ton of Uncas, (mentioned in the text,) was Owen- 
eco. Several of his other descendants who inherit- 
ed the Sachemdom were named Ben Uncas, — one of 
them Mejor Ben. The last of the Sachems (also men- 
tioned in the text,) was Isaiah, — a grandson of Oweneco 
or Oneco. (He was a pupil in Dr. Wheelock's Charity 
School, — " a fat fellow, of dull intellectual parts." — 
Mass. His. Coll.) 

The document before us gives an account of the ces- 
sion of the Pequot Country from Uncas by deed, dated 
Sept. 28, 1740. The following remarkable passage 
ought not to be omitted, as it addS new confirmation to 
the estimate of the Sachem's character which the au- 
thor has given in the text. ^ 

" Afterwards sufficient planting ground was provided 
for him, being friendly to the English, though only to 
serve his ovm purposes,* 



NO. U 



Corresponienjce between General Watitb and Major 

Campbell. 

(I) 

MiAMis River, Aug. 21, 1794. 

Sir, 

An army of the United States of America, said to be 
under your command, having taken post on the banks of 
the Miamis, for upwards of the last twenty-four hours, 
almost within the reach of the guns of this fort, being a 
post belonging to Hii Majesty the Eling of Great Britain, 
occupied by His Majesty s troops, ana which I have the 
honor to command, it becomes me to inform myself, as 
speedily as possible, in what light I am to view your 
making such near approaches to this garrison. 
^^ Cos 



900 Ammnt. 

I hsTe no hsBiUtion on my part to my that I Imow of 
no war existing between Great Britain and America 
I have the honor Id bs, Six. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
Major 34ttt Reg'l. comtuanding & British post on 
tbe banha of (he Miunia. 
T^ Mijor Ooneral Wajne, &,<:. &c. . 



2J«t August, 17SM. j 
Sir, 

I h«T8 received jour letter of thia date, requiring ftom 
nw tbe molivea which hB7« moved the army undsr my 
cominand to the position th'e; at present occupy, &i with- 
in tba Bicknowleoged juriadiction of the United States of 
Ameriea. 

Without gueaUooing tbe authority, or tbe proprietj, 
air, of jour interrogatory, I thinli I may, irtthout breach 
of decorum, obaerre M you, that were you intitled to an 
«nswpr, the most fiill and nalisfactory one waa announc- 
ed to you from the muzzles of my amall arms yesterday 
morning in the action against hordea of eavages in the 
vicinity of your poat, wBic-h terminated gloriously to llie 

. : >....i.j-. .._.■_.., J until the Indians, 

"gnns 
dtha 

prog^eas of the victorious army under my command ; aa 
M Boch post was aitablished at the commencement of 
the pceaeat war between the Indiana and the United 
States. 

I have the honor to be, air, &c. 
(Signed) ANTHONY WATNE, 

Mqor General toA Commander in Chief of tbe 
Federal army. 
To Mi^or Wm. Campbell, Jus. 

(m) 

Fort Muhu, Aug. S3, 1791. 
Sin, 

AlthonghyoQlleUAiof -leaterday'adatafiillj lutki^- 
>M OM to UtV Hi ol bomWi^ aq^xoak. &» «xgK| «£ ttM 
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fTnited States of America in this neighborhood ander 
your command, yet, still anxious to prevent that dread- 
ful decision, whicn perhaps is not intended to be appeal- 
ed to by either of our countries, I have forborne for 
these tWo days past to resent those insults which you 
have offered to the British flag flying at this fort, by ap- 
proachingr it within pistol-shot of my works, not only 
singly, but in numbers, with arms in their hands. 

Neither is it my wish to wa^e war with individuals. 
But should you afte^ this continue to approach my post 
in the threatening manner you are at this moment aoing, 
my indi^ensable duty to my King and Country, and the 
honor or my professioiu will oblige me to have recourse 
to those measures which thousands of either nation may 
hereafter have cause to regret, and which I solemnly 
appeal to God I have used my utmost endeavors to ar- 
rest. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 

fSigned) WM. CAMPBELL. 

To Major General Wayne, &^ 

[No other notice was taken of this letter than what is 
expressed in the following letter. The fort and works 
were however reconnoitered in evenr direction, at some 
points possibly within pistol-shot. U was found to be a 
re^ruhur, strong work, tne front covered by a wide river, 
with four guns mounted in that face, llie r^«r, which 
was the most susceptible of approach, had two regular 
bastions . furnished with eig[ht pieces of artillery, the 
whole surrounded with a wide deep ditch. From the 
bottom >of the ditch to the top of the parapet was about 
twenty feet perpendicular. The works were also sur- 
rounded by an abbatis, and furnished with m strong gar- 
rison.] 

(IV) 

Sir, 

In your letter of the 21st Inst, you declare, " I have 
no hesitation on my part to say that I know of no war 
existing between Great Britain and America." 

I, on my part, declare the same ; and the only cause 
I have to entertain a contrary idea at present ia^ the K<mi- 
tile act you are now in comnuB».oii. oi,-— 'OcaX.S»^x%rko^ 



► 
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titiDg post fat viitMa the well-known ani] acknowledged 
limita of Ihe UoitaJ Slates, and erecting a fi>rtificiIkiD in 
diB heart of the MttlemenlE of the Indian tribes now at wu 
with the United Slalee. 

This, sir, appears to be on act of the highest a^resmon, 
and destructive to the peace and interest of the Union. 
Beiice> it becomes mj dut; te ileiiie, and I do hereby de- 
aie and demand, in the name of the FresidenL of tho United 
States, that you immedislely deiUt from any further act of 
hoettiit; o[ aggression, bj forbearing lu forti^, and by 
withdrawing the troops, artillery, and stores under your 
orders and ihrection, forthwith, and removing to the nearest 
post occupied by Hie Britsunic Majesty's troops at the peace 
of 1783 — and which jou will be permitted to do unmoleiled 
by the troops under ray conunand. 

I HOi with very great respect, dtc. 

(Signed) AMTHONY WAYNE. 

'a M^M WiUiam Campbell, Aw. ■ 

,-^-) I 

FoiiT MuMu, 2SdAug. 1794. 

I hsTB this UKMisnt the hoooar to acknowledge the re 
capt of your letter of this date. In answer to which I ban 
«nly to say, that being placed here in the command of a 
Briliab post, and actin^in a military capacity only, I cannot 
•nter inni any discossion either on the right or impropriety 
of my occQ[^ing my present position. Those are matters 
that I conceiTe will be best left to the ambassador! of otir 
diflerent nations. 

Having said this mnch, permit me to inform you, that I 
eaitainly will not abandon thia post at the Bommons of any 
power whatever, until I receive erderi from those I have 
the honour to serve under, or the fortune of wu should 

I must still adhere, sir, to the purport of my letter this 
moniingi to de^re that your army, or individuals belonging 
to [t, wUl not approach within reach of my cannon without 
expecting the consequences attending it. 

Although I have said in Ihe fbimer part of my letter 
that my situation here is totally military, yet let me add, 
jfr, that I am much deemed if His H^jes^ the King 
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of Great Britain had not a post on this rivor at and prior 
to the period you mention. 
1 haye the nonor to be, dxs. 
(S%ned) WM. CAMPBELL. 

Major of the 24th Regiment, commanding at Fort 
Miamis. 
To Major Qeneral Wayne, &o. 

[The cmly notice taken of this letter was in immedi- 
ately setting fire t^and destroying every, thing wiUiin 
▼iew of the Tort, and «Ten under the muzzles of the guns.] 

Boston ChromeU, October 13, 1774. 



NO. m. 



CoRl^PLANTER*s Letter to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, dated <' Alleghany river, 2d mo. 2d, 1822," and 
probably written by his interpreter. From Buchanan's 
Sketches. 

" I feel it my duty to send a speech to the governor of 
Pennsylvania at this time, and inform him the place 
where I was from — which was Conewaugus, on th^ 
Genesee river. 

*' When I was a child, I played with the butterfly, the 
grasshopper and the frogs. As I srew up, I began 
to pay some attention and play with Uie Indian bovs in 
the neighborhood, and they took notice of my skin being 
a different color from theirs, and spoke about it. I en- 
auired of my moUier the cause, and she told me that my 
rather was a residenter in Albany. I eat still my vict- 
als out of a bark dish — I grew up to be a young man, 
and married me a wife, but 1 had no kettle or gun. I 
then knew where my father lived, and went to see him, 
and found he was a white man, and spoke the English 
language. He gave me victuals while I was at his house, 
but when I started to return home, he gave me no pro- 
vision to eat on the way. He gave me neither kettle 
nor gun, neither did he ^11 me that the United States 
were about to rebel against the government of Eng- 
land. 

" I will now tell y6u, brothers )^\i<c> «t^ va. tKi»ssoL^ 
the kgiaUivae of Pennaylvani*., \b»XVSaft ^^ttft^'^^^K^^o*^ 



"1 

li and tiU^ 

I America ' 

■in, at Uiit 

piactice of 

lin requen- 

.th Uieuiin the conflict UBiD8tthL>AiQer- 

lised the Indisaa loiiJ and liquor. I, my- 

d Id JDinips in tlie canflict, aalhad nnlli- 



e thit I have been nicked ; a 



\ 



...... . ■ Lhat num; of thi 

drinkiilg andgettina intoxicated, 
to joiu with ■ 

■elf, was opposed I 

ing to do with ib<i difiiculty that eilslod between 
the two paiUea. 1 Iiaro now informed you how 
it happened that the Indians took a put in the Kevolu- 
tion,auJ will relate to yon BoinBtcircumglancea Uiat oc- 
curred aller the close of the VDr. Gen. Putnam, who 
was Iben at PhiladelpliJa, told me there was to be a coun- 
cil at fort Stanwii, andlhe Indiana tequested roe to at- 
Idnd on behalf of the Bil »aUona, which 1 did, and 
there met with three cammissioaerB, who bad been ap- 
poinlad to hold the council. They told me they would 
urarm me of the cause sf the reiolution, whicb 1 re- 
quested them to do miji&tely. They Ibeaiud that it bad 
originated on aeoouot of the heavy taxtt that had been 
impnaed upon them by the British government, which 
had been for fifty years increasing opon them ; that the 
' " - - -1 ", andrefuaedtopay, 

ad likewise a dilE- 
tea^ which thCT wished 
le of thecauses (hat many 
people'had lost their lives. And the British govera- 
menl now being adronted, the war commenced, and the 
cannons began to roar in our country. General Putnam 
then told me at the council at fort Stanwii, that by the 
late war tlie Americans had gained two objects : they 
had established themselves an independent nation, and 
had obtained some laod from Great Britain to live upon, 
the divirion line of which can through the lak^a. I 
then epoke, and said that 1 wanted some land for the In- 
■■ ■ '■ ■ " eral Putnam said that it should 



&" 



le granted, and I should !iave land in the stale of Sew 
loA, for the ladians. Gen. Pulnam then encourased 
ae to use my endeavors to pacify the Indians gene lafly ; 
jid as he considered it an arduous task to perform, 
viehed to know what 1 wanted to pay therefor ? 1 re- 
. .. him, that I would use my endeavors to do ta 
bad requested villi t!^ \n£\ua, ui& 1<a ^i ^bwMft 
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I Would take land. I told him not to pay me money of 
dty ^ods, but land. And for having attended thereto I 
receive^ the tract of land on which I now live, which 
was presented to me by governor Mifflin. I told general 
Putnam, that I wished me Indians to have the exclusive 
privilege of the deer and wild game, which he assented 
to. 

** The treaty that was made at the aforementioned 
council has been broken by some of the white people 
which I now intend acquainting the governor with 
Some white people are not willing that Indians should 
hunt any more, whilst others are satisfied therewith , 
and those white people who reside near our reserva- 
tion, tell us that the woods are theirs, and they have ob- 
tained them from the governor. The treaty has been 
also broken by the white people using their endeavors 
to destroy all the wolves, which was not spoken about 
in the council at fort Stanwix, by General r utnam, but 
has originated lately. 

** It has been broken again, which is of recent origin. 
White people wish to get credit from Indians, and do 
not pay them honestly, according to their agreement. 

In another respect it has also been broken oy white 
people, who reside near my dwelling ; for when I plant 
melons and vines in my field, they take them as their 
own. It has been broken again by white people using 
their endeavors to obtain our pine trees from us. We 
have very few pine trees on our land, in the state of 
New YorK ; and white people and Indians oflen get in- 
to dispute respecting them. There is also a great quan- 
tity of whiskey brought near our reservation by white 
people, and the Indians obtain it and become drunken. 

" Another circumstance has taken place which is very 
trying to me. and I wish the interference of the Govern- 
or. The wnite people who live at Warren, called upon 
me sometime ago, to pay taxes for my land, which I 
objected to, as I had never been called upon for that pur- 
pose before ; and having refused to pay, the white peo- 
f>le became irritated, called upon me frequently, and at 
ength brought four guns with them and seized our cat- 
tle. I still refused to pay, and was not willing to let 
the cattle go. Afler a long dispute, they returned 
home and X understood the militia vraa otdswiftL wiX. Na 
enforce the collection of tb© tax. l^weuV. \» ^«:vstv^ 



tt4> ^ >^"^ ^B impenctiiig difficaltj, wu obligsd I 
Ipre mj nole for Ihe tax, the aroonnt of which ww Tin 
Ur-lhcee dollore uni seventy-niue cents. It is mjdeiuafl 
Hal the governor will exempt mo fiom payiiif iZsM tg I 
Bj Isnd to whito peapls ; uid nlsa cause tli&t thsnlaatM I 
1 va now obliged to |Miy, may be reEWded tr>:iaft| ai % fl 
un vecy pocu. The guvemoi is the pecaon who atteDd*- / 
If lo the aituatian of the people, and 1 wish him to Bend ■ | 
psnon to Alleghany, timt 1 may inform Lim of tho pal», 1 
tioulars of our situatioD, and be be au thoriwd to iaatraek I 
the whito people in what manner la condo 
■eliee towards tlie Indiajia. 

"The governor hwloldueUut when any difficulty | 
Bioee between the Indiana and white people, he 
attend to having them removed. We are now i 
iDg aituation, and I wiah the governor to send B petsiu^ J 
■uthoriaed to attend thereto, lite foie pari of the t — 

I «ainiaer, about the time that graaa has grown big ai* 

■ fat paatnre. 

^ " The mvemor formerly requested me to payattas- J 
lion to the Indiana, and take care of them. We 
now arrived at a situation that I believe Indiiuis can 
exist, unless the governor ahould comply with mj i 
quest, and send a peraon authorised to treat between n* i 
and the while people, the approaching summer. 1 hav* 

DOW no more to apeak." 



NO. IV. 

CoitN-pLAirrtii's Spxich at the Conrt-HouM at War- 
len, (N. T.) June 4th, 1822, after an eiplanatjon, by two 
state Contmiauonetm, of a law eioneniting him from th> 
payment of certain taxes. From the Venango Herald. 

« Brothers !— TaMerday was appointed for us all t« 
meet here. Tiie talk which the Governor aent us piea» 
ed us very much. I think that the Great Spiritisverj 
much pleased that the white people hare been inducM 
■o to assist the Indians as they hare done, and that b 
is plsaaed also to see the great men of this State and a 
the United Slatei tofiiandtjtniu. We are nneh pUtt 
I ad witli wJtat )im iMen dam. 
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*< The Great Spirit first made the world, and next tlw 
fljing aaimals, and (bond all thinga good and proBper* 
DOS. He is immortal and everlasting. After finiwhiwg 
the flyinv animals, he came down on earth and there 
stood. Then he made different kinds of trees, and weeds 
of all sorts, and people of tyenr kind. He made ^e 
spring and other seasons, and the weather suitable fot 

£lantmg» These he did make. But stills, to maJie whis* 
ey to be given to Indians, he did not make. The 
Great Spirit bids me tell the white people not to ffivd 
Indians this kind of liquor. When the Great Spirit liad 
made the earth and its animals, he went into me great 
lakes, where he breathed as easily as any where else, 
and then made all the di&rent lidnds of fish. The 
Great Spirit looked back on all that he had made* 
The difi^rent kinds he made to be separate, and not to 
mix with and disturb each other. But the white peo* 
pie have broken his command by mixing their color 
with the Indians. The Indians have done better by not 
doing so. — ^The Great Spirit wishes that all wars and 
fightmgs should oease. 

** He next told us that there were three things for peo* 
pie to attend to. First, we ought to take care or our 
wives and ehUdren. Secondly, the white people ought 
to attend to their farms and cattle. Thirdly, the Great 
Spirit has given the bears and deers to the Indians. He 
is the cause of all things that exist, and it is very wiok* 
ed to go against his wfll. The Great Spirit wishes pe 
to inform the people that they should quit drinking iu'^ 
toxicating drink, as being the cause of diseases and 
death.^He told us not to sell any more of our lands, for 
he never sold lands to any one. Some of us now keep 
the seventh day ; but I wish to quit it, for the Great 
Spirit made it tot others, but not for the Indians, who 
ought every day to attend to their business* He has or- 
dered me to quit drinking any intoxicating drink) and 
not to lust after women but my own. and mformed me 
that by doing so I should live the longer^ He made 
known to me that it is very wicked to teu lies. Let no 
one suppose this I have said now is not true. 

** I have now to thank the Governor for what he has 
done. I have informed him what the Great Spirit has 
ordered me to cease firom, and I wish the Governor tA 
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scrrice during tde late war. Soma years ago he viailed 
England, oniTuDder the patronaee oi' the Duke of North- 
umberland, wsa introdaced to the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Teignmouth, and other influenlial penonttges, and 
ftoro hia petaliar urbaniti of oinnnera and highly cultiva- 
ted acnuirBraenla, speedily became known and esteem- 
ed. Hii eiertionB, upon that occaaion, in vindicating 
the humanity of his father's oharaEter from the unjust 
upenioni CBit upon it bj the author of " Gertrude of 
WjominBi" were acknowledged bj the aecom)iIiBhed 
poet, and the next edition of mil work recliGad the er- 
ror Mr. Campbell had acknowledged. As a gentleman 
of strict honor and niorality, Mr. Brandt has left but 
Jew equals: and as head-cnief and superintendant of 
llie Si:t Nations, bis loss will be seriouslyfelt by the nu- 
merous tribes to whose civilizatloii and moral improTe- 
ment he had devoted bis time and talents.— Kii^glDn, (/. 
C. Ckrotudt. 



"Brother !— The aacfaems and chief vranion of the 

Seneca nation of Indians, understandiiif you are the per- 
son appointed by the great council <A jaai nation b> 
manage and conduct the aSaira of the seieral nalloni of 
Indians with whom you ate at peace and oa temu of 
friendship, come a\ u^ ^iooe, bb children to a fiitbei, to 
Jay before youUie UQub\B'4i'iii'^^'nQ^w>i&tiuci'stiimtds 
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** Brother ! — We do not think best to multiply words. 
We will therefore tell you what our complaint is. 

« Brother ! — Listen to what we say. Some years since 
we held a treaty at Big-tree, near the Genesee river. 
This treaty was called by our great father, the President 
of the United States. He sent an agent, Colonel Wads- 
worth, to attend this treaty, for the purpose of advising 
us in the business, and seeing that we had justice done 
us. At this treaty we sold to Robert Morris the greatest 
part of our countrv. The sum he gave us was one hun- 
dred thousand dollan. 

" Brother ! — ^The Commissioner who was appointed 
on your part, advised us to place this money in toe hands 
of our ffreat father, the President of the United States. 
He told us our father loved his red children, and would 
take care of our money, and plant it in a field where it 
would bear seed forever, as long as trees grow or waters 
run. Our money has heretofore been of great service to 
us. It has helped us to support our old people, and our 
women and children. But we are told the field where 
our money was planted is become barren. 

" Brother ! — We do not understand your way of doing 
business. This thing is heavy on our minds. We 
mean to hold our white brethren of the United States by 
the hand. But this weight lies heavy. We hope you 
will remove it. 

" Brother ! — We have heard of the bad conduct of our 
brothers towards the setting sun. We are sorry for 
what they have done. But you must not blame us. 
We have had no hand in this bad business. They have 
had bad people among them. It is your enemies have 
done this. 

" We have persuaded our agent to take this talk to 
your great council. He knows our situations, and will 
speak our minds. 

Farmer's-Brother,his mark X Wheel-Barrow,hi8 markX 

Ijiiilo DiUy do X Jack Berry ^' 

Young King do X Twenty Canoes 

Pollard do X Big Kettle 

Chief Warrior do X Hsdf-Town 

Two Guns do X Keyandeande 

John Sky do X Captain Cold 

Parrot-I^se do X Esq. Blinkey 

John Pierce do X Cwp^^Oi i^Jtaafti^ ^^ 

Strong do X 



do 


X 


do 


X 


do 


X 


do 


X 


do 


X 


do 


X 


do 


X 



N. B, Tbo foregoing speecb vnu delivered in C 
cil by Fiinner'B-Brolher, si Bufiilo Creek, Deceuiliet lit, 
J811, and eulacribad in my ptasenoe, by tha Chwft 

^ ^ (%ned"* ""'**^ ERASTUS GRANGER." 



I 



Iitracted from the AniEricaa Romembranoer (an ioi- 

Ctid and autheolic collcctioa of fscts, pablieiied in 
idoa during Ilia Revolulionary War) for its 
year 1789, vol. 14, p. 185. I 

BoBioR, Much 13. 
EUract of a letter from Captain Gerriah, of At Ktu- , 
England Militia, dated Mhany, March 7. 
" The peltry tiken in Ihe eipedition, will, you sea, 
•nuonl lo a good deal of moDGy. The posBeeEion of thii ' 
booty at GrsI gave na pleoaiue ; but we were struck with ' 
Iionoi to find among the paekageB, eight large ones con- 
twniag aoalpaof our Mnfortuonte country folka, taken in 
the three laat veaia by the Seneca Indians from the in. 
htthitanlB of the frontiers of New- York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virpnia, and sent by them aa a pres- 
ent to Colonel Haldimand, Governor of Canada, in or- 
der to be by him tranemittod to England. They were 
HComiNmied bj the faQowisg oariona letter to that gen- 



" Tioga, Jmnurg 3d, 1787. 
May it pleue your Excellency, 
« At the request of the Senoos Chieft, I herewith aand 

.J your Eioellency, nnderthe care of Jan *" ■ ■ -- 

y*oka»B of scalps, cured, diwd, ImnDel 



ir Excellency, nnderthe care of James Hoy d, 

, gBB of scalps, cured, iltwd, Imnii-." — -■ — 

with tQI the triumphal marks, of which 
the Invoice and explanation- 
No. 1. Containing forty-three scalps of Coogr*M col- 
iiers, killed in different skirmiihes. These an stretch- 



mieBHoyd,ei2ht 



n IheirhoDnH', t^'^nn^^no.VK&'it^-Msi^^cis 
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painted brown and msirked with a hoe — a black circle all 
joiind, to denote their bein^ surprised in the night — and 
a black hatchet in the middle, signifying their being 
lulled with that weapon. 

No. 2. Containing ninety-eight of fanners, killed in 
their houses, hoops red — figure of a hoe, to mark their 
profession — great white circle and sun, to shew they 
were surprised in the day-time — a little red foot, to shew 
they stood upon their defence, and died fighting for their 
lives and families. 

No. 3. Containing ninety-seven of farmers. Hoops 
green, to shew they were killed in the fields — a large 
white circle with a little round mark on it for the sun, 
to show it was in the day time — black bullet-mark on 
some, a hatchet on others. 

No. 4. Containing^ one hundred and two of farmers, 
mixture of several of the marks above, only eighteen 
marked with a little jellow flame, to denote their being 
of prisoners burnt alive, after being scalped — their nailS 
pulled out by the roots, and other torments. One of 
these latter supposed to be of an American clergyman, 
his band being fixed to the hoop of his scalp. Most of 
the fiirmers appear, by the hair, to have been young or 
middle-aged men, there being but sixty-seven very grey 
heads among them all, which makes the service more 
essential. • 

No. 5. Containing eighty-eiffht scalps of women, hair 
lon^, braided in the Indian fashion, to shew they were 
momers — hoops blue — skin yellow ground, with little 
red tadpoles, to represent, by way of triumph, the tears 
of grier occasioned to their rel^tfons— a black scalping* 
knife or hatchet at the bottom, to mark their being kiU- 
•ed by those instruments. Seventeen others, hair very 
grey — ^black hoops — ^plain brown color — no marks but the 
short club or casse-tete, to show they were knocked 
down dead, or had their brains beat out. 

No. 6. Containing one hundred and ninety-three 
boy*B scalps, of various ages. Small green hoops — whit- 
ish ground on the skin, with red tears in the middle and 
UacK marks — ^knife, hatchet or club, as their death hap- 
pened. 

No. 7. Contaimng two hundred and eleven girl's 
scalps, big and little—small yellow hoops, white ground 
I, hatchet, club, scalping-knife, &c. 



if all the TuiBtiM ( 

above mentiaaed, to ibc nuinDer ot one biuidied and , 
IWBQty-lwo, with » bax of birch bai* conlaining twenPf. 1 
niae litlle ialanU' ecalps, of vuioiu Btz«a — snull whAa I 
hoopB, wbite groDDd — noteaia, and oolj ■ littla black 
kni^ ia the niiddte, to abew the; Tiete ripped out of < 
their roothers' belliea. 

With tbesB packs the chiefs aend to your eicetlcncy 
the following apepch, delivwod by Cobicooitchii in 
council, ioterpteted by tbe eldei Moore, the tnuler, and 
taken down by me in writing. 

" Father '. — We send you herewith many eoalpe, that 
you may see we are not idle friende. ^ blue itlt. 

" Father !— We wiab you tosendtheseecalpe over the 
water to the great king, that be mi; regard them and be 
refreihed, and that he may eee our iaithfulneae in de- 
etrojing bis enemies, and be convinced that his present* 
have not lieen made to an imgraleful people. 

A hba and lohUe btU mtk red tataiia. 



" Father 1 — At lend to what I am now going to my. ll 
IS a matter of muob weight. The great King's enprnies 
iny, and they grow fast in niimbor. The 



fcrmerly like young panthers. They could r 

ni^ seratoh. We could play willT them si ^ . ... 

ftaied nothing they oonld do to om. Bat dow their bod- 



ieahaTebeoomew^aatheelk, andtttonffMUM bof- 
filo. They hare abo great and ahaip cbwa. They 
ban driven m oot eUmt eoanbr Gn takinrput in your 
quarrel. We espeatAa giMt Kias will nr? us uioth- 
ar countnr, that OUT «Ul£ni loay fiv* after ui, and be 
hia fiientu and ohildies aa we ai*. Say this toe ui (a 
«ar treat King. ToaBlbnieh,fin thiibelt. 

AgTMt taUtt We leilk Uue (and*. 
"Father! — We have only to say Auther, that yoorti*- 
den eiaot more than ever tiu their gooA; and our hmi 
tingislessened by the war, lo that we have fewer akini 
to give for them. This rains ns. Think of viine nme- 
^. We are poor, and you have plenty of every thins. 
We knowyoa will send as powder andguua.andkidTM 
tndbalcbeU. BatwealM wuitsUitaandblaiiketL" 



APPBNDIZ. Sift 

I do not doubt but tbat your Exoelleney will think it 
{Moper toffiTe some further encouragement to theee hcmeet 
people. The high prices they complain of axe the neeessaiy 
^Ibiol of the war. WhateTer presents may be sent for them 
thiouffh my hands shall be distributed with prudence and 
lldeHty. 

I haTe the honour of being your Excellency's most obe- 
dknt and most humble senrant^ 

JAMES CRAWFORD.** 

[The Author of this work owes an apology to the public 
fbr having inadvertently omitted, in his first edition, to ex- 
plain the foregoing document as being, not actually what it 
purports to be, but, according to a new general understand- 
ing, a fabrication, for obvious political purposes, from the 
pen of Dr. Franklin. StUl, it has a certain Ulustratire 
iralue in connexion vnth the text, which, with this oom« 
mentt may be deemed sufficient to justify its retention.] 



NO. VIII. 

^ Tsi Pawnh BBAVB.—One of the most prominebt 
modem diaracters in Thatcher's Lives of the Indians is the 
eelebrated Miami, Little Turtle, called in his own lanji^nage 
Mesheeunnaqua. Mr. T. p[ives ^im, on the authority of 
Sdiooieraft, the credit of domg much to abolish the practica 
ai human sacrifice among the saTages of the West. The 
paasage reminds us of a weU-aathentioated anecdote of a 
yoong Pbwnee * Brave,' who visited Washington some ten 
yean once. 

** The Pawnees were tt war with another trans-Missis- 
aippian tribe living several days' journey to the south of 
them. In one of ueir forays mto the enemy's country a 
party of wa^ois captured a beautiful Indian eirl, and car- 
ried her home in triumph. A council of the rawnees was 
called, and the prisoner was decreed to die at the fagot. 
The fatal pile was raised in the middle of a wide plain near 
ihe villi^es of the tribes, and an immense multitudie of all 
«gee and siies-^fiir Uie Pawnees are still quite numerous*- 
fidkoted to witness the ceremony. Just as the flame was 



•boot being set around the trembling Ttctim, a gmllaiil 
chief rashed forward to the pile, leading two fleet honei 
thoroughly caparisoned for a journey. He unloosed the 
bands which confined the prisoner at one stroke of his knife, 
helped her to mount one of his steeds, mounted the other 
himself and, before his countrymen had recovered from their 
first surprise, had cleared the ring, and was a mile or two 
on his way to the south. He continued his attendance two 
days, and then left her within the territory of her own tribe, 
and with provisions for the residue of the way. On his re- 
turn home not a word of reproach was uttered against him. 
He was popular ; and the Pawnees not only thouffht proper 
to overlook the liberty he had taken in consideration of his 
bravery, but they ascribed the act to the inspiration of the 
Great Master of Life. It is said there has been no instance 
of sacrifice among them from that day to this. 

** We have forgotten, if we ever knew, this gallant fi^I- 
low's name ; but he was much complimented at Washing 
ton, and especially by the ladies of that city, as the < Paw- 
nee Brave.' " — N, Y, Commercial Advertiser. 

The authenticity of this anecdote seems to be past dis- 

Sute. Dr. Morse, in his Indian Report (who refers to the 
IS. Journal of Capt. Bell), and also Johnston, in his Nar- 
rative, have furnished some additional and very interesting 
particulars respecting this heroic Pawnee, for which we 
commend the reader to the Appendix of the former book (p. 
247), and to pp. 219, 220, &c., of the latter. The tribe re- 
ferred to above was the Pad aces. The name of the Paw- 
nee, who is believed to be stUl living, at the age of about 35, 
is Petalesharoe. He is son of the well-known " Knife- 
Chief" of his tribe, who has once or twice visited Washing- 
ton, and whose portrait, elegantly executed by Mr. Neagle, 
is to be seen in one of the volumes of Godman's Natural 
History. 



THS BND. 



